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The first niunber of The Bee, a weekly i>aper wholly condncted and written 
by C^oldsmith, appeared on Saturday, the 6th October, 1759. Its 
appearance was thus announced : 

''Saturday next will be published (to be continued weekly, price three- 
pence), neatly printed in crown octavo and on good paper, containing 
two sheets, or thirty-two pages, stitdied in blue covers, No. I. of a new 
periodical paper intitled — 

*' The Bee. Consisting of a variety of Essays on the Amusements, Follies, 
and Vices in &shion : particularly the most recent Topics of Conversa- 
tion : Bemarks on Theatrical Exhibitions : Memoirs of Modem litera- 
ture, &c &c. Printed for J. Wilkie, at the Bible in St. PauPs 
Church Yard, and to be had of all Booksellers and of the News Tenders 
in town and country. 

**\* The Publisher begs leave to inform the Public, that every twelve 
numbers will make a handsome pocket volume, at the end of which 
shall be given an emblematical frontispiece, title, and table of contents. 
Letters to the author of The Bee, directed to J. Wilkie as above (poet- 
paid), will be duly regarded." — The Public Advertuer^ Thuraday, 
4th Oct., 1769. 

After the publication of the first number, the following paragraph was 
added : — 

*' N.B. This Pamphlet is entered according to Act of Parliament in the Hall 
Book of the Company of Stationers. Whoever prints any part of it will 
be prosecuted as the Law directs." 

No. II. was announced somewhat differently : — 

*' This day is published, &c. &c.. Number II. ot a new periodical paper 
called The Bee. The public is requested to compare this with other 
periodical performances which more pompously solicit their attention. 
If upon perusal it be found deficient either in humour, elegance, or 
variety, the author will readily acquiesce in their censure. It is pos- 
sible the reader may sometimes draw a prize, and even should it turn 
up a blank, it costs him but ihree-i>enoe." — ^e PubHe AdvertUer, 
Oct. 14, 1759. 

The Bee died with its eighth number on the 24th November, 1759, and in 
the December of the same year, the numbers were collected into a 
volume entitled *^ The Bee; bdng Essays on the most Interesting 
Subjects." 

The Bee is here reprinted irom the edition of 1759 — ^the only omission being 
four prose translations from Voltaire. 
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No. L— SATUEDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1759. 

INTKODUCTION." 

There is not, perhaps, a more whimsically dismal figure in 
nature, than a man of real modesty who assumes an air of 
impudence; who, while his heart beats with anxiety, studies 
ease, and affects good humour. In this situation, however, a 
periodical writer often finds himself, upon his first attempt to 
address the public in form.* All his power of pleasing is 
damped by solicitude, and his cheerfulness dashed with appre- 
hension. Impressed with the terrors of the tribunal before 
which he is going to appear, his natural humour turns to pert- 
ness, and for real wit he is obliged to substitute vivacity. His 
first publication draws a crowd ; they part dissatisfied, and the 
author, never more to be indulged with a favourable hearing, 
is left to condemn the indelicacy of his own address, or their 
want of discernment. 

For my part, as I was never distinguished for address, and 
have often even blundered in making my bow, such bodings as 
these had like to have totally repressed my ambition. I was 
at a loss whether to give the public specious promises, or give 
none ; whether to be merry or sad on this solemn occasion. If 
I should decline all merit, it was too probable the hasty reader 
might have taken me at my word. If, on the other hand, like 
labourers in the Magazine trade, I had, with modest impudence, 

' Beprinted by its author in 1765, as Essay i. (with many alterations), 
s In this situation, hovever, every unexperienced writer, as I am, finds himself. 
Essay L {second editiony-^'aa I am," omitted mfirtt edition. 
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humbly presumed to promise an epitome of all the good things 
that ever were said or written, this might have disgusted those 
readers I most desire to please. Had I been merry, I might 
have been censured as vastly low; and had I been sorrowful, I 
might have been left to mourn in solitude and silence : in short, 
whichever way I turned, nothing presented but prospects of 
terror, despair, chandler's shops, and waste paper. 

In this debate between fear and ambition, my publisher 
happening to arrive, interrupted for a while my anxiety. Per- 
ceiving my embarrassment about making my first appearance, 
he instantly offered his assistance and advice : " You must 
know, sir," says he, " that the republic of letters is at present 
divided into three classes. One writer, for instance, excels at a 
plan, or a title page, another works away the body of the book, 
and a third is a dab at an'index. Thus a Magazine is not the 
result of any single man's industry ; but goes through as many 
hands as a new pin, before it is fit for the public. I fancy, 
sir," continues he, " I can provide an eminent hand, and upon 
moderate terms, to draw up a promising plan to smooth up our 
readers a little, and pay them, as Colonel Charteris* paid his 
seraglio, at the rate of three hal^ence in hand, and three 
shillings more in promises." 

He was proceeding in his advice ; which, however, I thought 
proper to decline, by assuring him, that as I intended to pursue 
no fixed method, so it was impossible to form any regular plan ; 
determined never to be tedious, in order to be logical, wherever 
pleasure presented, I was resolved to follow. Like the Bee, 
which I had taken for the title of my paper, I would rove from 
flower to flower, with seeming inattention, but concealed choice, 
expatiate over all the beauties of tlie season, and make my 
industry my amusement. 

This reply may also serve as an apology to the reader, who 
expects before he sits down, a bill of his future entertainment. 
It would be improper to pall his curiosity by lessening his 

1 Colonel Francis Chorteris died 1732 — *^ a man in&mous for all manner of vioesi*' 
whose name oontinaes to be remembered not bo much by his crimes as by the Terse of 
Pope, and the satirical epitaph written by Arbuthnot. Hogarth has given him a con- 
spicuons place in the first plate of ** The Harlot's Progress." 
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surprise, or anticipate any pleasure I am able to procure him, 
by saying what shall come next. Thus much, however, he may 
be assured of, that neither war nor scandal shall make any 
part of it. Homer finely imagines his deity turning away with 
horror from the prospect of a field of battle, and seeking 
tranquillity among a nation noted for peace and simplicity. 
Happy could any effort of mine, but for a moment, repress that 
sayage pleasure some men find in the daily accounts of human 
misery ! How gladly would I lead them from scenes of blood 
knd altercation, to prospects of innocence and ease, where 
every breeze breathes health, and every sound is but the echo 
of tranquillity. 

But whatever the merit of his intentions may be, every 
writer is now convinced that he must be chiefly indebted to 
good fortime for finding readers willing to allow him any 
d'egrise of reputation. It has been remarked, that almost every 
character which has excited either attention or praise, has owed 
part of its success to merit, and part to an happy concurrence of 
circumstances in its favour. Had Ccesar or Cromwell exchanged 
countries, the one might have been a Serjeant, and the other an 
exciseman. So it is with wit, which generally succeeds more 
from being happily addressed, than from its native poignancy. 
A bon-mot, for instance, that might be relished at White's, may 
lose all its flavour when delivered at the Cat and Bag-pipes in 
St. GUes's.* A jest calculated to spread at a gaming-table, may 
be received with a perfect neutrality of face,* should it happen 
to drop in a mackerel-boat. We have all seen dunces triumph 
in some companies, when men of real humour were disregarded, 
by a general combination in favour of stupidity. To drive the 
observation as far as it will go, should the labours of a writer 
who designs his performances for readers of a more refined 
appetite, fall into the hands of a devourer of compilations, what 
can he expect but contempt and confusion! If his merits 
are to be determined by judges who estimate the value of a 
book from its bulk, or its frontispiece, every rival must acquire 

* This sentence was omitted when Goldsmith reprinted the paper in 1765, in 
Essay i. 

' Instead of ** a perfect neutrality of fitce,"— Bssay i. reads *' perfect indif- 
ference." 
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an easy superiority, who with persuasive eloquence promises 
four extraordinary pages of letter press, or three beautiful 
prints, curiously coloured from nature. 

But to proceed : though I cannot promise as much enter- 
tainment, or as much elegance as others have done, yet the 
reader may be assured he shall have as much of both as I can. 
He shall, at least, find me alive while I study his entertain- 
ment ; for I solemnly assure him, I was never yet possessed of 
the secret at once of writing and sleeping. 

During the course of this paper, therefore, all the wit and 
learning I have are heartily at his service ; which, if after so 
candid a confession, he should, notwithstanding, still find 
intolerably dull, low, or sad stuff, this I protest is more than I 
know. I have a clear conscience, and am entirely out of the 
secret. 

Yet I would not have him, upon the perusal of a single 
paper, pronounce me incorrigible : he may try a second, which 
as there is a studied difference in subject and style, may be 
more suited to his taste ; if this also fails, I must refer him to 
a third, or even to a fourth, in case of extremity. If he should 
still continue refractory, and find me dull to the last, I must 
inform him, with Bayes in The Rehearsal, that I think him a 
very odd kind of a fellow, and desire no more of his acquaintance. 

It is with such reflections as these I endeavour to fortify 
myself against the future contempt or neglect of some readers, 
and am prepared for their dislike by mutual recrimination. If 
such should impute dealing neither in battles nor scandal to 
me as a fault, instead of acquiescing in their censure, I must 
beg leave to tell them a story. 

A traveller, in his way to Italy, happening to pass at the 
foot of the Alps, found himself at last in a country where the 
inhabitants had each a large excrescence depending from the 
chin, like the pouch of a monkey.' This deformity, as it was 
endemic, and the people little used to strangers, it had been the 
custom, time immemorial, to look upon as the greatest orna- 
ment of the human visage. Ladies grew toasts from the size 

^ The swelling which the French tenn gtMrt^ frequent among the inhabitants of the 
Alps, and owing, it is said, to the use of snow water. 
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of their chins, and none were regarded as pretty fellows, but 
such whose faces were broadest at the bottom. It was Sunday, 
a country church was at hand, and our traveller was willing to 
perform the duties of the day. Upon his first appearance at 
the church door, the eyes of all were naturally fixed upon the 
stranger; but what was their amazement, when they found 
that he actually wanted that emblem of beauty, a pursed chin ! 
This was a defect that not a single creature had sufficient 
gravity (though they were noted for being grave) to withstand. 
Stifled bursts of laughter, winks, and whispers circulated from 
visage to visage, and the prismatic figure of the stranger's face 
was a fund of infinite gaiety ; even the parson, equally remark* 
able for his gravity and chin, could hardly refrain joining in 
the good humour. Our traveller could no longer patiently 
continue an object for deformity to point at. " Good folks," 
said he, " I perceive that I am the unfortunate cause of all 
this good humour. It is true, I may have faults in abundance, 
but I shall never ■ be induced to reckon my want of a swelled 
face among the number." 



ON A BEAUTIFUL TOUTH STRUCK BLIND WITH LIGHTNING.* 
Indtatedfrcm the Spanish. 

Sure *twas by Providence designed, 

Rather in pity, than in hate. 
That he should be, like Cupid, blind. 

To save him from Narcissus* fate. 

Another, in the same spirit. 

LuMiNE Aeon dextro, capta est Leonida sinistro, 
Et poterat forma vincere uterque Deos. 

Parve puer, lumen quod habes concede puellse ; 
Sic tu ctecus amor, sic erit ilia Venus. 

> Ste vol. i. p. 9i, 
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KEHABES ON OUB THEATRES. 



OuB theatres are now opened, and all Grub Street is pre- 
paring its advice to the managers. We shall undoubtedly hear 
learned disquisitions on the structure of one actor's legs, and 
another's eye-brows. We shall be told much of enunciations, 
tones, and attitudes, and shall have our lightest pleasures 
commented upon by didactic dulness. We shall, it is feared, be 
told, that Garrick is a fine actor, but then, as a manager, so 
avaricious! That Palmer is a most surprising genius,- and 
Holland likely to do well, in a particular cast of character. 
We shall have them giving Shuter* instructions to amuse us 
by rule, and deploring over the ruins of desolated Majesty at 
Covent-Garden. As I love to be advising too, for advice is 
easily given, and bears a show of wisdom and superiority, I 
must be permitted to offer a few observations upon our theatres 
and actors, without, on this trivial occasion, throwing my 
thoughts into the formality of method. 

There is something in the deportment of all our players 
infinitely more stiff and formal than among the actors of other 
nations. Their action sits uneasy upon them; for as the 
English use very little gesture in ordinary conversation, our 
English-bred actors are obliged to supply stage gestures by 
their imagination alone. A French comedian finds proper 
models of action in every company and in every coffee-house 
he enters. An Englishman is obliged to take his models from 
the stage itself; he is obliged to imitate nature from an 
imitation of nature. I know of no set of men more likely to be 
improved by travelling than those of the theatrical profession. 
The inhabitants of the continent are less reserved than 
here ; they may be seen through upon a first acquaintance : 
such are the proper models to draw from ; they are at once 
striking, and are found in great abimdance. 

Though it would be inexcusable in a comedian to add any 
thing of his own to the poet's dialogue, yet as to action he is 

' Afterwards (1768) the original Croaker in The Good Natured Man. 
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entirely at liberty. By this he may show the fertility of his 
genius, the poignancy of his humour, and the exactness of his 
judgment ; we scarcely see a coxcomb or a fool in common 
life, that has not some peculiar oddity in his action. These 
p.eculiarities it is not in the power of words to represent, and 
depend solely upon the actor. They give a relish to the humour 
of the poet, and make the appearance of nature more illusive : 
the Italians, it is true, mask some characters, and endeavour 
to preserve the peculiar humour by the make of the mask ; but 
I have seen others still preserve a great fund of humour in the 
face without a mask ; one actor, particularly, by a squint which 
he threw into some characters of low life, assumed a look of 
infinite solidity. This, though upon reflection we might 
condemn, yet immediately, upon representation, we could not 
avoid being pleased with. 

To illustrate what I have been saying by the plays I have 
of late gone to see : in " The Miser,"* which was played a few 
nights ago at Covent- Garden, Lovegold appears through the 
whole in circumstances of exaggerated avarice ; all the player's 
action, therefore, should conspire with the poet's design, and 
represent him as an epitome of penury. The French 
comedian, in this character, in the midst of one of his 
most violent passions, while he appears in an ungovernable 
rage, feels the demon of avarice still upon him, and stoops 
down to pick up a pin, which he quilts into the flap of his 
coat-pocket with great assiduity. Two candles are lighted up 
for his wedding; he flies, and turns one of them into the 
socket ; it is, however, lighted up again ; he then steals to it, 
and privately crams it into his pocket. "The Mock-Doctor"* 
was lately played at the other house. Here again the comedian 
had an opportunity of heightening the ridicule by action. 
The French player sits in a chair with an high back, and then 
begins to show away by talking nonsense, which he would have 
thought Latin by those whom he knows do not understand a 
syllable of the matter. At last he grows enthusiastic, enjoys 
the admiration of the company, tosses his legs and arms about, 
and in the midst of his raptures and vociferation he and the 

> By Fielding. 
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chair fall back together. All this appears dull enough in the 
recital ; but the gravity of Cato could not stand it in the repre- 
sentation. 

In short, there is hardly a character in comedy, to which a 
player of any real humour might not add strokes of vivacity 
that could not fail of applause. But instead of this, we too 
often see our fine gentlemen do nothing through a whole part, 
but strut, and open their snuff-box; our pretty fellows sit 
indecently with their legs across, and our clowns pull up their 
breeches. These, if once, or even twice repeated, might do 
well enough; but to see them served up in every scene, 
argues the actor almost as barren as the character he would 
expose. 

The magnificence of our theatres is far superior to any 
others in Europe, where plays only are acted. The great care 
our performers take in painting for a part, their exactness in 
all the minutiffi of dress, and other little scenical proprieties, 
have been taken notice of by Eiccoboni, a gentleman of Italy,' 
who travelled Europe with no other design but to remark upon 
the stage ; but there are several improprieties still continued, 
or lately come into fashion. As, for instance, spreading a 
carpet punctually at the beginning of the death scene, in order 
to prevent our actors from spoiling their clothes : this imme- 
diately • apprises us of the tragedy to follow : for lajdng the 
cloth is not a more sure indication of dinner, than laying the 
carpet of bloody work at Drury-lane. Our little pages also 
with unmeaning faces, that bear up the train of a weeping 
princess, and our awkward lords in waiting, take off much &om 
her distress. Mutes of every kind divide our attention, and 
lessen our sensibility ; but here it is entirely ridiculous, as we 
see them seriously employed in doing nothing. If we must 
have dirty-shirted guards upon the theatres, they should be 
taught to keep their eyes fixed on the actors, and not roll them 
round upon the audience, as if they were ogling the boxes. 

Beauty, methinks, seems a requisite qualification in an 
actress. This seems scrupulously observed elsewhere, and 

1 Luigi Riccobom, a comic actor, bom at Modena, 1674, died 1753. Goldsmith 
reten to his *^ Reflexions et Critiques sur les The&tres de I'Eorope." 
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for my part I could wish to see it observed at home. I can 
never conceive an hero dying for love of a lady totally destitute 
of beauty. I must think the part unnatural ; for I cannot 
bear to hear him call that face angelic, when even paint 
cannot hide its wrinkles. I must condemn him of stupidity ; 
and the person whom I can accuse for want of taste, will 
seldom become the object of my affections or admiration. But 
if this be a defect, what must be the entire perversion of 
scenical decorum, when, for instance, we see an actress, that 
might act the Wapping landlady without a bolster, pining 
in the character of Jane Shore, and while imwieldy with fat, 
endeavouring to convince the audience that she is dying with 
hunger. 

For the future, then, I could wish that the parts of the 
young or beautiful were given to performers of suitable figures ; 
for I must own, I could rather see the stage filled with agree- 
able objects, though they might sometimes bimgle a little, 
than see it crowded with withered or misshapen figures, be 
their emphasis, as I think it is called, ever so proper. The 
first may have the awkward appearance of new-raised troops ; 
but, in viewing the last, I cannot avoid the mortification of 
fanc}ing myself placed in an hospital of invalids. 



STORY OP ALCANDER AND SEPTIMIUS.* 
Trantlaied from a Byzcmtine Hidorian, 

Athens, even long after the decline of the Roman empire, 
stiQ continued the seat of learning, politeness and wisdom. 
The emperors and generals, who in these periods of approach- 
ing ignorance, still felt a passion for science, from time to time 
added to its buildings, or increased its professorships. Theo- 
doric, the Ostrogoth, was of the number : he repaired those 
schools which barbarity was suffering to fall into decay, and 
continued those pensions to men of learning, which avaricious 
governors had monopolised to themselves. 

In this city, and about this period, Alcander and Septimius 

' Reprinted by ita author in 1765, as Essay ii. 
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were fellow - students together. The one the most subtle 
reasoner of all the Lyceum; the other the most eloquent 
speaker in the Academic grove. Mutual admiration soon begot 
an acquaintance, and a similitude of disposition made them 
perfect Mends. Their fortunes were nearly equal, their 
studies the same, and they were natives of the two most cele- 
brated cities in the world ; for Alcander was of Athens, 
Septimius came from Bome. 

In this mutual harmony they lived for some time together, 
when Alcander, after passing the first part of his youth in the 
indolence of philosophy, thought at length of entering into the 
busy world, and as a step previous to this, placed his affections 
on Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty. Hypatia shewed no 
dislike to his addresses. The day of their intended nuptials 
was fixed, the previous ceremonies were performed, and 
nothing now remained but her being conducted in triumph to 
the apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

An exultation in his own happiness, or his being unable to 
enjoy any satisfaction without making his friend Septimius a 
partner, prevailed upon him to introduce his mistress to his 
fellow student, which he did with all the gaiety of a man who 
found himself equally happy in friendship and love. But this 
was an interview fatal to the future peace of both. Septimius 
on sooner saw her, but he was smit with an involuntary passion. 
He used every effort, but in vain, to suppress desires at once 
so imprudent and unjust. He retired to his apartment in 
inexpressible agony ; and the emotions of his mind in a short 
time became so strong, that they brought on a fever, which the 
physicians judged incurable. 

During this illness, Alcander watched him with all the 
anxiety of fondness, and brought his mistress to join in 
those amiable offices of friendship. The sagacity of the phy- 
sicians, by this means, soon discovered the cause of their 
patient's disorder ; * and Alcander being apprised of their dis- 
covery, at length extorted a confession from the reluctant 
dying lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to describe the conflict 

1 " Waa lore " was added when reprinted in 1765, as Sssay i. 
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between love and friendship in the breast of Aloander on this 
occasion ; it is enough to say, that the Athenians were at thia 
time arrived to such refinement in morals, that every virtue was 
carried to excess. In short, forgetful of his own felicity, ha 
gave up his intended bride, in all her charms, to the young 
Boman. They were married privately by his connivance ; and 
this unlooked-for change of fortune wrought as unexpected a 
change in the constitution of the now happy Septimius. In a 
few days he was perfectly recovered, and set out with his fair 
partner for Home. Here, by an exertion of those talents 
which he was so eminently possessed of, he in a few years 
arrived at the highest dignities of the state, and was constituted 
the city judge, or prsBtor. 

Meanwhile Alcander not only felt the pain of being separated 
from his friend and his mistress, but a prosecution was also 
commenced against him by the relations of Hypatia, for his 
having basely given her up, as was suggested, for money. 
His innocence of the crime laid to his charge, or his eloquence 
in his own defence, .were not able to withstand the influence 
of a powerful party. 

He was cast and condemned to pay an enormous fine. 
Unable to raise so large a sum at the time appointed, his 
possessions were confiscated, himself stripped of the habit of 
freedom, exposed in the market-place, and sold as a slave to 
the highest bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaser, Alcander, 
with some other companions of distress, was carried into the 
region of desolation and sterility. His stated employment was 
to follow the herds of an imperious master, and his skill in 
hunting was all that was allowed him to supply a precarious 
subsistence. Condemned to hopeless servitude, every morning 
waked him to a renewal of famine, or toil, and every change of 
season served but to aggravate his unsheltered distress. 
Nothing but death or flight was left him, and almost 
certain death was the consequence of his attempting to fly. 
After some years of bondage, however, an opportunity of 
escaping offered ; he embraced it with ardour, and travelling 
by night, and lodging in caverns by day, tp shorten a long 
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story, he at last arriTed in Borne. The day of Alcander's 
arrival, Septimius sat in the forum administering justice ; and 
hither our wanderer came, expecting to be instantly known, 
and publicly acknowledged. Here he stood the whole day 
among the crowd, watching the eyes of the judge, and expecting 
to be taken notice of; but so much was he altered by a long 
succession of hardships, that he passed entirely without 
notice : and in the evening, when he was going up to the 
praetor's chair, he was brutally repulsed by the attending 
lictors. The attention of the poor is generally driven from 
one ungrateful object to another. Night coming on, he now 
found himself under a necessity of seeking a place to lie in, and 
yet knew not where to apply. All emaciated and in rags as he 
was, none of the citizens would harbour so much wretchedness, 
and sleeping in the streets might be attended with interruption 
or danger : in short, he was obliged to take up his lodging in 
one of the tombs without the city, the usual retreat of guilt, 
poverty, or despair. 

In this mansion of horror, laying his head upon an inverted 
urn, he forgot his miseries for awhile in sleep; and virtue 
found on this flinty couch more ease than down can supply to 
the guilty. 

It was midnight, when two robbers came to make this cave 
their retreat, but happening to disagree about the division of 
their plunder, one of them stabbed the other to the heart, and 
left him weltering in blood at the entrance. In these circum- 
stances he was found next morning, and this naturally induced 
a further enquiry. The alarm was spread, the cave was 
examined, Alcander was found sleeping, and immediately 
apprehended and accused of robbery and murder. The 
circumstances against him were strong, and the wretchedness 
of his appearance confirmed suspicion. Misfortune and he 
were now so long acquainted, that he at last became regardless 
of life. He detested a world where he had found only 
ingratitude, falsehood, and cruelty, and was determined to 
make no defence. Thus lowering with resolution, he was 
dragged, bound with cords, before the tribunal of Septimius. 
The proofs were positive against him, and he offered nothing 
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in his own vindication : the judge, therefore, was proceeding to 
doom him to a most cruel and ignominious death, when, as if 
illumined by a ray from heaven, he discovered, through all his 
misery, the features, though dim with sorrow, of his long lost, 
loved Alcander. It is impossible to des.cribe his joy and his 
pain on this strange occasion : happy in once more seeing the 
person he most loved on earth, distressed at finding him in 
such circumstances. Thus agitated by contending passions, 
he flew from his tribimal, and falling on the neck of his dear 
benefactor, burst into an agony of distress. The attention of 
the multitude was soon, however, divided by another object. 
The robber, who had been really guilty, was apprehended selling 
his plunder, and, struck with a panic, confessed his crime. He 
was brought bound to the same tribunal, and acquitted every 
other person of any partnership in his guilt. Need the sequel 
be related? Alcander was acquitted, shared the friendship 
and the honours of his friend Septimius, lived afterwards in 
happiness and ease, and left it to be engraved on his tomb, 
" That no circumstancea are so desperate^ which Providence may 
not relieve.'* 



A LETTER PROM A TRAVELLER. 

[The sequel of this correspondence to be oontinned occasionally. I shall alter 
nothing either in the style or substance of these letters, and the reader may depen4 
on their being genuine.] 

Craoow, Aug, 2, 1758. 

My DEAR Will, 

You see, by the date of my letter, that I am arrived 
in Poland. When will my wanderings be at an end ? When 
will my restless disposition give me leave to enjoy the present 
hour ? When at Lyons, I thought all happiness lay beyond 
the Alps ; when in Italy, I found myseK still in want of 
something, and expected to leave solicitude behind me by 
going into RomeUa ; and now you find me turning back, still 
expecting ease every where, but where I am. It is now seven 
years since I saw the face of a single creature who cared a 
farthing whether I was dead or alive. Secluded from all the 
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comforts of confidence^ friendship, or society, I feel the 
soUtude of a hermit, but not his ease.* 

The prince of * * * has taken me in his train, so that I am 
in no danger of starving for this bout. The prince's governor 
is a rude ignorant pedant, and his tutor a battered rake: thus, 
between two such characters, you may imagine he is finely 
instructed. I made some attempts to display all the little 
knowledge I had acquired by reading or observation; but I 
find myself regarded as an ignorant intruder. The truth is, I 
shall never be able to acquire a power of expressing myself 
with ease in any language but my own ; and out of my own 
country, the highest character I can ever acquire is that of 
being a philosophic vagabond. 

When I consider myself in the country which was once so 
formidable in war, and spread terror and desolation over the 
whole Roman empire, I can hardly account for the present 
wretchedness and pusillanimity of its inhabitants — a prey to 
every invader ; their cities plundered without an enemy ; their 
magistrates seeking redress by complaints, and not by vigour. 
Eveiything conspires to raise my compassion for their miseries, 
were not my thoughts too busUy engaged by my own. The 
whole kingdom is in strange disorder; when our equipage, 
which consists of the prince and thirteen attendants, had 
arrived at some towns, there were no conveniences to be found, 
and we were obliged to have girls to conduct us to the next. 
I have seen a woman travel thus on horseback before us for 
thirty miles, and think herself highly paid, and make twenty 
reverences, upon receiving, with ecstasy, about two-pence 
for her trouble. In general, we were better served by the 
women than the men on those occasions. The men seemed 
directed by a low sordid interest alone; they seemed mere 

^ The same thongbt afterwards aasamed the shape of verse. 
"Bat me, not destin'd snch delights to share, 
My prime of life in wandering spent and care : 
Impelled, with steps unceasing, to pnrsne 
Borne fleeting good, that mocks me with the Tiew ; 
Tbat^ like the circle bounding earth and skies, 
Allores from £eu-, yet, as I follow flies ; 
My fortune leads to trarerse realms alone^ 
And find no spot of all the worid my own.*'— iZ^ TraiveUer, 
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machines, and all their thoughts were employed in the care of 
their horses. If we gently desired them to make more speed, they 
took not the least notice ; kind language was what they had by 
no means been used to. It was proper to speak to them in the 
tones of anger, and sometimes it was even necessary to use 
blows, to excite them to their duty. How different these 
from the common people of England, whom a blow might 
induce to return the a£Gront seyenfold ! These poor people, 
however, from being brought up to vile usage, lose all the 
respect which they should have for themselves. They have 
contracted a habit of regarding constraint as the great rule of 
their duty. "When they were treated with mildness, they no 
longer continued to perceive a superiority. They fancied them- 
selves our equals, and a continuance of our humanity might 
probably have rendered them insolent ; but the imperious tone, 
menaces, and blows, at once changed their sensations and their 
ideas : their ears and shoulders taught their souls to flhriuk 
back into servitude, from which they had for some moments 
fancied themselves disengaged. 

The enthusiasm of liberty an Englishman feels is never so 
strong, as when presented by such prospects as these. I must 
own, in all my indigence, it is one of my comforts, (perhaps, 
indeed, it is my only boast), that I am of that happy country ; 
though I scorn to starve there ; though I do not choose to lead 
a life of wretched dependence, or be an object for my former 
acquaintance to point at. While you enjoy all the ease and 
elegance of prudence and virtue, your old friend wanders over 
the world, without a single anchor to hold by, or a friend, 
except you, to confide in. 

Your's, &c. 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LATE MB. MAUPEKTUIS. 

Mr. Maupebtuis, lately deceased,' was the first to whom the 
English philosophers owed their being particularly admired by 
the rest of Europe. The romantic system of Des Cartes was 
adapted to the taste of the superficial and the indolent : the 

1 Peter lonis Moroan de Maupertuis, born 1698, died 27t]i July, 1759. 

2 
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foreign oniversities had embraced it with ardour, and such are 
Beldom convinced of their errors till all others give up such 
false opinions as untenable. The philosophy of Newton, and 
the metaphysics of Locke appeared ; but, like all new truths, 
they were at once received witli opposition and contempt. The 
English, it is true, studied, understood, and consequently 
admired them; it was very different on the continent. 
JFontenelle, who seemed to preside over the republic of letters, 
unwilling to acknowledge ■ that all his life had been spent in 
erroneous philosophy, joined in the universal disapprobation, 
and the English philosophers seemed entirely unknown. 

Maupertuis, however, made them his study : he thought he 
might oppose the physics of his countiy, and yet still be a good 
citizen ; he defei^ded our countrjrmen, wrote in their favour, 
and at last, as he had truth on his side, carried his cause. 
Almost all the learning of the English, till very lately, was 
conveyed in the language of France. The writings of Mauper- 
tuis spread the reputation of his master Newton, and by an 
happy fortune have united his fame with that of our human 
prodigy. 

The first of his performances, openly, in vindication of the 
Newtonian system, is his treatise intituled, '^ Sur la Figure des 
Astres," if I remember right ; a work at once expressive of a 
deep geometrical knowledge, and the most happy manner of 
delivering abstruse science with ease. This met with violent 
opposition from a people, though fond of novelty in every thing 
else, yet however, in matters of science, attached to ancient 
opinions with bigotry. As the old and obstinate fell away, the 
youth of France embraced the new opinions, and now seem 
more eager to defend Newton than even his countrymen. 

The oddity of character which great men are sometimes 
remarkable for, Maupertuis was not entirely free from. If we 
can believe Voltaire, he once attempted to castrate himself; but 
whether this be true or no, it is certain he was extremely 
whimsical. Though bom to a large fortune, when employed 
in mathematical enquiries, he disregarded his person to such a 
degree, and loved retirement so much, that he has been more 
than once put on the list of modest beggars by the curates of 
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Paris, when he retired to some private quarter of the town, in 
order to enjoy his meditations without interruption. The 
character given of him by one of Voltaire's antagonists, if it 
can be depended upon, is much to his honour. You, says this 
writer to M. Voltaire, you were entertained by the king of 
Prussia as a buffoon, but Maupertuis as a philosopher. It is 
certain that the preference which this royal scholar gave to 
Maupertuis was the cause of Voltaire's disagreement with him.' 
Voltaire could not bear to see a man, whose talents he had no 
great opinion of, preferred before him as president of the royal 
academy. His " Micromegas " was designed to ridicule 
Maupertuis; and probably it has brought more disgrace on 
the author than the subject. Whatever absurdities men of 
letters have indulged, and how fantastical soever the modes of 
science have been, their anger is still more subject to ridicule. 



No. II.— SATURDAY, OCTOBEE 13, 1759. 

ON DEESS.' 

Foreigners observe, that there are no ladies in the world 
more beautiful, or more ill-dressed than those of England. Our 
countrywomen have been compared to those pictures, where 
the face is the work of a Raphael ; but the draperies thrown 
out by some empty pretender, destitute of taste, and entirely 
unacquainted with design. 

If I were a poet, I might observe, on this occasion, that so 
much beauty set off with all the advantages of dress would be 
too powerful an antagonist for the opposite sex, and therefore 
it was wisely ordered, that our ladies should want taste, lest 
their admirers should entirely want reason. 

But to confess a truth, I do not find they have a greater 
aversion to fine clothes than the women of any other country 
whatsoever, I cannot fancy that a shopkeeper's wife in Cheap- 

^ Voltaire*8 satire upon ManpertaiB was, by order of Frederick the Qreat, burnt by 
ihe oommoD hangman, in all the public squares of Berlin. 
' Reprinted by its author in 1765, as Essay zr. 
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side has a greater tenderness for the fortune of her husband 
than a citizen's wife in Paris ; or that miss in a boarding-school 
is more an economist in dress than mademoiselle in a nunnery. 

Although Paris may be accounted the soil in which almost 
every fashion takes its rise, its influence is never so general 
there as with us. They study there the happy method of 
uniting grace and fashion, and never excuse a woman for being 
awkwardly dressed, by saying her clothes are made in the 
mode. A French woman is a perfect architect in dress ; she 
never, with Gothic ignorance, mixes the orders; she never 
tricks out a squabby Doric shape with Corinthian finery ; or, to 
speak without metaphor, she conforms to general fashion, only 
when it happens not to be repugnant to private beauty. 

Our ladies, on the contrary, seem to have no other standard 
for grace but the run of the town. If fashion gives the word, 
every distinction of beauty, complexion, or stature ceases. 
Sweeping trains, Prussian bonnets, and troUopees, as like each 
other, as if cut from the same piece, level all to one standard. 
The Mall, the gardens, and the playhouses are filled with ladies 
in uniform, and their whole appearance shows as little variety 
or taste as if their clothes were bespoke by the colonel of a 
marching regiment, or fancied by the same artist who dresses 
the three battalions of guards. 

But not only ladies of every shape and complexion, but of 
every age too, are possessed of this unaccountable passion of 
dressing in the same manner. A lady of no quality can be 
distinguished from a lady of some quality only by the redness 
of her hands ; and a woman of sixty, masked, might easily 
pass for her grand-daughter. I remember, a few days ago, 
to have walked behind a damsel, tossed out in all the gaiety 
of fifteen ; her dress was loose, unstudied, and seemed the 
result of conscious beauty. I called up all my poetry on this 
occasion, and fancied twenty Cupids prepared for execution in 
every folding of her white negligee. I had prepared my 
imagination for an angel's face ; but what was my mortification 
to find that the imaginary goddess was no other than my 
cousin Hannah, four years older than myself, and I shall be 
sixty-two the twelftli of next November. 
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After the transports of our first salute were orer, I could not 
avoid running my eye over her whole appearance. Her gown 
was of cambric, cut short before, in order to discover a high- 
heeled shoe, which was buckled almost at the toe. Her cap, if 
cap it might be called that cap was none, consisted of a few 
bits of cambric, and flowers of painted paper stuck on one 
side of her head. Her bosom, that had felt no hand but the 
hand of time, these twenty years, rose suing, but in vain, to be 
pressed. I could, indeed, have wished her more than an hand- 
kerchief of Paris-net to shade her beauties ; for, as Tasso says 
of the rose-bud, Qtuinto si mostra men, tanto S piu beUa, I 
should think her's most pleasing when least discovered. 

As my cousin had not put on all this finery for nothing, she 
was at that time sallying out to the Park, when I had overtaken 
her. Perceiving, however, that I had on my best wig, she 
offered, if I would 'squire her there, to send home the footman. 
Though I trembled for our reception in public, yet I could not, 
with any civility, refuse ; so, to be as gallant as possible, I 
took her hand in my arm, and thus we marched on together. 

When we made our entry at the Park, two antiquated figures, 
so polite and so tender as we seemed to be, soon attracted the 
eyes of the company. As we made our way among crowds 
who were out to show their finery as well as we, wherever we 
came I perceived we brought good humour in our train. The 
polite could not forbear smiling, and the vulgar burst out into 
a horse laugh at our grotesque figures. Cousin Hannah, who 
was perfectly conscious of the rectitude of her own appearance, 
attributed all this mirth to the oddity of mine ; while I as 
cordially placed the whole to her account. Thus, from being 
two of the best-natured creatures alive, before we got half-way 
up .the Mall, we both began to grow peevish, and, like two mice 
on a string, endeavoured to revenge the impertinence of others 
upon ourselves. '^ I am amazed, cousin Jeffrey,'' says miss, 
" that I can never get you to dress like a Christian. I knew 
we should have the eyes of the Park upon us, with your great 
wig so frizzed, and yet so beggarly, and your monstrous muff. 
I hate those odious muffs." I could have patiently borne a 
criticism on all the rest of my equipage ; but, as I had always 
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a peculiar veneration for my muflf, I could not forbear being 
piqued a little ; and throwing my eyes with a spiteful air on 
her bosom, " I could heartily wish, madam,'' replied I, " that 
for your sake, my muff was cut into a tippet." 

As my cousin, by this time, was grown heartily ashamed of 
her gentleman usher, and as I was never very fond of any kind 
of exhibition myself, it was mutually agreed to retire for a 
while to one of the seats, and from that retreat remark on 
others as freely as they had remarked on us. 

When seated, we continued silent for some time, employed 
in very different speculations. I regarded the whole company, 
now passing in review before me, as drawn out merely for my 
amusement. For my entertainment the beauty had all that 
morning been improving her charms, the beau had put on lace, 
and the young doctor a big wig, merely to please me. But 
quite different were the sentiments of cousin Hannah; she 
regarded every well-dressed woman as a victorious rival, hated 
every face that seemed dressed in good humour, or wore the 
appearance of greater happiness than her own. I perceived 
her uneasiness, and attempted to lessen it, by observing, that 
there was no company in the Park to-day. To this she readily 
assented ; " and yet," says she, " it is fuU enough of scrubs of 
one kind or another." My smiling at this observation gave 
her spirits to pursue the bent of her inclination, and now she 
began to exhibit her skill in secret history, as she found me 
disposed to listen. "Observe," says she to me, "that old 
woman in tawdry silk, and dressed out even beyond the fashion. 
That is Miss Biddy Evergreen. Miss Biddy, it seems; has 
money, and as she considers that money was never so scarce 
as it is now, she seems resolved to keep what she has to herself. 
She is ugly enough you see ; yet, I assure you, she has refused 
several offers to my own knowledge, within this twelvemonth. 
Let me see, three gentlemen from Ireland who study the law, 
two waiting captains, her doctor, and a Scotch preacher, who 
had like to have carried her off. All her time is passed between 
sickness and finery. Thus she spends the whole week in a close 
chamber, with no other company but her monkey, her apothe- 
cary, and cat, and comes dressed out to the Park every Sunday, 
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to show her airs, to get new lovers, to catch a new cold, and to 
make new work for the doctor. 

" There goes Mrs. Roundabout, I mean the fat ladj in the 
lutestring troUopee. Between you and I, she is but a cutler's 
wife. See how she's dressed, as fine as hands and pins can 
make her, while her two marriageable daughters, like hunters, 
in stu£f gowns, are now taking six pennyworth of tea at the 
White Conduit-house.* Odious puss ! how she waddles along, 
with her train two yards behind her. She puts me in mind of 
my Lord Bantam's Indian sheep, which are obliged to have 
their monstrous tails trundled along in a go-cart. For all her 
airs, it goes to her husband's heart to see four yards of good 
lutestring wearing against the ground, like one of his knives on 
a grindstone. To speak my mind, cousin Jeflfery, I never liked 
tails ; for suppose a young fellow should be rude, and the lady 
should offer to step back in a fright, instead of retiring she 
treads upon her train, and falls fairly on her back ; and then 
you know, cousin — her clothes may be spoiled. 

''Ah ! Miss Mazzard ! I knew we should not miss her in the 
Park ; she in the monstrous Prussian bonnet. Miss, though 
so very fine, was bred a milliner, and might have had some 
custom if she had minded her business ; but the girl was fond 
of finery, and instead of dressing her customers, laid out all 
her goods in adorning herself. Every new gown she put on 
impaired her credit ; she still, however, went on improving her 
appearance and lessening her little fortune, and is now, you 
see, become a belle and a bankrupt." 

My cousin was proceeding in her remarks, which were inter- 
rupted by the approach of the very lady she had been so freely 
describing. Miss had perceived her at a distance, and 
approached to salute her. I found, by the warmth of the two 
ladies' protestations, that they had been long intimate esteemed 
friends and acquaintance. Both were so pleased at this happy 
rencounter, that they were resolved not to part for the day. 
So we all crossed the Park together, and I saw them into 
a hackney coach at the gate of St. James's. I could not, 
however, help observing, " That they are generally most 

* 5te " The Citiacn of the World," Letter cxxii, vol. it p. 488. 
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a peculiar veneration for my mufif, I could not forbear being 
piqued a little ; and throwing my eyes with a spiteful air on 
her bosom, " I could heartily wish, madam," replied I, " that 
for your sake, my muff was cut into a tippet." 

As my cousin, by this time, was grown heartily ashamed of 
her gentleman usher, and as I was never very fond of any kind 
of exhibition myself, it was mutually agreed to retire for a 
while to one of the seats, and from that retreat remark on 
others as freely as they had remarked on us. 

When seated, we continued silent for some time, employed 
in very different speculations. I regarded the whole company, 
now passing in review before me, as drawn out merely for my 
amusement. For my entertainment the beauty had all that 
morning been improving her charms, the beau had put on lace, 
and the young doctor a big wig, merely to please me. But 
quite different were the sentiments of cousin Hannah ; she 
regarded every well-dressed woman as a victorious rival, hated 
every face that seemed dressed in good humour, or wore the 
appearance of greater happiness than her own. I perceived 
her uneasiness, and attempted to lessen it, by observing, that 
there was no company in the Park to-day. To this she readily 
assented ; " and yet," says she, " it is full enough of scrubs of 
one kind or another." My smiling at this observation gave 
her spirits to pursue the bent of her inclination, and now she 
began to exhibit her skill in secret history, as she found me 
disposed to listen. "Observe," says she to me, "that old 
woman in tawdry silk, and dressed out even beyond the fashion. 
That is Miss Biddy Evergreen. Miss Biddy, it seems; has 
money, and as she considers that money was never so scarce 
as it is now, she seems resolved to keep what she has to herself. 
She is ugly enough you see ; yet, I assure you, she has refused 
several offers to my own knowledge, within this twelvemonth. 
Let me see, three gentlemen from Ireland who study the law, 
two waiting captains, her doctor, and a Scotch preacher, who 
had like to have carried her off. All her time is passed between 
sickness and finery. Thus she spends the whole week in a close 
chamber, with no other company but her monkey, her apothe- 
cary, and cat, and comes dressed out to the Park every Sunday, 
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to show her airs, to get new lovers, to catch a new cold, and to 
make new work for the doctor. 

" There goes Mrs. Roundabout, I mean the fat lady in the 
lutestring troUopee. Between you and I, she is but a cutler's 
wife. See how she's dressed, as fine as hands and pins can 
make her, while her two marriageable daughters, hke hunters, 
in stuff gowns, are now taking six pennyworth of tea at the 
White Conduit-house.* Odious puss ! how she waddles along, 
with her train two yards behind her. She puts me in mind of 
my Lord Bantam's Indian sheep, which are obliged to have 
their monstrous tails trundled along in a go-cart. For all her 
aii*s, it goes to her husband's heart to see four yards of good 
lutestring wearing against the ground, like one of his knives on 
a grindstone. To speak my mind, cousin Jeffery, I never liked 
tails ; for suppose a young feUow should be rude, and the lady 
should offer to step back in a fright, instead of retiring she 
treads upon her train, and falls fairly on her back ; and then 
you know, cousin — her clothes may be spoiled. 

"Ah ! Miss Mazzard ! I knew we should not miss her in the 
Park ; she in the monstrous Prussian bonnet. Miss, though 
so very fine, was bred a milliner, and might have had some 
custom if she had minded her business ; but the girl was fond 
of finery, and instead of dressing her customers, laid out all 
her goods in adorning herself. Every new gown she put on 
impaired her credit ; she still, however, went on improving her 
appearance and lessening her little fortune, and is now, you 
see, become a belle and a bankrupt." 

My cousin was proceeding in her remarks, which were inter- 
rupted by the approach of the very lady she had been so freely 
describing. Miss had perceived her at a distance, and 
approached to salute her. I found, by the warmth of the two 
ladies' protestations, that they had been long intimate esteemed 
friends and acquaintance. Both were so pleased at this happy 
rencounter, that they were resolved not to part for the day. 
So we all crossed the Park together, and I saw them into 
a hackney coach at the gate of St. James's. I could not, 
however, help observing, " That they are generally most 

» Set "The Citiacn of the World," Letter cxxii, vol. it p. 488. 
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ridiculoas themselTes, who are apt to see most ridicule in 
others." 



SOME FA&TIGULABS RELATIVE TO CHARLES THE TWELFTH, 

NOT COAIMONLY KNOWN. 

Rtr Stockholm. 

I cannot resist your solicitations, though it is possible I 
shall be unable to satisfy your curiosity. The poUte of every 
country seem to have but one character. A gentleman of 
Sweden differs but little, except in trifles, from one of any 
other country. It is among the vulgar we are to find those 
distinctions which characterise a people, and from them it is 
that I take my picture of the Swedes. 

Though the Swedes in general appear to languish under 
oppression, which often renders others wicked, or of malignant 
dispositions, it has not, however, the same influence upon them ; 
as they are faithful, civil, and incapable of atrocious crimes. 
Would you believe that in Sweden highway robberies are not 
so much as heard of : for my part, I have not in the whole 
country seen a gibbet or a gallows. They pay an infinite 
respect to their ecclesiastics, whom they suppose to be the 
privy counsellors of Providence ; who, on theif part, turn this 
credulity to their own advantage, and manage their parishioners 
as they please. In general, however, they seldom abuse their 
sovereign authority. Hearkened to as oracles, regarded as the 
dispensers of eternal rewards and punishments, they readily 
influence their hearers into justice, and make them practical 
philosophers without the pains of study. 

As to their persons, they are perfectly well made, and the 
men particularly have a very engaging air. The greatest part 
of the boys whom I saw in the country had very white hair. 
They were as beautiful as Cupids, and there was something 
open and entirely happy in their little chubby faces. The 
girls, on the contrary, have neither such fair nor such even 
complexions, and their features are much less delicate ; which 
is a circumstance different from that of almost every other 
country. Besides this, it is observed that the women are 
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generally afflicted with the itch, for which Scania is particularly 
remarkable. I had an instance of this in one of the inns on 
the road. The hostess was one of the most beautiful women I 
have ever seen ; she had so fine a complexion, that I could not 
avoid admiring it. But what was my surprise, when she 
opened her bosom in order to suckle her child, to perceive that 
seat of delight all covered with this disagreeable distemper. 
The careless manner in which she exposed to our eyes so dis- 
gusting an object, sufficiently testifies that they regard it as no 
very extraordinary malady, and seem to take no pains to con- 
ceal it. Such are the remarks — ^which probably you may think 
trifling enough — I have made in my journey to Stockholm ; 
which, to take it all together, is a large, beautiful, and even 
populous city. 

The arsenal appears to me one of its greatest curiosities ; it 
is an handsome spacious building, but, however, illy stored 
with the implements of war. To recompense this defect, they 
have almost filled it with trophies, and other marks of their 
former military glory. I saw there several chambers filled with 
Danish, Saxon, Polish, and Russian standards. There was at 
least enough to suffice half a dozen armies ; but new standards 
are more easily made tiian new armies can be enlisted. I saw 
besides, some very rich furniture, and some of the crown jewels 
of great value ; but what principally engaged my attention, and 
touched me with passing melancholy, were the bloody, yet 
precious spoils of the two greatest heroes the north ever pro- 
duced. What I mean lare the clothes in which the great 
Gustavus Adolphus, and the intrepid Charles XII. died, by a 
fate not usual to kings. The first, if I remember, is a sort 
of a buff waistcoat, made antique fashion, very plain, and with- 
out the least ornaments ; the second, which was even more 
remarkable, consisted only of a coarse blue cloth coat, a large 
hat of less value, a shirt of coarse Unen, large boots, and buff 
gloves made to cover a great part of the arm. His saddle, his 
pistols, and his sword, have nothing in them remarkable ; the 
meanest soldier was, in this respect, no way inferior to his 
gallant monarch. 

I shall use this opportunity to give you some particulars of 
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the life of a man already so well known, which t had &om per^ 
sons who knew him when a child, and who now, by a fate not 
unusual to courtiers, spend a life of poverty and retirement, and 
talk over in raptures all the actions of their old victorious king» 
companion, and master. 

Courage and inflexible constancy formed the basis of this 
monarch's character. In his tenderest years he gave instances 
of both. When he was yet scarcely seven years old, being at 
dinner with the queen his mother, intending to give a bit of 
bread to a great dog he was fond of, this hungry animal snapt 
too greedily at the morsel, and bit his hand in a terrible man- 
ner. The wound bled copiously, but our young hero, without 
offering to cry, or taking the least notice of his misfortune, 
endeavoured to conceal what had happened, lest his dog should 
be brought into trouble, and wrapped his bloody hand in the 
napkin. The queen perceiving that he did not eat, asked him 
the reason. He contented himself with replying, that he 
thanked her, he was not hungry. They thought he was taken 
ill, and so repeated their solicitations. But all was in vain, 
though the poor child was already grown pale with the loss of 
blood. An officer who attended at table, at last perceived it ; 
for Charles would sooner have died than betrayed his dog» 
whom he knew intended no injury. 

At another time, when in the small-pox, and his case 
appeared dangerous, he grew one day very uneasy in his bed^ 
and a gentleman who watched him, desirous of covering him 
up close, received from the patient a violent box on his ear^ 
Some hours after, observing the prince more calm, he entreated 
to know how he had incurred his displeasure, or what he had 
done to have merited a blow. " A blow," replied Charles, " I 
do not remember any thing of it : I remember, indeed, that I 
thought myself in the battle of Arbela, fighting for Darius^ 
where I gave Alexander a blow, which brought him to the 
ground." 

What great effects might not these two qualities of courage 
and constancy have produced, had they at first received a just 
direction! Charles, with proper instructions, thus naturally 
disposed, would have been the delight and the glory of his age. 
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Happy those princes, who are educated by men who are at once 
virtuous and wise, and have been for some time in the school 
of affliction: whb weigh happiness against glory, and teach 
their royal pupils the real value of fame : who are ever showing 
the superior dignity of man to that of royalty ; that a peasant 
who does his duty is a nobler character than a king of even 
middling reputation. Happy, I say, were princes, could such 
men be found to instruct them ; but those to whom such an 
education is generally intrusted, are men who themselves have 
acted in a sphere too high to know mankind. Puffed up them- 
selves with ideas of false grandeur, and measuring merit 
by adventitious circumstances of greatness, they generally com- 
municate those fatal prejudices to their pupils, confirm their 
pride by adulation, or increase their ignorance by teaching 
them to despise that wisdom which is found among the 
poor. 

But not to moralize when I only intend a story ; what is 
related of the journeys of. this prince is no less astonishing. 
He has sometimes been on horseback for four- and- twenty 
hours successively, and thus traversed the greatest part of his 
kingdom. At last, none of his officers were found capable of 
following him ; he thus, consequently, rode the greatest part of 
these journeys quite alone, without taking a moment's repose, 
and without any other subsistence but a bit of bread. In one 
of these rapid courses he underwent an adventure singular 
enough. Riding thus post one day, all alone, he had the mis- 
fortune to have his horse fall dead under him. This might 
have embarrassed an ordinary man, but it gave Charles no sort 
of uneasiness. Sure of finding another horse, but not equally 
so of meeting with a good saddle and pistols, he ungirds his 
horse, claps the whole equipage on his own back, and thus 
accoutred marches on to the next inn, which by good fortune 
was not far off. Entering the stable, he here found an horse 
entirely to his mind ; so, without further ceremony, he clapped 
on his saddle and housing with great composure, and was just 
going to mount, when the gentleman who owned the horse, 
was apprised of a stranger's going to steal his property out of 
the stable. Upon asking the king, whom he had never seen, 
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bluntly, how he presumed to meddle with his horse, Charles 
coolly replied^ squeezing in his lips, which was his usual 
custom, that he took the horse because he wanted one ; for yea 
see, continued he, if I have none, I shall be obliged to cany 
the saddle myself. This answer did not seem at all satis- 
factory to the gentleman, who instantly drew his sword. In 
this the king was not much behind-hand with him, and to it 
they were going, when the guards by this time came up, and 
testified that surprise which was natural to see arms in the 
hand of a subject against his king. Imagine whether the 
gentleman was less surprised thw they at his unpremeditated 
disobedience. His astonishment, however, was soon dissipated 
by the king, who taking him by the hand, assured him he was 
a brave fellow, and himself would take care he should be pro- 
vided for. This promise was afterwards fulfilled, and I have 
been assured the king made him a captain. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

THE GIFT. 

TO lias, IV BOW-STRSKT, OOYENT-OARDKN. 

Say, cruel Iris, pretty rake, 

Dear mercenary beauty, 
What annual offering shall I make 

Expressive of my duty ? 

My heart, a victim to thine eyes, 

Should I at once deliver — 
Say, would the angry fair one prize 

The giffc, who slights the giver ? 

A bill, a jewel, watch or toy. 

My rivals give ; and let 'em ; 
If gems or gold impart a joy, 

I'll give them — when I get 'em. 

I'll give — ^but not the full-blown rose, 
Or rose-bud more in fashion — 

Such short-liv'd offerings but disclose 
A transitory passion — 
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I'll give thee Bomething yet unpaid, 

Not less sincere than civil : 
I'll give thee — ah ! too chamoing maid, 

I'll give thee — to the devil ! ' 



HAPPINESS IN A GBBAT MBASUEB BSPBNDBNT ON CONSTITUTION.' 

When I reflect on the unambitious retirement in which 1 
passed the earlier part of my life in the country, I cannot avoid 
feeling some pain in thinking that those happy days are never 
to return. In that retreat all nature seemed capable of afiFording 
pleasure ; I then made no refinements on happiness, but could 
be pleased with the most awkward efforts of rustic mirth ; 
thought cross-purposes the highest stretch of human wit, and 
questions and commands the most rational amusement for 
spending the evening. Happy could so charming an illusion 
still continue ! I find that age and knowledge only contribute 
to sour our dispositions. My present enjoyments may be more 
refined, but they are infinitely less pleasing. The pleasure 
Garrick gives can no way compare to that I had received from 
a country wag, who imitated a Quaker's sermon. The music 
of Mattel • is dissonance to what I felt when our old dairy-maid 
sung me into tears with Johnny Armstrong's Last Good 
Night,* or the Cruelty of Barbara Allen. 

Writers of every age have endeavoured to show that plea- 
sure is in us, and not in the objects offered for our amusement. 
If the soul be happily disposed, every thing becomes a subject 
of entertainment, and distress will almost want a name. Every 
occurrence passes in review like the figures of a procession ; 
some may be awkward, others ill-dressed ; but none but a fool 
is for this enraged with the master of the ceremonies. 

I remember to have once seen a slave in a fortification in 

1 See rol. x. p. 95. 
3 Beprinted by its author in 1765, as Essay iii. 
• In 1765 (Essay iii.) <*Mattei" was altered to *<ihe finest singer." GolomU Mattei, 
retired from the stage in 1762. 

^ *' If I go to the opera where Signora Golomba ponrs ont all the mases of melody, 
I sit and sigh for Lissoy's fire-side, and Johnny Armstrong's Last GKxkI Night from 
Peggy Golden. — Goldsmith to Mr, ffodeon, Dec. 27, 1757. 
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Flanders, who appeared no way touched with his situation. 
He was maimed, deformed, and chained ; obliged to toil from 
the appearance of day till night-fall, and condemned to this 
for life ; yet, with all these circumstances of apparent wretched- 
ness, he sung, would have danced but that he wanted a leg, 
and appeared the merriest, happiest man of all the garrison. 
What a practical philosopher was here ! An happy constitution 
supplied philosophy, and though seemingly destitute of wisdom, 
he was really wise. No reading or study had contributed to 
disenchant the fairy land around him. Every thing furnished 
him with an opportunity of mirth ; and though some thought 
him from his insensibility a fool, he was such an idiot as 
philosophers might wish in vain to imitate. \ 

They who, like him, can place themselves on that side of tlie 
world in which every thing appears in a ridiculous or pleasing 
light, will find something in every occurrence to excite their 
good-humour. The most calamitous events, either to them- 
selves or others, can bring no new affliction ; the whole world 
is to them a theatre, on wliich comedies only are acted. All 
the bustle of heroism, or the rants of ambition, serve only to 
heighten the absurdity of the scene, and make the humour 
more poignant. They feel, in short, as Uttle anguish at their 
own distress, or the complaints of others, as the undertaker, 
though dressed in black, feels sorrow at a funeral. 

Of all the men I ever read of, the famous Cardinal de Retz 
possessed this happiness of temper in the highest degree. As 
he was a man of gallantry, and despised all that wore the 
pedantic appearance of philosophy, wherever pleasure was to 
be sold, he was generally foremost to raise the auction. 
Being an universal admirer of the fair sex, when he found one 
lady cruel, he generally fell in love with another, from whom 
he expected a more favourable reception ; if she too rejected 
his addresses, he never thought of retiring into deserts, or 
pining in hopeless distress. He persuaded himself, that 
instead of loving the lady, he only fancied he had loved her, 

' When reprinted in 1765, as Essay iiL, ihe following sentence was added, *' For all 
philosophy is only forcing the trade of happiness, when nature seems to deny the 
means." 
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and so all was well again. When fortune wore her angriest 
look, when he at last fell into the power of his most deadly 
enemy, Cardinal Mazarine, and was confined a close prisoner 
in the castle of Valenciennes, he never attempted to support 
his distress by wisdom or philosophy, for he pretended to 
neither. He laughed at himself and his persecutor, and 
seemed infinitely pleased at his new situation. In this 
mansion of distress, though secluded from his friends, though 
denied all the amusements and even the conveniences of life, 
teazed every hour by the impertinence of wretches who were 
employed to guard him, he still retained his good-humour, 
laughed at all their little spite, and carried the jest so far as to 
be revenged, by writing the life of his gaoler. 

All that philosophy can teach, is to be stubborn or sullen 
under misfortimes. The Cardinal's example will instruct us 
to be merry in circumstances of the highest affliction. It 
matters not whether our good-humour be construed by others 
into insensibility, or even idiotism ; it is happiness to ourselves, 
and none but a fool would measure his satisfaction by what 
the world thinks of it.* 

Dick Wildgoose was one of the happiest silly fellows I ever 
knew. He was of the number of those good-natured creatures 
that are said to do no harm to any but themselves. Whenever 
Dick fell into any misery, he usually called it seeing life. If 
his head was broke by a chairman, or his pocket picked by a 
sharper, he comforted himself by imitating the Hibernian 
dialect of the one, or the more fashionable cant of the other. 
Nothing came amiss to Dick. His inattention to money 
matters had incensed his father to such a degree, that all the 
intercession of friends in his favour was fruitless. The old 
gentleman was on his death-bed. The whole family, and Dick 
among the number, gathered around him. I leave my second 
son Andrew, said the expiring miser, my whole estate, and 
desire him to be frugal. Andrew, in a sorrowful tone, as is 

' When reprinted in 1765 as Essay iii., the following sentence vas added : — *' For 
my own part, I never pass by one of our prisons for debt, that I do not envy that 
felicity which is still going forward among those people, who forget the cares of the 
world by being shnt out from its ambition.'* 

VOL. III. D 
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usual on these occasions, " prayed heayen to prolong his life 
and health to enjoy it himself." I recommend Simon, my 
third son, to the care of his elder brother, and leave him 
beside four thousand pounds. " Ah ! father,*' cried Simon, 
(in great affliction, to be sure) " may heaven give you life and 
health to enjoy it yourself! " At last, turning to poor Dick; 
"as for you, you always have been a sad dog, you'll never 
come to good, you'll never be rich, I'll leave you a shilling 
to buy an halter." " Ah ! father," cries Dick, without any 
emotion, " may heaven give you life and health to enjoy it 
yourself ! " This was all the trouble the loss of fortune gave 
this thoughtless, imprudent creature. However, the tender- 
ness of an uncle recompensed the neglect of a father ; and 
Dick is now not only excessively good-humoured, but compe- 
tently rich. 

The world * in short may cry out at a bankrupt who appears at 
a ball : at an author who laughs at the pubUc which pronounces 
him a dunce ; at a general who smiles at the reproach of the 
vulgar, or the lady who keeps her good-humour in spite of 
scandal; but such is the wisest behaviour they can possibly 
assume; it is certainly a better way to oppose calamity by 
dissipation, than to take up the arms of reason or resolution to 
oppose it : by the first method we forget our miseries, by the 
last we only conceal them from others ; by struggling with 
misfortunes, we are sure to receive some wounds in the 
conflict. The only method to come oS victorious, is by 
running away. 

ON OUR THEATEES. 

Mademoiselle Clairon," a celebrated actress at Paris, seems 
to me the most perfect female figure I have ever seen upon any 
stage. Not, perhaps, that Nature has been more liberal of 
personal beauty to her, than some to be seen upon our 
theatres at home. There are actresses here who have as much 
of what connoisseurs call stattiary grace, by which is meant 

' YcB, let the world,— E»8ay iii. 
* Claire Josephe Leyris dc la Tude Clairon, bom 1723, retired from the stage 1765, 
and died 1803. 
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elegance unconnected with motion, as she ; but they all fall 
infinitely short of her, when the soul comes to give expression 
to the limbs, and animates every feature. 

Her first appearance is excessively engaging; she never 
comes in staring round upon the company, as if she intended 
to count the benefits of the house, or at least to see, as well as 
be seen. Her eyes are always, at first, intently fixed upon the 
persons of the drama, and then she lifts them by degrees, with 
enchanting diffidence, upon the spectators. Her first speech, 
or at least the first part of it, is delivered with scarce any 
motion of the arm ; her hands and her tongue never set out 
together ; but the one prepares us for the other. She some^ 
times begins with a mute, eloquent attitude ; but never goes 
forward all at once with hands, eyes, head, and voice. This 
observation, though it may appear of no importance, should 
certainly be adverted to; nor do I see any one performer 
— Oarrick only excepted — among us that is not, in this par- 
ticular, apt to offend. By this simple beginning she gives 
herself a power of rising in the passion of the scene. As she 
proceeds, every gesture, every look acquires new violence, till 
at last transported, she fills the whole vehemence of the part, 
and all the idea of the poet. 

Her hands are not alternately stretched out, and then 
drawn in again, as with the singing-women at Sadler*s-wells : 
they are employed with graceful variety, and every moment 
please with new and unexpected eloquence. Add to this, that 
their motion is generally from the shoulder ; she never flourishes 
her hands while the upper part of her arm is motionless, nor 
has she the ridiculous appearance, as if her elbows were pinned 
to her hips. 

But of all the cautions to be given our rising actresses, I 
would particularly recommend it to them never to take notice 
of the audience, upon any occasion whatsoever ; let the 
spectators applaud never so loudly, their praises should pass, 
except at the end of the epilogue, with seeming inattention. 
I can never pardon a lady on the stage who, when she draws 
the admiration of the whole audience, turns about to make 
them a low courtesy for their applause. Such a figure no 

d2 
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longer continues Belvidera, but at once drops into 
Mrs. Gibber.* Suppose a sober tradesman, who once a year 
takes his shilling's worth at Drury-lane, in order to be 
delighted with the figure of a queen, the queen of Sheba for 
instance, or any other queen ; this honest man has no other 
idea of the great but from their superior pride and imperti- 
nence : suppose such a man placed among the spectators, the 
first figure that appears on the stage is the queen herself, 
courtesying and cringing to all the company; how can he 
fancy her the haughty favourite of king Solomon the wise, 
who appears actually more submissive than the wife of his 
bosom. We are all tradesmen of a nicer relish in this respect, 
and such conduct must disgust every spectator who loves to 
have the illusion of nature strong upon him. 

Yet, while I recommend to our actresses a skilful attention 
to gesture, I would not have them study it in the looking- 
glass. This, without some precaution, will render their action 
formal ; by too great an intimacy with this, they become stiff 
and affected. People seldom improve, when they have no 
other model but themselves to copy after. I remember to 
have known a notable performer of the other sex," who made 
great use of this flattering monitor, and yet was one of the 
stiffest figures I ever saw. I am told his apartment was hung 
round with looking-glass, that he might see his person twenty 
times reflected upon entering the room; and I will make 
bold to say, he saw twenty very ugly fellows whenever he 
did so. 

^ Snaannah Maria Arne, daughter of Dr. Ame, and wife of TheophiloB Gibber, died 
1 766. There is a fine print, by M ^Ardell, of Garrick and her as Jaffier and Belvidera. 
She iraB called " the nightingale of the stage." 

s Thomas Sheridan (died 1788), son of the friend of Swift^ and fi^ther of Bichard 
Brinsley Sheridan. 
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ON THB USE OP LANGUAGE. 

The manner in which most writers begin their treatises on 
the Use of Language is generally thus : " Language has been 
granted to man, in order to discover his wants and necessities, 
so as to have them relieved by society. Whatever we desire, 
whatever we wish, it is but to clothe those desires or wishes in 
words, in order to fruition ; the principal use of language, 
therefore," say they, " is to express our wants, so as to receive 
a speedy redress." 

Such an account as this may serve to satisfy grammarians 
and rhetoricians well enough, but men who know tlie world 
maintain very contrary maxims ; they hold, and I think with 
some show of reason, tliat he who best knows how to conceal 
his necessities and desires, is the most likely person to find 
redress, and that the true use of speech is not so much to 
express our wants as to conceal them.* 

When we reflect on the manner in which mankind gene- 
rally confer their favours, we shall find that they who seem to 
want them least, are the very persons who most liberally share 
them. There is something so attractive in riches, that the 
large heap generally collects from the smaller ; and the poor 
find as much pleasure in increasing the enormous mass, as the 
miser who owns it, sees happiness in its increase. Nor is 
there in this anything repugnant to the laws of true morality. 
Seneca himself allows, that in conferring benefits, the present 
should always be suited to the dignity of the receiver. Thus 

> Beprinted by its aathor in 1765, as Essay y. 
' This saying, long attributed to Talleyrand, Gbldsmith derived from Dr. Tonng, 
who appears bimself to haye taken it from one of Sonth^s sermons : 
'* Where Nature's end of language is declined, 
And men talk only to conceal their mind." 
Su a enrioos note on this subject in NoUt aitd Q^eriea^ voL i. p. 88. 
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the rich receive large presents, and are thanked for accepting 
them. Men of middling stations are obliged to be content 
with presents something less ; while the beggar, who may be 
truly said to want indeed, is well paid if a farthing rewards 
his warmest solicitations. 

Every man who has seen the world, and has had his vps and 
downs in life, as the expression is, must have frequently 
experienced the truth of this doctrine, and must know that to 
have much, or to seem to have it, is the only way to have 
more. Ovid finely compares a man of broken fortune to a 
falling column ; the lower it sinks, the greater weight it is 
obliged to sustain. Thus, when a man has no occasion to 
borrow, he finds numbers willing to lend him. Should he ask 
his friend to lend him an hundred pounds, it is possible, from 
the largeness of his demand, he may find credit for twenty ; 
but should he humbly only sue for a trifle, it is two to one 
whetlier he might be trusted for twopence. A certain young 
fellow at George's,* whenever he had occasion to ask his friend 
for a guinea, used to prelude his request as if he wanted two 
hundred, and talked so familiarly of large sums, that none 
could ever think he wanted a small one. The same gentleman, 
whenever he wanted credit for a new suit from his tailor, always 
made the proposal in laced clothes ; for he found by experience, 
that if he appeared shabby on these occasions, Mr. Lynch had 
taken an oath against trusting ; or what was every bit as bad, 
his foreman was out of the way, and would not be at home 
these two days. 

There can be no inducement to reveal our wants, except to 
find pity, and by this means relief; but before a poor man 
opens his mind in such circumstances, he should first consider 
whether he is contented to lose the esteem of the person he 
solicits, and whether he is willing to give up friendship only to 
excite compassion. Pity and friendship are passions incom- 

* ** London at that time [1751] had many advantages which have been long Binoe lost. 
There were a number of coffee-houseB where the town wits met every evening ; parti- 
cularly the Bedford in the Piasza, Covent Garden, and George's at Temple Bar. 
Young as I was, I made my way to those plaoes." — ^Abthitk Murpht {Poo^a lAfe of 
Murphy, -p, 11.) iSise also article ''George^s Coffee-house" in Cunningham's Hand- 
Booh of London^ and No. I of Attributed Bssays in this volume. 
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patible with each other, and it is impossible that both can reside 
in any breast for the smallest space, without impairing each 
other. Friendship is made up of esteem and pleasure ; pity is 
composed of sorrow and contempt : the mind may for some time 
fluctuate between them, but it never can entertain both together. 

Yet, let it not be thought that I would exclude pity from 
the human mind. There is scarcely any who are not in some 
degree possessed of this pleasing softness ; but it is at best but 
a short-lived passion, and seldom affords distress more than 
transitory assistance. With some it scarcely lasts from the 
first impulse till the hand can be put into the pocket ; with 
others it may continue for twice that space, and on some of 
extraordinary sensibility, I have seen it operate for half an 
hour. But last as it may, it generally produces but beggarly 
effects ; and where, from this motive, we give farthings, from 
others we give always pounds. In great distress, we sometimes, 
it is true, feel the influence of tenderness stron^y ; when the 
same distress solicits a second time, we then feel with diminished 
sensibility, but, like the repetition of an echo^ every new 
impulse becomes weaker, till at last our sensations lose every 
mixture of sorrow, and degenerate into downright contempt. 

Jack Spindle and I were old acquaintance ; but he's gone. 
Jack was bred in a compting-house, and his fether dying just 
as he was out of his time, left him a handsome fortune, and 
many friends to advise with. The restraint in which he had 
been brought up had thrown a gloom upon his temper, which 
some regarded as an habitual prudence, and from such consi- 
derations, he had every day repeated offers of friendship. Those 
who had money, were ready to offer him their assistance that 
way ; and they who had daughters, frequently, in the warmth of 
affection, advised him to marry. Jack, however, was in good 
circumstances ; he wanted neither money, friends, nor a wife, 
and therefore modestly declined their proposals. 

Some errors in the management of his affairs, and several 
losses in trade, soon brought Jack to a different way of thinking ; 
and he at last thought it his best way to let his friends know 
that their offers were at length acceptable. His first address 
was therefore to a scrivener, who had formerly made him 
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frequent oflfers of money and friendship, at a time when, perhaps, 
he knew those offers would have been refused. 

Jack, therefore, thought he might use his old friend without 
any ceremony, and as a man confident of not being refused, 
requested the use of an hundred guineas for a few days, as he 
just then had an occasion for money. " And pray, Mr. Spindle," 
replied the scrivener, " do you want all this money ? " "Want 
it. Sir," says the other, " if I did not want it, I should not have 
asked for it." " I am sorry for that," says the friend ; " for those 
who want money when they come to borrow, will want money 
when they should come to pay. To say the truth, Mr. Spindle, 
money is money now-a-days. I believe it is all sunk in the 
bottom of the sea, for my part ; and he that has got a little is 
a fool if he does not keep what he has got." 

Not quite disconcerted by this refusal, our adventurer w^as 
resolved to apply to another, whom he knew to be the very best 
friend he had in the world. The gentleman whom he now 
addressed, received his proposal with all the affability that 
could be expected from generous friendship. " Let me see, 
you want an hundred guineas ; and pray, dear Jack, would not 
fifty answer ? " ** If you have but fifty to spare. Sir, I must be 
contented." " Fifty to spare ! I do not say that, for I believe 
I have but twenty about me." " Then I must borrow the other 
thirty from some other friend." " And, pray," replied the 
friend, " would it not be the best way to borrow the whole 
money from that other friend, and then one note will serve for 
all, you know. Lord, Mr. Spindle, make no ceremony with me 
at any time ; you know I'm your friend, and when you chuse 

a bit of dinner or so. ^You, Tom, see the gentleman down. 

You won't forget to dine with us now and then. Your very 
humble servant." 

Distressed, but not discouraged at this treatment, he was at 
last resolved to find that assistance from love, which he could 
not have from friendship. Miss Jenny Dismal had a fortune 
in her own hands, and she had already made all the advances 
that her sex's modesty would permit. He made his proposal, 
therefore with confidence, but soon perceived, " No bankrupt 
ever found the fair one kind." Miss Jenny and Master Billy 
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Galloon were lately fallen deeply in love with each other, and 
the whole neighbourhood thought it would soon be a match. 

Every day now began to strip Jack of his former finery ; his 
clothes flew piece by piece to the pawnbrokers, and he seemed 
at length equipped in the genuine mourning of antiquity.* But 
still he thought himself secure from starving ; the numberless 
invitations he had received to dine, even after his losses, were 
yet unanswered ; he was therefore now resolved to accept of a 
dinner because he wanted one ; and in this manner he actually 
lived among his friends a whole week without being openly 
af&onted. The last place I saw poor Jack was at the Rev. Dr. 
Gosling's. He had, as he fancied, just nicked the time, for he 
came in as the cloth was laying. He took a chair without 
being desired, and talked for some time without being attended 
to. He assured the company, that nothing procured so good 
an appetite as a walk to White Conduit-house," where he had 
been that morning. He looked at the table-cloth, and praised 
the figure of the damask ; talked of a feast where he had been 
the day before, but that the venison was overdone. All this, 
however, procured the poor creature no invitation, and he was 
not yet suflSciently hardened to stay without being asked; 
wherefore, finding the gentleman of the house insensible to all 
his fetches, he thought proper, at last, to retire, and mend his 
appetite by a walk in the Park. 

You then, O ye beggars of my acquaintance, whether in rags 
or lace ; whether in Kent-street or the Mall ; whether at the 
Smyrna or St. Giles's ; * might I advise you as a friend, never 
seem in want of the favour which you solicit. Apply to every 
passion but pity, for redress. You may find reKef from vanity, 
from self-interest, or from avarice, but seldom from compassion. 
The very eloquence of a poor man is disgusting; and that 
mouth which is opened even for flattery, is seldom expected to 
close without a petition. 

If, then, you would ward off the gripe of poverty, pretend to 

' Altered in Essays (1765) to " livery of misfortune." 
2 ** To White Conduit House" (see p. 25)— altered in Essays (1765) to "in the Park." 
' That is, in the Borough or Pall Mall ; in St. James or St. Q-iles'. Kent Street is 

in Southwark ; the Smyrna Coffee-house was in Pall Mall, over against Marlborough 

House. 
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be a stranger to her, and she will at least use you with cere- 
mony. Hear not my advice, but that of Ofellus.' If you be 
caught dining upon a halfpenny porringer of pease soup, and 
potatoes, praise the wholesomeness of your frugal repafit. You 
may observe ihsA. Dr. Oheyne has prescribed pease broth for the 
gravel ; hint Hiat you are not one of those who are always 
making a god of your belly. If you are obliged to wear a flimsy 
stuff in the midst of winter, be the first to remark that stuffs 
are very much worn at Paris. If there be found some irre- 
parable defects in any part of your equipage, which cannot be 
concealed by all the arts of sitting cross-legged, coaxing, or 
darning, say, thai neither you nor Sampson Gideon ' were ever 
Tery fond of di«ss. Or, if you be a philosopher, hint that Plato 
and Seneca are the tailors you choose to employ ; assure the 
company that men ought to be content with a bare covering, 
since what is now the pride of some, was formerly our shame. 
Horace will give you a Latin sentence fit for the occasion — 

" toga, qiHB defendere firigns, 

QnamviB crassa^ quest " 

In short, however caught, do not give up, but ascribe to the 
frugality of your disposition what others might be apt to attri- 
bute to the narrowness of your circumstances, and appear 
rather to be a miser than a beggar. To be poor, and to seem 
poor, is a certain method never to rise. Pride in the great is 
hateful, in the wise it is ridiculous ; beggarly pride is the only 
sort of vanity I can excuse. 

THE HISTORY OF HYPATIA. 

Man, when secluded from society, is not a more solitary 
being than the woman who leaves the duties of her own sex to 
invade the privileges of ours. She seems, in such circumstances, 
like one in banishment; she appears like a neutral being 
between the sexes ; and though she may have the admiration 
of both, she finds true happiness from neither. 

* '* Nee metis hie sermo est ; sed qius prsoepit OfeUufl." — ^Hob. 
3 A rich Jew broker, remarkable for his sloYenly dress. He died at BeWedere, in 
Kent, in October, 1762, and vas buried in the Jews' burying-gronnd at Mile-end. His 
son, in 1789, was created an Irish peer, by the title of Baron Eardley of Spalding. 
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Of all ibe ladies of aniiquity, I have read of none ^o was 
ever more justly celebrated than the beautiful Hypatia, the 
daughter of Theon the philosopher. This most accomfdished 
of women was bom at Alexandria, in the reign of Theodosius 
the younger. Nature was never more lavish of its gifts than it 
had been to her, endued as she was with the most exalted 
understanding, and the h^piest torn to science. Education 
completed what Nature had begun> and made her the prodigy 
not only of her age, but the glory of her sex. From her father 
she learned geometry and astronomy ; she collected from the 
conversation and schools of £he other philosophers, for which 
Alexandria was at that time famous, die principles of the rest 
of the sciences. 

What cannot be conquered by natural penetration and a 
passion of study ! The boundless knowledge, whidi at that 
period of time was required to form the character of a philo- 
sopher, no way discouraged her ; she delivered herself up to the 
study of Aristotle and Plato, and soon not one in aU Alexandria 
understood so perfectly as she all the difficulties of these two 
philosophers. But not their systems alone, but ihose of every 
other sect were quite familiar to her; and to this knowledge 
she added that of polite leaming, and the art of oratory. AH 
the leaming which it was possible for the human mind to con- 
tain, being joined to a most enchanting eloquence, rendered 
this lady the wander not only of the populace, who easily 
admire, but of philosophers tiiemselves, who are seldom fond of 
admiration. 

The dity of Alexandria was every day crowded with strangers, 
who came from all parts of Greece and Asia to see and hear 
her. As for the charms of her person, they might not probably 
have been mentioned, did she not join to a beauty iJie most 
Btriking a virtue that might repress the most assuming ; and 
though in the whole capital, fetmed for charms, there was not one 
who could equal her in beauty ; though in a city, the resort of all 
the leaming then existing in the world, there was not one who 
could equal her in knowledge ; yet, with such accomplishments, 
Hypatia was the most modest of her sex. Her reputation for 
virtue was not less than her virtues; and though in a city 
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divided between two factions, though visited by the wits and the 
philosophers of the age, calumny never dared to suspect her 
morals, or attempt her character. Both the Christians and the 
Heathens who have transmitted her history and her misfortunes, 
have but one voice, when they speak of her beauty, her 
Imowledge, and her virtue. Nay, so much harmony reigns 
in their accounts of this prodigy of perfection, that, in spite of 
the opposition of their faith, we should never have been able to 
judge of what religion was Hypatia, were we not informed, from 
other circumstances, that she was an heathen. Providence had 
taken so much pains in forming her, that we are almost induced 
to complain of its not having endeavoured to make her a 
Christian ; but from this complaint we are deterred by a thou- 
sand contrary observations, which lead us to reverence its 
inscrutable mysteries. 

This great reputation, of which she so justly was possessed, 
was at last, however, the occasion of her ruin. The person, 
who then possessed the patriarchate of Alexandria, was equally 
remarkable for his violence, cruelty, and pride. Conducted by 
an ill-grounded zeal for the Christian religion, or perhaps 
desirous of augmenting his authority in the city, he had long 
meditated the banishment of the Jews. A difference arising 
between them and the Christians with respect to some public 
games, seemed to him a proper juncture for putting his 
ambitious designs into execution. He foimd no difficulty in 
exciting the people, naturally disposed to revolt. The prefect 
who at that time commanded the city, interposed on this 
occasion, and thought it just to put one of the chief creatures 
of the patriarch to the torture, in order to discover the first 
promoter of the conspiracy. The patriarch, enraged at the 
injustice he thought offered to his character and dignity, and 
piqued at the protection which was offered to the Jews, 
sent for the chiefs of the synagogue, and enjoined them to 
renounce their designs, upon pain of incurring his highest 
displeasure. 

The Jews, far from fearing his menaces, excited new tumults, 
in which several citizens had the misfortune to fall. The 
patriarch could no longer contain ; at the head of a numerous 
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body of Christians, he flew to the synagogues, which he 
demolished, and drove the Jews from a city, of which they had 
been possessed since the times of Alexander the Great. It 
may be easily imagined that the prefect could not behold, 
without pain, his jurisdiction thus insulted, and the city 
depriyed of a number of its most industrious inhabitants. 

The affair was therefore brought before the emperor. The 
patriarch complained of the excesses of the Jews, and the 
prefect of the outrages of the patriarch. At this very juncture, 
five hundred monks of mount Nitria, imagining the life of their 
chief to be in danger, and that their religion was threatened in 
his fall, flew into the city with ungovernable rage, attacked the 
prefect in the streets, and, not content with loading him with 
reproaches, wounded him in several places. 

The citizens had by this time notice of the fury of the 
monks ; they therefore assembled in a body, put the monks 
to flight, seized on him who had been found throwing a stone, 
and delivered him to the prefect, who caused him to be put 
to death without farther delay. 

The patriarch immediately ordered the dead body, which 
had been exposed to view, to be taken down, procured for it 
all the pomp and rites of burial, and went even so far as him- 
self to pronounce the funeral oration, in which he classed a 
seditious monk among the martyrs. This conduct was by no 
means generally approved of ; the most moderate even among 
the Christians perceived and blamed his indiscretion; but he 
was now too far advanced to retire. He had made several 
overtures towards a reconciliation with the prefect, which not 
succeeding, he bore all those an implacable hatred, whom he 
imagined to have any hand in traversing his designs ; but 
Hypatia was particularly destined to ruin. She could not 
find pardon, as she was known to have a most refined friendship 
for the prefect ; wherefore the populace were incited against 
her. Peter, a reader of the principal church, one of those vile 
slaves by whom men in power are too frequentiy attended, 
wretches ever ready to commit any crime which they hope may 
render them agreeable to their employer; this fellow, I say, 
attended by a crowd of villains, waited for Hypatia, as she was 
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retujnixig from a visit, at her own door, seized her as she was 
going in, and dragged her to one of the churches called Cesarea, 
where, stripping her in a most inhuman manner, they exercised 
the most horrible cruelties upon her, cut her into pieces, and 
burnt her remains to ashes. Such was the end of Hypatia, the 
glory of her own 9ex, ^d the astoiushment of ours. 



ON JUSTZOB AND aENEBOSITT.^ 

Lysippus is a man whose greatness of soul the whole world 
admires. His generosity is such, that it prevents a demand, 
and saves the receiver the trouble and the confusion of a 
request. His hberality also, does not oblige more by its 
greatness, than by his inimitable grace in giving. Sometimes 
he even distributes his bounties to strangers, and has been 
known to do good offices to those who professed themselves his 
enemies. All the world are unanimous in th^ praise of his 
generosity ; there is only one sort of people who complain of 
his conduct. Lysippus does not pay his debts. 

It is no difficult matter to account for a conduct so seemingly 
incompatible with itself. There is greatness in being generous, 
and there is only simple justice in satisfying his creditors. 
Generosity is the part of a soul raised above the vulgar. 
There is in it something of what v^e admire in heroes, and 
praise with a degree of rapture. Justice, on the contrary, is a 
mere mechanic virtue, only fit for tradesmen, and what is 
practised by every broker in Change Alley. 

In paying his debts a man barely does his duty, and it is an 
action attended with no sort of glory. Should Lysippus 
satisfy his creditors, who would be at the pains of telling it to 
the world ? Generosity is a virtue of a very different com- 
plexion. It is raised above duty, and from its elevation attracts 
the attention and the praises of us little mortals below. 

In this manner do men generally reason upon justice and 
generosity. The first is despised, though a virtue essential to 
the good of society ; and the other attracts our esteem, which 

* Repxinted by its author m 1765, w Essay vi. 
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too freqaently proceeds from an impetuosity of temper, rather 
directed by yanity than reason. Lysippus is told that his 
banker asks a debt of forty pounds, and that a distressed 
acquaintance petitions for the same sum* He gives it, without 
hesitating, to the latter ; for he demands as a favour what the 
former requires as a debt. 

Mankind in general are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
import of the word justice : it is commonly believed to consist 
only in a performance of those duties to which the laws of 
society can oblige us. This I allow is sometimes the import 
of the word, and in this sense justice is distinguished from 
equity ; but there is a justice still more extensive, and which 
can be shown to embrace all the virtues united. 

Justice may be defined, that virtue which impels us to give 
to every person what is his due. In this extended sense of 
the word, it comprehends the practice of every virtue which 
reason prescribes, or society should expect. Our duty to 
our Maker, to each other, and to ourselves, are fully answered, 
if we give them what we owe them. Thus justice, properly 
speaking, is the only virtue, and all the rest have their 
origin in it. 

The qualities of candour, fortitude, charity, and generosity, 
for instance, are not, in their own nature, virtues ; and, if ever 
they deserve the title, it is owing only to justice, which impels 
and directs them. Without such a moderator, candour might 
become indiscretion, fortitude obstinacy, charity imprudence, 
and generosity mistaken profusion. 

A disinterested action, if it be not conducted by justice, is at 
best indifferent in its nature, and not unfrequently even turns 
to vice. The expenses of society, of presents, of entertain- 
ments, and the other helps to cheerfulness, are actions merely 
indifferent, when not repugnant to a better method of dispos- 
ing of our superfluities; but they become vicious when they 
obstruct or exhaust our abilities from a more virtuous 
disposition of our circumstances. 

True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary as 
those imposed upon us by law. It is a rule imposed upon us 
by reason, which should be the sovereign law of a rational 
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being. But this generosity does not consist in obeying every 
impulse of humanity, in following blind passion for our guide, 
and impaiiing our circumstances by present benefactions, so 
as to render us incapable of future ones. 

Misers are generally characterised as men without honour, 
or without humanity, who live only to accumulate, and to this 
passion sacrifice every other happiness. They have been 
described as madmen, who, in the midst of abundance, banish 
every pleasure, and make, from imaginary wants, real neces- 
sities. But few, very few, correspond to tliis exaggerated 
picture; and, perhaps, there is not one in whom all these 
circumstances are found united. Instead of this, we find the 
sober and the industrious branded by the vain and the idle, 
with this odious appellation ; men who, by frugality and labour, 
raise themselves above their equals, and contribute their share 
of industry to the common stock. 

Whatever the vain or the ignorant may say, well were it for 
society had we more of this character amongst us. In general, 
these close men are found at last the true benefactors of society. 
With an avaricious man we seldom lose in our dealings, but 
too frequently in our commerce with prodigality. 

A French priest, whose name was Godinot,* went for a long 
time by the name of the Griper. He refused to relieve the 
most apparent wretchedness, and by a skilful management of 
his vineyard, had the good fortune to acquire immense sums 
of money. The inhabitants of Rheims, who were his fellow- 
citizens, detested him, and the populace, who seldom love a 
miser, wherever he went received him with contempt. He still, 
however, continued his former simplicity of life, his amazing 
and unremitted frugality. This good man had long perceived 
the wants of the poor in the city, particularly in having no 
water but what they were obliged to buy at an advanced price ; 
wherefore that whole fortune which he had been amassing, he 
laid out in an aqueduct, by which he did the poor more useful 
and lasting service, than if he had distributed his whole income 
in charity every day at his door. 

' John Qodinoti an ecclesiastic, who is said to have expended more than half a 
million lirres, in procuring for his fellow citizens a supply of pare water. He was bora 
at Rheims in 1661, and died there in 1749. 
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Among men long conversant with books, we too- frequently 
find those misplaced virtues, of which I have been now com- 
plaining. We find the studious animated with a strong passion 
for the great virtues, as they are mistakenly called, and utterly 
forgetful of the ordinary ones. The declamations of philo- 
sophy are generally rather exhausted on these supererogatory 
duties, than on such as are indispensably necessary. A man, 
therefore, who has taken his ideas of mankind from study 
alone, generally comes into the world with a heart melting at 
every fictitious distress. Thus he is induced, by misplaced 
liberality, to put himself into the indigent circumstances of the 
person he relieves. 

I shall conclude this paper with the advice of one of the 
ancients, to a young man whom he saw giving away all his 
substance to pretended distress. " It is possible that the 
person you relieve may be an honest man ; and I know that 
you who relieve him are such. You see, then, by your gene- 
rosity, you only rob a man who is certainly deserving, to 
bestow it on one who may possibly be a rogue. And while you 
are unjust in rewarding uncertain merit, you are doubly guilty 
by stripping yourself." 

A SONNET. 

Weeping, murmuring, complaining. 

Lost to every gay delight — 
Myra, too sincere for feigning. 

Fears th' approaching bridal night. 

Yet why this killing soft dejection' 

Or dim thy beauty with a tear ? 
Had Myra foUow'd my direction. 

She long had wanted cause to fear.' 

* AfterwanlB altered to, " Yet why impair thy bright perfection." 
* See Yol. L p. 95. I may here add, that this sonnet or madrigal is imitated from 
the French of Saint Fayin, whose poems were ooUectively edited in 1759. 
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SOME PAETICULABS RELATING TO FATHER FEYJOO.» 

Primns mortales toUere contra 
Est oculoB ausns, primusque a£8argere contra. — Lucr. 

The Spanish nation has, for many centuries past, been 
remarkable for the grossest ignorance in polite literature, 
especially in point of natural philosophy ; a science so useful 
to mankind, that her neighbours have ever esteemed it a matter 
of the greatest importance to endeavour, by repeated experi- 
ments, to strike a light out of the chaos in which truth seemed 
to be confounded. Their curiosity in this respect, was so 
indiflferent, that though they had discovered new worlds, they 
were at a loss to explain the phenomena of their own, and 
their pride so unaccountable, that they disdained to borrow 
from others that instruction which their natural indolence 
permitted them not to acquire. 

It gives me, however, a secret satisfaction to behold an 
extraordinary genius now existing in that nation, whose 
studious endeavours seem calculated to undeceive the super- 
stitious, and instruct the ignorant; I mean the celebrated 
Padre Feyjoo. In unravelling the mysteries of nature, and 
explaining physical experiments, he takes an opportunity of 
displaying the concurrence of second causes, in those very 
wonders which the vulgar ascribe to supernatural influence. 

An example of this kind happened a few years ago in a 
small town of the kingdom of Valencia. Passing through at 
the hour of mass, he alighted from his mule, and proceeded to 
the parish church, which he found extremely crowded, and 
there appeared on the faces of the faithful a more than usual 
alacrity. The sun, it seems, which had been for some minutes 
under a cloud, had begun to shine on a large crucifix, that 
stood on the middle of the altar, studded with several precious 
stones. The reflection from these, and from the diamond 
eyes of some silver saints, so dazzled the multitude, that they 
unanimously cried out, " A miracle ! a miracle ! " whilst the 
priest at the altar, with seeming consternation, continued his 

* See vol. ii. p. 27. 
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heavenly conversation. Padre Fe}'joo soon dissipated the 
charm, by tying his handkerchief round the head of one of the 
statues, for which he was arraigned by the Inquisition ; whose 
flames, however, he has had the good fortune hitherto to 
escape. 



No. IV.— SATUEDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1759. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Were I to measure the merit of my present undertaking by 
its success, or the rapidity of its sale, I might be led to form 
conclusions by no means favourable to the pride of an author. 
Should I estimate my fame by its extent, every newspaper and 
magazine would leave me far behind. Their fame is diffused 
in a very wide circle, that of some as far as Islington, and 
some yet farther still : while mine, I sincerely believe, has 
hardly travelled beyond the sound of Bow-bell ; * and while the 
works of others fly like unpinioned swans, I find my own move 
as heavily as a new-plucked goose. 

Still, however, I have as much pride as they who have ten 
times as many readers. It is impossible to repeat all the 
agreeable delusions in which a disappointed author is apt to 
find comfoi*t. I conclude, that what my reputation wants in 
extent, is made up by its solidity : minus juvat gloria lata quam 
magna. I have great satisfaction in considering the delicacy 
and discernment of thos^ readers I have, and in ascribing my 
want of popularity to the ignorance or inattention of those I 
have not. All the world may forsake an author, but vanity 
will never forsake him. 

Yet, notwithstanding so sincere a confession, I was once 
induced to show my indignation against the public, by discon- 
tinuing my endeavours to please ; and was bravely resolved, 
like lUJeigh, to vex them by burning my manuscript in a 
passion.* Upon recollection, however, I considered what set 

* ** Far as loud Bow's stnpendons bells resound." — Pope. 
2 ** His booke [The History of the World] sold very slowly at first, and the book- 

b2 
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or body of people would be displeased at my rashness. The 
sun, after so sad an accident, might shine next morning as 
bright as usual ; men might laugh and sing the next day, and 
transact business as before, and not a single creature feel any 
regret but myself. 

1 reflected upon the story of a minister, who, in the reign of 
Charles II., upon a certain occasion, resigned all his posts, 
and retired into the country in a fit of resentment. But, as he 
had not given the world entirely up with his ambition, he sent 
a messenger to town to see how the courtiers would bear his 
resignation. Upon the messenger's return he was asked 
whether there appeared any commotions at court ? To which 
he replied. There were very great ones. **Aye," says the 
minister, ** I knew my friends would make a bustle ; all 
petitioning the king for my restoration, I presume." " No, Sir," 
replied the messenger, " they are only petitioning his majesty 
to be put in your place." In the same manner, should I retire 
in indignation, instead of having Apollo in mourning, or the 
Muses in a fit of the spleen; instead of having the learned 
world apostrophising at my untimely decease, perhaps all 
Grub-street might laugh at my fall, and self-approving dignity 
might never be able to shield me from ridicule. In short, I 
am resolved to write on, if it were only to spite them. If the 
present generation will not hear my voice, hearken, O posterity! 
to you I call, and from you I expect redress ! What rapture 
will it not give to have the Scaligers, Daciers, and Warburtons 
of future times commenting with admiration upon every 
line I now write, working away those ignorant creatures who 
oflfer to arraign my merit, with all the virulence of learned 

seller oomplayned of it, and told him that he should be a loser by it, which put Sir W. 
into a passion ; and he sayd, that since the world did not understand it, they should 
not have his second part, which he took and threw into the fire, and burnt before his 
face." — Aubbet's Lives, ii. 518. The same story is told in the epistle prefixed to 
Winstanley's ** Lives of the most Famous English Poets," 1687, 12mo. 

''This treatise he [Ascham] completed, but did not publish ; for that poverty which 
in our days drives authors so hastily in such numbers to the press, in the time of 
Ascham, I believe, debarred them firom it. The printers gave little for a copy, and, 
if we may believe the tale of RaleigVs history, were not forward to print what was 
offered them for nothing. Ascham's Schoolmcuter therefore lay unseen in his study, 
and was at last dedicated to Lord Cecil by his widow."— Db. Johksoh's Life of 
A8cham» 
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reproach.* Ay, my friends, let them feel it : call names, never 
spare them ; they deserve it all, and ten times more. I have 
been told of a critic, who was crucified at the command of 
another to the reputation of Homer. That, no doubt, was 
more than poetical justice, and I shall be perfectly content if 
those who criticise me are only clapped in the pillory, kept 
fifteen days upon bread and water, and obliged to run the 
gantlope through Paternoster-row. The truth is, I can expect 
happmess from posterity either way. If I write ill, happy 
in being forgotten ; if well, happy in being remembered with 
respect. 

Yet, considering things in a prudential light, perhaps I was 
mistaken in designing my paper as an agreeable relaxation to 
the studious, or an help to conversation among the gay ; instead 
of addressing it to such, I should have written down to the taste 
and apprehension of the many, and sought for reputation on the 
broad road. Literary fame, I now find, like religious, generally 
begins among the vulgar. As for the polite, they are so very 
polite, as never to applaud upon any account. One of these, 
with a face screwed up into affectation, tells you, that fools may 
admire, but men of sense only approved Thus, lest he should 
rise into rapture at any thing new, he keeps down every passion 
but pride and self-importance ; approves with phlegm, and the 
poor author is damned in the taking a pinch of snuff. Another 
has written a book himself, and being condemned for a dunce, 
he turns a sort of king's evidence in criticism, and now 
becomes the terror of every offender. A third, possessed of 
full-grown reputation, shades off every beam of favour from 
those who endeavour to grow beneath him, and keeps down 
that merit which, but for his influence, might rise into equal 

^ *' I hsTe not yet seen my &Ge reflected in all the lively display of red and white 
paint on any sign posts in the suburbs. Tonr handkerchief weavers seem as yet 
unacquainted with my merits or physiognomy, and the very snuff-box makers appear 
to have forgot their refepect. Tell them all from me, they are a set of gotiiic, 
barbarous, ignorant scoundrels. There will come a day, no doubt it will — I beg you 
may live only a couple of hundred years longer only to see the day — when the Scaligers 
and Daciers of the age will vindicate my character, give learned editions of my labours, 
and bless the times with copious comments on the text.'* — Goldsmith to Bryanlon, 
' *' Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move ; 

For fools admire, but men of sense approve." — Popb. 
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eminence. While others, still worse, peruse old books for 
their amusement, and new books only to condemn ; so that the 
public seem heartily sick of all but the business of the day, and 
read everything now with as little attention as they examine 
the faces of the passing crowd. 

From these considerations I was once determined to throw 
off all connexions with ta^te, and fairly address my countrymen 
in the same engaging style and manner with other periodical 
pamphlets, much more in vogue than probably mine shall ever 
be. To effect this, I had thoughts of changing the title into 
that of the " Royal Bee," the " Antigallican Bee," or the 
*' Bee's Magazine." I had laid in a proper stock of popular 
topics, such as encomiums on the king of Prussia, invectives 
against the queen of Hungary and the French, Hie necessity 
of a militia, our undoubted sovereignty of the seas, reflections 
upon the present state of affairs, a dissertation upon liberty, 
some seasonable thoughts upon the intended bridge of Black- 
friars,* and an address to Britons. The history of an old 
woman whose teeth grew three inches long, an ode upon our 
victories, a rebus, an acrostic upon Miss Peggy P., and a journal 
of the weather. All this, together with four extraordinary 
pages of letter press, a beautiful map of England, and two 
prints curiously coloured from nature, I fancied might touch 
their very souls. I was actually beginning an address to the 
people, when my pride at last overcame my prudence, and 
determined me to endeavour to please by the goodness of my 
entertainment, rather than by the magnificence of my sign. 

The Spectator, and many succeeding essayists, frequently 
inform us of the numerous oojnpliments paid them in the course 
of their lucubrations ; of the firequent encouragements Uiey 
met to inspire them with ardour, and increase their eagerness 
to please. I have received my letters as well as they; but 

1 Th]£ was publiflbed on the 27th October, 1759, and os the 7th June, 1760, the 
first pile was driven of the present BlackfriarR* Bridge. Goldsmith's '* seasonable 
thoughts" referred to the question warmly agitated in all the public joumalB, whether 
semicircular or elliptical arches were preferable. Dr. Johnson took part in the oon- 
troversy, ^nd wrote three papers in favour of the semicircular arch, and agunst the 
elliptical arch advocated by Mylne, and ultimately adopted by the Committee for 
superintending the erection of the bridge. 
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alas ! not congratulatory ones ; not assaring me of success and 
favour; but pregnant with bodings that might shake even 
fortitude itself. 

One gentleman assures me, he intends to throw away no 
more threepences in purchasing " The Bee," and what is still 
more dismal, he will not recommend me as a poor author 
wanting encouragement to his neighbourhood, which it seems 
is very numerous. Were my soul set upon threepences, what 
anxiety might not such a denunciation produce ! But such 
does not happen to be the present motive of publication: I 
write partly to show my good-nature, and partly to show my 
vanity ; nor will I lay down the pen till I am satisfied one way 
or another. 

Others have disliked the title and the motto of my paper, 
point out a mistake in the one, and assure me the other has 
been consigned to dulness by anticipation. All this may be 
true ; but what is that to me ? Titles and mottoes to books 
are like escutcheons and dignities in the hands of a king. 
The wise sometimes condescend to accept of them ; but none 
but a fool will imagine them of any real importance. We 
ought to depend upon intrinsic merit, and not the slender 
helps of .title : " Nam qua non fecimus ipai, vix ea noatra 
voco" 

For my part, I am ever ready to mistrust a promising title, 
and have, at some expense, been instructed not to hearken to 
the voice of an advertisement, let it plead never so loudly, or 
never so long. A countryman coming one day to Smithfield, 
in order to take a slice of Bartholomew Fair, found a perfect 
show before every booth. The drummer, the fire-eater, the 
wire-walker, and the salt-box were all employed to invite him 
in. "Just a-going ; the court of the King of Prussia in all his 
glory ; pray, gentlemen, walk in and see." From people who 
generously gave so much away, the clown expected a monstrous 
bargain for his money when he got in. He steps up, pays his 
sixpence, the curtain is drawn, when too late he finds, that he 
had the best part of the show for nothing at the door. 
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A FLEMISH TRADITION. 

Every country has its traditions, which, either too minute or 
not sufficiently authentic to receive historical sanction, are 
handed down among the vulgar, and serve at once to instruct and 
amuse them. Of this number the adventures of Robin Hood, the 
hunting of Chevy Chase, and the bravery of Johnny Armstrong 
among the English, of Kaul Dereg among the Irish, and 
Creichton among the Scots, are instances. Of all the tradi- 
tions, however, I remember to have heard, I do not recollect 
any more remarkable than one still current in Flanders ; a 
story generally the first the peasants tell their children, when 
they bid them behave like Bidderman the Wise. ^ It is by no 
means, however, a model to be set before a polite people for 
imitation ; since if, on the one hand, we perceive in it the 
steady influence of patriotism, we, on the other, find as strong 
a desire of revenge. But, to waive introduction, let us to the 
story. 

When the Saracens overran Europe with their armies, and 
penetrated as far even as Antwerp, Bidderman was lord of a 
city, which time has since swept into destruction. As the 
inhabitants of this coimtry were divided under separate leaders, 
the Saracens found an easy conquest, and the city of Bidder- 
man, among the rest, became a prey to the victors. 

Thus dispossessed of his paternal city, our unfortunate 
governor was obliged to seek refuge from the neighbouring 
princes, who were as yet unsubdued, and he for some time lived 
in a state of wretched dependence among them. Soon, how- 
ever, his love to his native country brought him back to his 
own city, resolved to rescue it from the enemy, or fall in the 
attempt: thus, in disguise, he went among the inhabitants, 
and endeavoured, but in vain, to excite them to a revolt. 
Former misfortimes lay so heavily on their minds, that they 
rather chose to suffer the most cruel bondage, than attempt to 
vindicate their former freedom. 

As he was thus one day employed, whether by information 
or from suspicion is not known, he was apprehended by a 
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Saracen soldier as a spy, and brought before the very tribunal 
at which he once presided. The account he gave of himself 
was by no means satisfactory. He could produce no friends 
to vindicate his character ; wherefore, as the Saracens knew 
not thei{ prisoner, and as they had no direct proofs against 
him, they were content with condemning him to be publicly 
whipped as a vagabond. 

The execution of this sentence was accordingly performed 
with the utmost rigour. Bidderman was bound to the post, 
the executioner seeming disposed to add to the cruelty of the 
sentence, as he received no bribe for lenity. Whenever 
Bidderman groaned under the scourge, the other, redoubling 
his blows, cried out, " Does the villain murmur ? " If Bidder- 
man entreated but a moment's respite from torture, the other 
only repeated his former exclamation, "Does the villain 
murmur ? " 

From this period revenge as well as patriotism took entire 
possession of his soul. His fury stooped so low as to follow 
the executioner with unremitting resentment. But, conceiving 
that the best method to attain these ends was to acquire some 
eminence in the city, he laid himself out to oblige its new 
masters, studied every art, and practised every meanness that 
serve to promote the needy, or render the poor pleasing ; and 
by these means, in a few years, he came to be of some note in 
the city which justly belonged entirely to him. 

The executioner was therefore the first object of his resent- 
ment, and he even practised the lowest fraud to gratify the 
revenge he owed him. A piece of plate, which Bidderman had 
previously stolen from the Saracen. governor, he privately con- 
veyed into the executioner's house, and then gave information 
of the theft. They who are any way acquainted with the rigour 
of the Arabian laws, know that theft is punished with immediate 
death. The proof was direct in this case ; the executioner had 
nothing to offer in his own defence, and he was therefore con- 
demned to be beheaded upon a scaffold in the public market- 
place. As there was no executioner in the city but the very 
man who was now to suffer, Bidderman himself undertook this, 
to him most agreeable office. The criminal was conducted 
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from the judgment-seat bound with cords. The scaffold was 
erected, and he placed in such a manner, as he might lie most 
convenient for the blow. 

But his death alone was not sufficient to satisfy the resent- 
ment of this extraordinary man, unless it was aggravated with 
every circumstance of cruelty. Wherefore, coming up the 
scaffold, and disposing everything in readiness for the intended 
blow, with the sword in his hand he approached the criminal, 
and whispering in a low voice, assured him, that he himself was 
the very person that had once been used with so much cruelty ; 
that to his knowledge he died very innocently, for the plate had 
been stolen by himself, and privately conveyed into the house 
of the other. " O, my countrymen," cried the criminal, " do 

you hear what this man says ? " " Does the villain murmur ? " 

replied Bidderman, and immediately at one blow severed his 
head from his body. 

Still, however, he was not content till he had ample vengeance 
of the governors of the city, who condemned him. To effect 
this, he hired a small house adjoining to the town wall, under 
which he every day dug, and carried out the earth in a basket. 
In this unremitting labour he continued several years, every 
day digging a little, and carryiQg the earth unsuspected away. 
By this means he at last made a secret communication from 
the country into the city, and only wanted the appearance of an 
enemy, in order to betray it. This opportunity at length 
offered; the French army came into the neighbourhood, but 
had no thoughts of sitting down before a town which they con- 
sidered as impregnable. Bidderman, however, soon altered 
their resolutions, and, upon communicating his plan to the 
general, he embraced it with ardour. Through the private 
passage above-mentioned, he introduced a large body of the 
most resolute soldiers, who soon opened the gates for the rest, 
and the whole army rushing in, put every Saracen that was 
found to the sword. 
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THE SAGACITY OF SOME INSECTS. 
To the Author of The Bee, 

Snty — ^Animals in general are sagacious in proportion as they 
cultivate society. The elephant and the beaver show the 
greatest signs of this when united; but when man intrudes into 
their communities, they lose all their spirit of industry, and 
testify but a very small share of that sagacity, for which, when 
in a social state, they are so remarkable. 

Among insects, the labours of the bee and the ant have 
employed the attention and admiration of the naturalist ; but 
their whole sagacity is lost upon separation, and a single bee 
or ant seems destitute of every degree of industry, is the most 
stupid insect imaginable, languishes for a time in solitude, and 
soon dies. 

Of all the solitary insects I have ever remarked, the spider is 
the most sagacious, and its actions to me, who have attentively 
considered them, seem almost to exceed belief. This insect is 
formed by nature for a state of war, not only upon other insects, 
but upon each other. For this state nature seems perfectly 
well to have formed it. Its head and breast are covered with a 
strong natural coat of mail, which is impenetrable to the 
attempts of every other insect, and its belly is enveloped in a 
soft pliant skin, which eludes the sting even of a wasp. Its 
legs are terminated by strong claws, not unlike those of a lobster, 
and their vast length, like spears, serve to keep every assailant 
at a distance. 

Not worse furnished for observation than for an attack or a 
defence, it has several eyes, large, transparent, and covered with 
an homy substance, which, however, does not impede its vision. 
Besides this, it is furnished with a forceps above the mouth, 
which serves to kill or secure the prey already caught in its 
claws or its net. 

Such are the implements of war with which the body is 
immediately furnished; but its net to entangle the enemy 
seems what it chiefly trusts to, and what it takes most pains to 
render as complete as possible. Nature has furnished the body 
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of this little creature with a glutinous liquid, which, proceeding 
from the anus, it spins into thread coarser or finer, as it chooses 
to contract or dilate its sphincter. In order to fix its thread 
when it begins to weave, it emits a small drop of its liquid 
against the wall, which, hardening by degrees, serves to hold 
the thread very firmly. Then receding from the first point, as 
it recedes the thread lengthens ; and when the spider has c<Hne 
to the place where the other end of the thread should be fixed, 
gathering up with its claws the thread, which would otherwise 
be too slack, it is stretched tightly, and fixed in the same 
manner to the wall as before. 

In this manner it spins and fixes several threads parallel to 
each other, which, so to speak, serve as the warp to the intended 
web. To form the woof, it spins in the same manner its thread, 
transversely fixing one end to the first thread that was spun, 
and which is always the strongest of the whole web, and the 
other to the wall. All these threads, being newly spun, are 
glutinous, and therefore stick to each other wherever they 
happen to touch, and in those parts of the web most exposed to 
be torn, our natural artist strengthens them, by doubling the 
threads sometimes six-fold. 

Thus far naturalists have gone in the description of this 
animal ; what follows is the result of my own observation upon 
that species of the insect called a house-spider. I perceived, 
about four years ago, a large spider in one comer of my room, 
making its web, and though the maid frequently levelled her 
fatal broom against the labours of the little animal, I had the 
good fortune then to prevent its destruction, and I may say, it 
more than paid me by the entertainment it aiSbrded. 

In three days the web was with incredible diligence com- 
pleted ; nor could I avoid thinking that the insect seemed to 
exult in its new abode. It frequently traversed it round, 
examined the strength of every part of it, retired into its hole, 
and came out very frequently. The first enemy, however, it 
had to encounter, was another and a much larger spider, which, 
having no web of its own, and having probably exhausted all 
its stock in former labours of this kind, came to invade the 
property of its neighbour. Soon then a terrible encounter 
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ensued, in which the invader seemed to have the victory, and 
the laborious spider was obliged to take refuge in its hole. 
Upon this I perceived the victor using every art to draw the 
enemy from his stronghold. He seemed to go off, but quickly 
returned, and when he found all arts vain, began tq demolish 
the new web without mercy. This brought on another battle^ 
and contrary to my expectations, the laborious spider became 
conqueror, and fairly killed his antagonist. 

Now then, in peaceable possession of what was justly its own, 
it waited three days with the utmost impatience, repairing the 
breaches of its web, and taking no sustenance that I could 
perceive. At last, however, a large blue fly fell into the snare, 
and struggled hard to get loose. The spider gave it leave to 
entangle itself as much as possible, but it seemed to be too 
strong for the cobweb. I must own I was greatly surprised 
when I saw the spider immediately sally out, and in less than 
a minute weave a new net round its captive, by which the 
motion of its wings was stopped, and when it was fairly 
hampered in this maimer, it was seized, and dragged into 
the hole. 

In this manner it lived, in a precarious state, and nature 
seemed to have fitted it for such a life ; for upon a singly fly it 
subsisted for more than a week. I once put a wasp into the 
nest, but when the spider came out in order to seize it as usual, 
upon perceiving what kind of an enemy it had to deal with, it 
instantly broke all the bands that held it fast, and contributed 
all that lay in its power to disengage so formidable an 
antagonist. When the wasp was at liberty, I expected the 
spider would have set about repairing the breaches that were 
made in its net, but those it seems were irreparable, wherefore 
the cobweb was now entirely forsaken, and a new one begun, 
which was completed in the usual time. 

I had now a mind to try how many cobwebs a single spider 
could furnish ; wherefore I destroyed this, and the insect set 
about another. When I destroyed the other also, its whole 
stock seemed entirely exhausted, and it could spin no more. 
The arts it made use of to support itself, now deprived of its 
great means of subsistence, were indeed surprising. I have 
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seen it roll up its legs like a ball, and lie motionless for hoars 
together, but cautiously Watching all the time ; when a fly 
happened to approach sufficiently near, it would dart out all at 
once, and often seize its prey. 

Of this life, however, it soon began to grow weary, and 
resolved to invade the possession of some other spider, since it 
could not make a web ot its own. It formed an attack npon a 
neighbouring fortification with great vigour, and at first was as 
vigorously repulsed. Not daunted, however, with one defeat, 
in this manner it continued to lay siege to another's web for 
three days, and at length, having killed the defendant, actually 
took possession. When smaller flies happen to fall into the 
snare, tiie spider does not sally out at once, but very patiently 
waits till it is sure of them ; for upon his immediately 
approaching, the terror of his appearance might give the 
captive strength sufficient to get loose : the manner then is to 
wait patiently till, by ineJ9fectual and impotent 6tni^les» the 
captive has wasted all its strength, and then he becomes a 
certain and an easy conquest. 

The insect I am now describing lived three years ; every 
year it changed its skin, and got a new set of legs. I have 
sometimes plucked off a leg, which grew again in two or three 
days. At first it dreaded my approach to its web, but at last 
it became so familiar as to take a fly out of my hand, and upon 
my touching any part of the web, would immediately leave its 
hole, prepared either for a defence or an attack. 

To complete this description, it may be observed, that the 
male spiders are much less than the female, and that the latter 
are oviparous. When they come to lay, they spread a part of 
their web under the eggs, and then roll tiiem up carefully, as 
we roll up things in a cloth, and thus hatch them in their hole. 
If disturbed in their holes, they never attempt to escape without 
carrying this young brood in their forceps away with them, and 
thus frequently are sacrificed to their paternal afiection. 

As soon as ever the young ones leave their artificial covering, 
they begin to spin, and almost sensibly seem to grow bigger. 
If they have the good fortune, when even but a day old, t6 
cateh a fly, they fall to with good appetites; but they live 
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sometimes three or four days without any sort of sustenance, 
and yet still continue to grow larger, so as every day to double 
their former size. As they grow old, however, they do not 
still continue to increase, but their legs only continue to grow 
longer ; and when a spider becomes entirely stiff with age, and 
unable to seize its prey, it dies at length of hunger. 



THE CHARACTERISTICS OP GREATNESS. 

In every duty, in every science in which we would wish to 
arrive at perfection, we should propose for the object of our 
pursuit some certain fetation even beyond our abilities ; some 
imaginary excellence, which may amuse and serve to animate 
our enquiry. In deviating from others, in following an 
unbeaten road, though we perhaps may never arrive at the 
wished-for object, yet it is possible we may meet several 
discoveries by the way ; and the certainty of small advantages, 
even while we travel with security, is not so amusing as the 
hopes of gi-eal rewards, which inspire thie adventurer. " Evenit 
nonnunquam," says Quintilian, "ut aliquid grande inveniatqui 
semper quserit quod nimium est." 

This enterprising spirit is, however, by no means the 
character of the present age : every person who should now 
leave received opinions, who should attempt to be more than a 
commentator upon philosophy, or an imitator in polite learning, 
might be regarded as a chimerical projector. Hundreds would 
be ready not only to point out his errors, but to load him with 
reproach. Our probable opinions are now regarded as cer- 
tainties ; the difficulties hitherto undiscovered as utterly 
inscrutable; and the writers of th6 last age inimitable, and 
therefore the properest models of imitation. 

One might be almost induced to deplore the philosophic 
spirit of the age, which, in proportion as it enlightens the 
mind, increafees its timidity, and represses the vigour of every 
undertaking. Men ai'e now content with being prudently in 
the right ; Which, though not the way to make new acquisitions, 
it must be owned, is the best method of securing what we 
have. Yet this is certfan, that the writer who never deviates, 
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who never hazards a new thought, or a new expression, though 
his friends may compliment him upon his sagacity, though 
criticism lifts her feeble voice in his praise, will seldom arrive 
at any degree of perfection. The way to acquire lasting 
esteem, is not by the fewness of a writer's faults, but the great- 
ness of his beauties, and our noblest works are generally most 
replete with both. 

An author, who would be sublime, often runs his thought 
into burlesque; yet I can readily pardon his mistaking ten 
times for once succeeding. True genius walks along a line ; 
and perhaps our greatest pleasure is in seeing it so often near 
falling, without being ever actually down. 

Every science has its hitherto undiscovered mysteries, after 
which men should travel undiscouraged by the failure of former 
adventurers. Every new attempt serves, perhaps, to facilitate 
its future invention. We may not find the philosopher's stone, 
but we shall probably hit upon new inventions in pursuing 
it. We shall, perhaps, never be able to discover the 
longitude, yet perhaps we may arrive at new truths in the 
investigation. 

Were any of these sagacious minds among us, and surely 
no nation, or no period, could ever compare with us in this 
particular, who now sit down contented with exploring the 
intricacies of another's system, bravely to shake off admiration, 
and, undazzled with the splendour of another's reputation, to 
chalk out a path to fame for themselves, and boldly cultivate 
untried experiment, what might not be the result of their 
inquiries, should the same study that has made them wise* 
make them enterprising also ? What could not such qualities 
united produce ? But such is not the character of the English ; 
while our neighbours of the Continent launch out into the 
ocean of science, without proper stores for the voyage, we fear 
shipwreck in every breeze, and consume in port those powers, 
which might probably have weathered every storm. 

Projectors in a state are generally rewarded above their 
deserts ; projectors in the republic of letters, never* If wrong, 
every inferior dunce thinks himself entitled to laugh at their 
disappointment ; if right, men of superior talents think their 
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honour engaged to oppose; since every new discovery is a 
tacit diminution of their own pre-eminence. 

To aim at excellence, our reputation, our friends, and our all 
must be ventured ; by aiming only at mediocrity, we run no risk, 
and we do little service. Prudence and greatness are ever 
persuading us to contrary pursuits. The one instructs us to 
be content with our station, and to find happiness in bounding 
every wish. The other impels us to superiority, and calls 
nothing happiness but rapture. The one directs to follow 
mankind, and to act and think with the rest of the world. The 
other drives us from the crowd, and exposes us as a mark to 
all the shafts of envy, or ignorance. ** Nee minus periculum 
ex magna fama quam ex mala.*' — Tacit. 

The rewards of mediocrity are immediately paid ; those 
attending excellence generally paid in reversion. In a word, 
the little mind who loves itself, will write and think with the 
vulgar, but the great mind wiU be bravely eccentric, and scorn 
the beaten road^ from universal benevolence. 



A CITY NIGHT PIECE.' 
** Ille dolet Tore qui sine teste dolet.'* — Mart. 

The clock has struck two, the expiring taper rises and sinks 
in the socket, the watchman forgets the hour in slumber, the 
laborious and the happy are at rest, and nothing now wakes 
but guilt, revelry, and despair. The drunkard once more fills 
the destroying bowl, the robber walks his midnight round, and 
the suicide lifts his guilty arm against his own sacred person. 

Let me no longer waste the night over the page of 
antiquity, or the sallies of contemporary genius, but pursue 
the solitary walk, where vanity, ever changing, but a few 
hours past walked before me, where she kept up the pageant, 
and now, like a froward child,' seems hushed with her own 
importunities. 

What a gloom hangs all around! the dying lamp feebly 

> Reprinted in put as Letter cztIL of *' The Citizen of the World." See toI. u. 
p. 465. * See roll p. 152. 

VOL. m. » 
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emits a yellow gleae^, no sound is be^d but of the clumiDig 
clock, or the distant watch dog. All the bustle of humaB 
pride is forgotten, and this hour may well display the emptiBess 
of human vanity. 

There may pome a time when this temporary solitude may 
be made CjC^iLtiiiual, and the gity itself, like itg inhabitants, fade 
away, and l^aYe ^ desert in its ropui. 

What pities, as great as this, have pnce triumphed in exist- 
ence ; had their victories as great as ours ; joy as just, and as 
unbounded as we ; and with short-sighted presumption, pro- 
mised themselves immortality, — posterity can hardly tracid the 
situation of some. The sorrowful traveller wanders over the 
awful ruins of others, and as he beholds, he learns wisdom, and 
feels the transience of every sublunary possession. 

Here stood their citadel, but now grown over with weeds ; 
there their senate house, but now the haunt of every noxious 
reptile ; temples and theatres stood here, now only an undis- 
tinguished heap of ruins. They are faUeQ, for luxury and 
avarice first made them feeble. The rewards of state were 
conferred on amusing, and not on useful members of society. 
Thus true virtue languished, their riches and opulence 
invited the plunderer, who, though once repulsed, returned 
again, and at last swept the defendants into undistinguished 
destruction. 

How few appear in those streets, which but some few hours 
ago were crowded ; and those who appear, no longer now 
wear their daily mask, nor attempt to hide their lewdness or 
their misery. 

But who are those who make the streets their couch, and 
find a short repose from wretchedness at the doors of the 
opulent ? These qxe strangers, wanderers, and orphans, whose 
circumstances are too humble to expect redress, and their dis- 
tresses too great even for pity. Some are without the covering 
even of rags, and others emaciated with disease ; the world 
seems to have disclaimed tliem ; society turns its back upon 
their distress, and has given them up to nakedness and 
hunger. These poor shivering females have once seen 
happier days, and been flattered into beauty. They have been 
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prostituted to the gay luxurious villain, and are now turned out 
to meet the severity of winter in the streets : perhaps now 
lying at the door of their betrayers they sue to wretches whose 
hearts are insensible to calamity, or debauchees who may 
curse, but will not relieve them. 

Why, why was I bom a man, and yet see the suffering of 
wretches I cannot relieve! Poor houseless creatures! the 
world will give. you reproaches, but will not give you relief. 
The slightest misfortunes, the most imaginary uneasinesses of 
the rich, are aggravated with all the power of eloquence, and 
engage our attention ; while you weep unheeded, persecuted 
by every subordinate species of tyranny, and finding enmity in 
every law. 

Why was this heart of mine formed with so much sensi- 
bility! or why was not my fortune adapted to its impulse! 
Tenderness, without a capacity of relieving, only makes the 
heart that feels it more wretched than the object which sues 
for assistance. 

But let me turn from a scene of such distress to the sancti- 
fied hypocrite,. wfco has been talking of virtue till the time of 
bed, and now steals out, to give a loose to his vices under the 
protection of midnight; vices more atrocious, because he 
attempts to conceal them. See how he pants down the dark 
alley, and, with hastening steps, fears an acquaintance in every 
face. He has passed the whole day in company he hates, and 
now goes to prolong the night among company that as heartily 
hate him. May his vices be detected; may the morning 
rise upon his shame: yet I wish to no purpose; villany, 
when detected, never gives up, but boldly adds impudence to 
imposture.^ 

* See note in vol. ii. p. 467. 
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AN ELBGT ON THAT GLORT OF HBR SBX, 

UBB. HART BLAIZI.' 

Good people all, with one accord, 

Lament for Madam Blaize, 
"Who never wanted a good word — 

From those who spoke her praise. 

The needy seldom pass'd her door, 

And always found her kind ; 
She freely lent to all the poor, — 

Who left a pledge behind. 

She strove the neighbourhood to please 
With manners wonderous winning, 

And never followed wicked ways — 
Unless when she was sinning. 

At church, in silks and satins new, 
With hoop of monstrous size. 

She never slumber'd in her pew — 
But when she shut her eyes. 

Her love was sought, I do aver, 

By twenty beaus and more ; 
The king himself has followed her, — 

When she has walk'd before. 

But now her wealth and finery fled, 
Her hangers-on cut short all ; 

The doctors found, when she was dead — 
Her last disorder mortal. 

Let us lament, in sorrow sore, 
For Kent-street well may say. 

That, had she liv'd a twelvemonth more — 
She had not died to-day. 

' See vol. i. p. 96. 
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UPON POLITICAL FRUGALITY. 

Frugality has ever been esteemed a virtue, as well among 
Pagans as Christians : there have been even heroes who have 
practised it. However, we must acknowledge, that it is too 
modest a virtue, or, if you will, too obscure a one, to be essen- 
tial to heroism ; few heroes have been able to attain such an 
height. Frugality agrees much better with politics ; it seems 
to be the base and support, and, in a word, the inseparable 
companion of a just administration. 

However this be, there is not, perhaps, in the world a people 
less fond of this virtue than the English ; and, of consequence, 
there is not a nation more restless, more exposed to the 
uneasinesses of life, or less capable of providing for particular 
happiness. We are taught to despise this virtue from our 
childhood ; our education is improperly directed, and a man 
who has gone through the politest institutions, is generally the 
person who is least acquainted with the wholesome precepts 
of frugality. We every day hear the elegance of taste, the 
magnificence of some, and the generosity of others, made the 
subject of our admiration and applause. All this We see 
represented, not as the end and recompense of labour and 
desert, but as the actual result of genius, as the mark of a 
noble and exalted mind. 

In the midst of these praises bestowed on luxury, for which 
elegance and taste are but another name, perhaps it may be 
thought improper to plead the cause of frngality. It may be 
thought low, or vainly declamatory, to exhort our youth from 
the follies of dress, and of every other superfluity ; to accustom 
themselves, even with mechanic meanness, to the simple neces- 
saries of life* Such sort of instructions may appear anti- 
quated ; yet, however, they seem the foundations of all our 
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virtues, and the most efficacious method of making mankind 
useful members of society. Unhappily, however, such dis- 
courses are not fashionable among us, and the fashion seems 
every day growing still more obsolete, since the press, and 
every other method of exhortation, seems disposed to talk of 
the luxuries of life as harmless enjoyments. I remember, 
when a boy, to have remarked, that those who in school wore 
the finest clothes were pointed at as being conceited and proud. 
At presently our little masters are taught to consideK dress 
betimes:, and they are regarded, even at school, with centempt^ 
who do not appear as genteel as the rest. Education aboiild 
teach us to become uaeM» sober, disinterested, and laborious 
members of society; but does it not at present point oat a 
different ^eAh ? It teaches us to multiply our wants,, by whiek 
means we become more eager to possess,, in (Mrder to dissipate, 
a greater charge to ourselves, and more useless or obnoxiottB* 
to society. 

If a youth happens to be possessed oi more g^iLus than 
fortune, he is early informed, that he ought to think o£ his 
advancement in the world ; that he should labour ta make 
himself pleasing to his superiors ; that he should ihiin low- 
company — ^by which is meant the company of his equals ; that 
he should rather live a little above than beliow his- fortune ; 
that he should think of becoming great ; bi^ he finds none to 
admonish him to become frugal, to persevere in one single 
design, to av<»d every pleasure and aU flattery, whieh,<howeTer, 
seeming to conciliate the favour ol his. superiors^ never 
conciliate their esteem. There are none to teach him^ that 
the best way of becoming happy in himself and useiiil to others, 
is to continue in the state which fortune at first jriUieed him, 
without making too hftsty strides to advaneement; that great- 
ness may be attained, but should not be expected ; and that 
they who most impatiently expect advaneeuient, are seldom 
possessed of their wishes. He has few^ I say, ta teada him 
this lesson,, or to moderate his youtkfuil passions; yet, this 
experience may say, that a young man, who but for six years 
of the early part of his life could seem divested of all his 
passions, would certainly make, or considerably Increase his 
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fortime, and ifdght indulge several of hia favourite inclinations 
in manhood with the utmost security. 

The efficaciousness of these means is stifficienily known and 
acknowledged ; but as we are apt to connect a low idea with all 
our notions of frugality, the person who would persuade us to 
it, might be accused of preaching up avarice. 

Of all vices, however, against which morality dissuades, there 
is not one more undetermined than tibis of avarice. Misers are 
described by some a& men divested of honour, sentiment, or 
humanity ; but this is only an ideal pictute, or ihe resemblance 
at least is found but in a few. In truth, they who are gene- 
rally called misers, are some of the very best members of society. 
The sober, the laborious, the attentive, the frugal, are thus 
styled by the gay, giddy, thoughtless, and extravagant. The 
first set of men do society all the good, and the latter all the 
evil that is felt. Even the excesses of the first no way injure 
the commonwealth ; those of the latter are the most injurious 
that can be conceived. 

The ancient Bomans, more rational than we in this particular, 
were very far from thus misplacing their admiration or praise ; 
instead of regarding the practice of parsimony as low or vicious, 
they made it synonyinous even with probity. They esteemed 
those virtues so insepfw'able, that the known expression of 
Vir fru0 signified, at one and the same time, a sober and 
managing man, an honest man, and a man of substance. 

The ScriptUTes, in a thousand plaices, praise economy ; and 
it is every where distinguished from avarice. But, in spite of 
all its sacred dictates, a taste for vain pleasures and foolish 
expense is the ruling passion of the present times. Passion 
did I call it ? rather the madness which at once possesses the 
great and the fittle, the rich and the poor; even some are 
so intent upon acquiring the superfluities of life, that fhey 
sacrifice its necessaries in this foolish pursuit. 

To attempt the entire abolition of luxury, as it would be 
impossible, so it is not my intent. The generality of mankind 
are too weak, too mrtek slaves to custom and opinion, to resist 
the torrent of bad example. But if it be impossible to convert 
the m'ttUfitude, those who have^ received a more extended 
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education, who are enlightened and judicious, xnay find some 
hints on this subject useful. They may see some abuses, the 
suppression of which would by no means endanger public 
liberty ; they may be directed to the abolition of some unne- 
cessary expenses, which have no tendency to promote happiness 
or virtue, and which might be directed to better purposes, Onr 
fire-works, our public feasts and entertainments, our entries of 
ambassadors, &c., what mummery all this! what childish 
pageants! what millions are sacrificed in paying tribute to 
custom ! what an unnecessary charge at times when we are 
pressed with real want, which cannot be satisfied without bar- 
thening the poor ! 

Were such suppressed entirely, not a single creature in the 
state would have the least cause to mourn their suppression, 
and many might be eased of a load they now feel lying heavily 
upon them. If this were put in practice, it would agree with 
the advice of a sensible writer of Sweden, who, in the Crazette 
de France, 1753, thus expressed himself on that subject : " It 
were sincerely to be wished," says he, " that the custom were 
established amongst us, that in all events which cause a public 
joy, we made our exultations conspicuous only by acts useful 
to society. We should then quickly see many useful monu- 
ments of our reason, which would much better perpetuate the 
memory of things worthy of being transmitted to posterity, and 
would be much more glorious to humanity than all these 
tumultuous preparations of feasts, entertainments, and other 
rejoicings used upon such occasions." 

The same proposal was long before confirmed by a Chinese 
emperor, who lived in the last century ; who, upon an occasion 
of extraordinary joy, forbad his subjects to make the usual 
illuminations, either with a design of sparing their substance, 
or of turning them to some more durable indications of joy, 
more glorious for him, and more advantageous to his people. 

After such instances of political frugality, can we then con- 
tinue to blame the Dutch ambassador at a certain court, who 
receiving, at his departure, the portrait of the king, enriched 
with diamonds, asked what this fine thing might be worth ? 
Being told, that it might amount to about two thousand 
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pounds, " And why," cries he, " cannot his majesty keep the 
picture, and give me the money ? " This simplicity may be 
ridiculed at first ; but when we come to examine it more closely, 
men of sense will at once confess, that he had reason in what 
he said, and that a purse of two thousand guineas is much 
more serviceable than a picture. 

Should we follow the same method of state firugality in other 
respects, what numberless savings might not be the result! 
How many possibilities of saving in the administration of 
justice, which now burdens the subject, and enriches some 
members of society, who are useful only from its corruption ! 

It were to be wished, that they who govern kingdoms, would 
imitate artizans. When at London a new stuff has been 
invented, it is immediately counterfeited in France. How 
happy were it for society, if a first minister would be equally 
solicitous to transplant the useful laws of other countries into 
his own. We are arrived at a perfect imitation of porcelain ; 
let us endeavour to imitate the good to society that our neigh- 
bours are found to practise, and let our neighbours also imitate 
those parts of duty in which we excel. 

There are some men, who in their garden attempt to raise 
those fruits which nature has adapted only to the sultry 
climates beneath the line. We have at our very doors a 
thousand laws and customs infinitely useful: these are the 
fruits we should endeavour to transplant; these the exotics 
that would speedily become naturalized to the soil. They 
might grow in every climate, and benefit every possessor. 

The best and the most useful laws I have ever seen, are 
generally practised in Holland. When two men are determined 
to go to law with each other, they are first obliged to go before 
the reconciling judges, called the pecLce-makers. If the parties 
come attended with an advocate or a solicitor, they are obliged 
to retire, as we take fuel from the fire we are desirous of 
extinguishing. 

The peace-makers then begin advising the parties, by 
assuring them, that it is the height of folly to waste their 
substance, and make themselves mutually miserable, by having 
recourse to the tribunals of justice : " follow but our direction. 
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and we will accommodate matters withottt any expense to 
either." If the rage of debate is too strong upon either party, 
they are remitted back for another day, in order that time may 
soften their tempers, and produce a reconciliation. They are 
thus sent for twice or thrice ; if their folly happens to be 
incurable, they are permitted to go to law, and as we give up 
to amp^otation such members as cannot be cured by art, justice 
is permitted to take its course. 

It is unnecessary to make here long declamations, or cstlcu* 
late what society wonld save, were this law adopted. I am 
sensible, that the man who advises any reformation, only serves 
to make himself ridiculous. What ! mankind will be apt to 
say, adopt the customs of countries that have not so mach real 
liberty as our own ! — our present customs, what are they to 
any man ; we are very happy under them ; this must be a very 
pleasant fellow, who attempts to make us happier than we 
already are ! Does he not know, that abuses are the patrimony 
of a great part of the nation ? Why deprive Hs of a malady by 
which such numbers find their account ? This, I must own, 
is an argument to which I have nothing to reply. 

What numberless savings might there not be made in both 
arts and commerce, particularly in ike liberty of exercising 
trade, without the necessary prerequisites of freedom ! Such 
useless obstructions have crept into every state, from a spirit 
of monopoly, a narrow selfish spirit of gain, without the least 
attention to general society. Such a clog upon industry fre- 
quently drives the poor from labour, and reduces them by 
degrees to a state of hopeless indigence. We have already a 
more than sufficient repugnance to labour ; we should by no 
means increase th« obstacles, or make excuses in a state for 
idleness. Such faults have ever crept into a state, under 
wrong or needy administration's. 

Exclusive of the masters, there are numberless faulty 
expenses among the workmen ; clubs, garnishes, freedoms, 
axid such-like impositions, which arc not too minute even for 
law to take notice of, and which should be abolished without 
mercy, sin<*.e they are ever the inlets to excess and idleness, 
and are the parent of aU those outrages which naturally fell 
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upon ihe moms QsefU part of society. loi the town& and 
countries I have &een, I never saw a city or triUjige yet, whose 
miseries were not in proportion to the number of its public- 
houses* In Rotterdam, you may go through eight or ten 
streets without finding a public-house. In Antwerp, almost 
every second house seems an alehouse. In tlie one city, all 
wears the appearance of happiness and warm a£GUience ; in the 
other, the young fellows walk about tiie streets in shabby 
finery, their fathers sit attbe.door darning or knitting stockings, 
while their ports are filled with dunghills. 

Alehouses are ever an occasion of debauchery and excess ; 
and either in a religious or political light, it would be our 
highest interest to have the greatest part of them suppressed. 
They should be put under laws of not continuing open beyond 
a certain hour, and harbouring only proper persons. These 
rules, it may be said, will diminish the necessary taxes; but 
this is false reasoning, since what was consumed in debauchery 
abroad, would, if such a regulation took place, be more justly, 
and perhi^ more ecpiitably for the workmen's family, spent at 
home ; and this cheaper to them, and without lo>ss of time. On 
the other hand, our alehouses being ever open, interrupt busi- 
ness ; the workman is never certain who frequents them, nor 
can the master be sure of havisig what was begun, finished at 
the eonvenieirt time. 

An habit of fragatity among the lower orders of mankind is 
much more beneficial to society than the unreflecting might 
imagine^ The pawnbroker, the attorney, and other pests of 
society, might, by proper management, be turned into service- 
able members ; and, were their trades abolished, it is possible 
the same avarice that conducts the one, or the same chicanery 
that characterises the other, might, by proper regulations, be 
converted into frugality and commendable prudence. 

But some have made the eulogium of luxury, have repre- 
sented it as the natural consequence of every country that is 
become rich. Did we not employ our extraordinary wealth in 
superfluities^ say they, what other m«ans would i^ere be to 
employ it in ? To which it may be answered, if frugality were 
established in the state, if our expenses were laid out rather in 
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the necessaries than the superfluities of life, there might be 
fewer wants, ^d even fewer pleasures, but infinitely more 
happiness. The rich and the great would be better able to 
satisfy their creditors : they would be better able to marry their 
children, and instead of one marriage at present, there might 
be two, if such regulations took place. 

The imaginary calls of vanity, which in reality contribute 
nothing to our real felicity, would not then be attended to, while 
the real calls of nature might be always and universally supplied. 
The difference of employment in the subject is what, in reality, 
produces the good of society. If the subject be engaged in 
providing only the luxuries, the necessaries must be deficient 
in proportion. If, neglecting the produce of our own country, 
our minds are set upon the productions of another, we increase 
our wants, but not our means ; and every new imported deli- 
cacy for our tables, or ornament in our equipage, is a tax upon 
the poor. 

The true interest of every government is to cultivate the 
necessaries, by which is always meant every happiness our own 
country can produce ; and suppress all the luxuries, by which 
is meant, on the other hand, every happiness imported from 
abroad. Commerce has, therefore, its bounds ; and every new 
import, instead of receiving encouragement, should be first 
examined, whether it be conducive to the interest of society. 

Among the many publications with which the press is every 
day burthened, I have often wondered why we never had, as in 
other countries, an Economical Journal, which might at once 
direct to all the useful discoveries in other countries, and spread 
those of our own. As other journals serve to amuse the learned, 
or, what is more often the case, to make them quarrel, while 
they only serve to give us the history of the mischievous world, 
for so I call our warriors ; or the idle world, for so may the 
learned be called ; they never trouble their heads about the 
most useful part of mankind, our peasants and our artizans. 
Were such a work carried into execution with proper manage- 
ment and just direction, it might serve as a repository for every 
useful improvement, and increase that knowledge which learning 
often serves to confound. 
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Sweden seems tlie only country where the science of economy 
appears to have fixed its empire. In other countries, it is cul- 
tivated only by a few admirers, or by societies which have not 
received sufficient sanction to become completely useful ; but 
here there is founded a Eoyal Academy, destined to this 
purpose only, composed of the most learned and powerful 
members of the state ; an academy which declines every thing 
which only terminates in amusement, erudition, or curiosity, 
and admits only of observations tending to illustrate husbandry, 
agriculture, and every real physical improvement. In this 
country nothing is left to private rapacity, but every improve- 
ment is immediately diffused, and its inventor immediately 
recompensed by the state. Happy were it so in other countries ! 
by this means every impostor would be prevented from ruining 
or deceiving the public with pretended discoveries or nostrums, 
and every real inventor would not, by this means, suffer the 
inconveniences of suspicion. 

In short, true economy, equally unknown to the prodigal 
and avaricious, seems to be a just mean between both extremes; 
and to a transgression of this at present decried virtue, it is 
that we are to attribute a great part of the evils which infest 
society. A taste for superfluity, amusement, and pleasure bring 
effeminacy, idleness, and expense, in their train. But a thirst 
of riches is always proportioned to our debauchery, and the 
greatest prodigal is too frequently found to be the greatest 
miser; so that the vices which seem the most opposite, are 
frequently found to produce each other ; and, to avoid both, 
it is only necessary to be frugal. 

'* YirtuB est medium yitionim, et ntrinqne reductom." — Hob. 



A BEYEBIE. 

Scarce a day passes in which we do not hear compliments 
paid to Dryden, Pope, and other writers of the last age, while 
not a month comes forward that is not loaded with invective 
against the writers of this. Strange that our critics should be 
fond of giving their favours to those who are insensible of the 
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obligatioii, and their dislike to these who, of all mankind, are 
most apt to retaliate the injury/ 

Even though our present writers had not equal merit with 
their predecessors, it would be politic to use them with cere- 
mony. Every compliment paid them would be more agreeable, 
in proportion as they least deserved it. Tell a lady with an 
handsome face that she is pretty, she only thinks it her due ; it 
is what she has heard a thousand times before from others, 
and disregards the compliment: but assure a lady, the cut of 
whose visage is something more plain, that she looks killing 
to-day, she instantly bridles up, and feels the force of the well- 
timed flattery the whole day after. Compliments, which we 
think are deserved, we only accept as debts with indifference ; 
but those which conscience informs us we do not merit, we 
receive with the same gratitude that we do favours given away. 

Our gentlemen, however, who preside at the distribution of 
literary fame, seem resolved to part with praise, neither from 
motives of justice or generosity : one would think, when they 
take pen in hand, that it was only to blot reputations, and to 
put their scab to the packet which consigns every new-bom 
effort to oblivion. 

Yet, notwithstanding the republic of letters hangs at present 
80 feebly together ; though those friendships which once pro- 
moted literary fame seem now to be discontinued ; though every 
writer who now draws the quill seems to aim at profit, as well 
as applause, many among them are probably laying in stores 
for immortality, and are provided with a sufficient stock of 
reputation to last the whole journey. 

As I was indulging these reflections, in order to eke out the 
present page, I could not avoid pursuing the metaphor, of going 
a journey in my imagination, and formed the following reverie, 
too wild for allegory, and too regular for a dream. 

I fancied myself placed in the yard of a large inn, in which 
there were an infinite number of waggons and stage-coaches, 
attended by fellows who either invited the company to take 

' " The great contentioii of criticisin is to find the £uilt8 of the moderna, and the 
beantiee of the ancients. While an anthor is jet liring we estimate his powers by 
his wont perfoimanoe, and when he is dead, we rate tiiem by his b60t.**--JoBinoH, 
PrrfaceU) Shakegpeare, 1765. 
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their places, or were busied in packing tibieir baggage. Each 
vehicle had its inscription, showing the place of its destination. 
On one I could read, ''The Pleasure Stage-Coach;'' on another, 
"The Waggon of Industry;" on a third, "The Vanity Whim;" 
and on a fourth, " The Landau of Riches." I had some inclina- 
tion to step into eaph pf these, one after another ; but I know 
not by what means I passed them by, and at last fixed my eye 
upon a small carriage, Berlin fashion, which seemed the most 
convenient vehicle at a distance in the world ; and, upon my 
nearer approach, found it to be " The Fame Machine." 

I instantly made up to the coachman, whom I found to be 
on affable and seemingly good-natured fellow. He informed 
me, that he had but a few days ago returned from the Temple 
of Fame, to which he had been carrying Addison, Swift, Pope, 
Steele, Congreve, and Colley Gibber. That they made but 
indifferent company by the way, and that he once or twice was 
going to empty his Berlin of the whole cargo : however, 
says he, I got them all safe home, with no other damage 
than a black eye, which Colley gave Mr. Pope, and am now 
returned for another coachful. " If that be all, friend," said I, 
" and if you are in want of company, I'll make one with all my 
heart. Open the door; I hope the machine rides easy." 
" Oh ; for that, sir, extremely easy." But still keeping the 
door shut, and measuring me with his eye, " Pray, sir, have 
you no luggage ? You seem to be a good-natured sort of a 
gentleman ; but I don't find you have got any luggage, and I 
never permit any to travel with me but such as have some- 
thing valuable to pay for coach-hire." Examining my pockets, 
I own I was not a little disconcerted at this unexpected rebuff: 
but considering that I carried a number of The Bee under my 
arm, I was resolved to open it in his eyes, and dazzle him with 
the splendour of the page. He read the title and contents, 
however, without any emotion, and assured me he had never 
heard of it before. ** In short, friend," said he, now losing all 
his former respect, ** you must not come in. I expect better 
passengers ; but, as you seem an harmless creature, perhaps if 
there be room left, I may let you ride awhile for charity." 

I now took my stand by the coachman at the door, and since 
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I could not command a seat, was resolved to be as useful as pos- 
sible, and earn by my assiduity what I could not by my merit. 
The next that presented for a place was a most whimsical 
figure indeed.' He was hung round with papers of his own 
composing, not unlike those who sing ballads in the streets, 
and came dancing up to the door with all the confidence of 
instant admittance. The volubility of his motion and address 
prevented my being able to read more of his cargo than the 
word " Inspector," * which was written in great letters at the top 
of some of the papers. He opened the coach-door himself 
without any ceremony, and was just slipping in, when the 
coachman, with as little ceremony, pulled him back. Our 
figure seemed perfectly angry at this repulse, and demanded 
gentleman's satisfaction. " Lord, sir," replied the coachman, 
" instead of proper luggage, by your bulk you seem loaded for 
a West-India voyage. You are big enough with all your 
papers to crack twenty stage-coaches. Excuse me, indeed, sir, 
for you must not enter." Our figure now began to expostulate : 
he assured the coachman, that though his baggage seemed so 
bulky, it was perfectly light, and that he would be contented 
with the smallest comer of room. But Jehu was inflexible, 
and the carrier of the Inspectors was sent to dance back again 
with all his papers fluttering in the wind. We expected to 
have no more trouble from this quarter, when in a few minutes 
the same figure changed his appearance, like harlequin upon 
the stage, and with the same confidence again made his ap- 
proaches, dressed in lace, and carrying nothing but a nosegay.' 

^ John Hill, M.D., who assnmed latterly the title of Sir John on reoeiying a Swedish 
order of knighthood. This litenuy and medical qoack died in 1775. Garrick'a 
epigram is weU known : — 

'* For physic and fitrces his equal there scarce is : 
His iarces are physic, his physic a &rce is." 
Hill's character formed part of the &moas oonyersation of Dr. Johnson with King 
Qeorge III. 

' ''The Inspector" originally appeared in The London Dgdly Advertiser, It com- 
menced in March, 1751, and was oontinaed every morning for about two years. 

3 Hill was now in flower ; the publications of the year 1759 including four from his 
pen. * * On Exotic Botany ; " * * On the Origin and Production of Proliferous Flowers ; " 
** On the Usefulness of a Knowledge of Plants ; " and "A Method of producing Double 
Flowers from Single by a regular Course of Culture." He was remarkable also for 
his dress. 
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Upon coming near, he thrust the nosegay to the coach- 
man's nose, grasped the brass, and seemed now resolved 
to enter by violence. I found the struggle soon begin to grow 
hot, and the coachman, who was a little old, unable to continue 
the contest ; so, in order to ingratiate myself, I stepped in to 
his assistance, and our united efforts sent our literary Proteus, 
though worsted, unconquered still, clear off, dancing a rigadoon, 
and smelling to his own nosegay. 

The person,^ who after him appeared as candidate for a 
place in the stage, came up with an air not quite so confident, 
but somewhat however theatrical; and, instead of entering, 
made the coachman a very low bow, which the other returned, 
and desired to see his baggage ; upon which he instantly 
produced some farces, a tragedy, and other miscellany pro- 
ductions. The coachman, casting his eye upon the cargo, 
assured him, at present he could not possibly have a place, but 
hoped in time he might aspire to one, as he seemed to have 
read in the book of nature, without a careful perusal of which 
none ever found entrance at the Temple of Fame. " What ! " 
replied the disappointed poet, " shall my tragedy,* in which I 
have vindicated the cause of liberty and virtue!" — "Follow 
nature," returned the other, " and never expect to find lasting 
fame by topics which only please from their popularity. Had 
you been first in the cause of freedom, or praised in virtue 
more than an empty name, it is possible you might have 
gained admittance ; but at present I beg, sir, you will stand 
aside for another gentleman whom I see approaching." 

This was a very grave personage,' whom at some distance I 
took for one of the most reserved, and even disagreeable 
figures I had seen; but as he approached, his appearance 
improved, and when I could distinguish him thoroughly, I 
perceived that in spite of the severity of his brow, he had one 
of the most good-natured countenances that could be imagined. 
Upon coming to open the stage door, he lifted a parcel of 
folios into the seat before him, but our inquisitorial coachman 

1 Arihiir Mnrpliy ; died 1805, in his eightj-seoond year. 
' Mnrpliy's tragedy of " The Orphan of China," prodnoed at Drury-]ane, 2l8t April, 
1759, and acted nine times. Goldsmith reyiewed it in " The Critical Review.'* See 
ToL ir. ' Dr. Johnson. 

TOL. m. a 
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at once shoved them out again. '^ What I not take in my 
Dictionary!" exclaimed the other in a rage. ''Be patient, 
sir/' replied the coachman, " I have drove a coach, man and 
boy, these two thousand years; but I do not remember to 
have carried above one Dictionary during the whole time. 
That little book which I perceive peeping from one of your 
pockets,^ may I presume to ask what it contains ? " *' A mere 
trifle," replied the author; "it is called, 'The Rambler,"* 
" ' The Rambler I ' " says the coachman, " I beg, sir, you'll 
take your place; I have heard our ladies in the court of 
Apollo frequently mention it with rapture ; and Clio, who 
happens to be a little grave, has been heard to prefer it to 
'The Spectator;" though others have observed, that the 
reflections, by being refined, sometimes become minute.'* 

This grave gentleman was scarce seated, when another,' 
whose appearance was something more modem, seemed willing 
to enter, yet afraid to ask. He carried in his hand a bundle of 
Essays, of which the coachman was curious enough to enquire 
the contents. " These," replied the gentleman, " are rhapsodies 
against the rehgion of my country." "And how can you 
expect to come into my coach, after thus choosing the wrong 
side of the question ? " " Ay, but I am right," replied the 
other ; " and if you give me leave, I shall in a few minutes 
state the argument." " Right or wrong," said the coachman, 
" he who disturbs religion is a blockhead, and he shall never 
travel in a coach of mine." "If then," said the gentleman, 
mustering up all his courage, " if I am not to have admittance 
as an essayist, I hope I shall not be repulsed as an historian ; 
the last volume of my History met with applause." " Yes," 
repHed the coachman, "but I have heard, only the first ap- 
proved at the Temple of Fame ; and as I see you have it about 
you, enter without further ceremony." My attention was now 
diverted to a crowd, who were pushing forward a person * that 

^ '* Upon faJB tour, when jonmeTing, he [Johnson] vore boots, and a veiy wide 
hrown cloth great coat, with pockets which might have almost held the two Tolumet 
of his folio Dictionary." — Boswxll by Oroker, p. 269. 

• Addison*8 papers in *<The Spectator *' were signed by one of four letters, C. L. 1. 0. 
Somerrile the poet has tamed a happy compliment to Addison on his nse of the name. 
' David Hume. * Dr. Smollett. 
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seemed more inclined to the stage-coach of riches ; but by their 
means he was driven forward to the same machine: which 
he nevertheless seemed heartily to despise. Impelled however 
by their solicitations, he steps up, flourishing a voluminous 
History, and demanding admittance. '' Sir, I have formerly 
heard your name mentioned,'' says the coachman, '^ but never 
as an historian. Is there no other work upon which you may 
claim a place?" "None," replied the other, "except a 
romance ; but this is a work of too trifling a nature to claim 
future attention." " You mistake," says the inquisitor, " a 
well-written romance is no such easy task as ifi generally 
imagined. I remember formerly to have carried Cervantes 
and Segnds, and, if you think fit, you may enter." 

Upon our three literary travellers coming into the same 
coach, I listened attentively to hear what might be the con- 
versation that passed upon this extraordinary occasion ; when, 
instead of agreeable or entertaining dialogue, I found them 
grumbling at each other, and each seemed discontented with 
his companions. Strange ! thought I to myself, that they 
who are thus bom to enlighten the world, should still preserve 
the narrow prejudices of childhood, and, by disagreeing, make 
even the highest merit ridiculous. Were the learned and the 
wise to unite against the dunces of society, instead of sometimes 
siding into opposite parties with them, they might throw a 
lustre upon each other's reputation, and teach every rank of 
subordinate merit, if not to admire, at least not to avow 
dislike. 

In the midst of these reflections, I perceived the coachman, 
unmindful of me, had now mounted the box. Several were 
approaching to be taken in, whose pretensions I was sensible 
were very just. I therefore desired him to stop, and take in 
more passengers ; but he replied, as he had now mounted the 
box, it would be improper to come down, but that he should 
take them all, one after the othei', when he should return. So 
he drove away, and for myself, as I could not get in, I mounted 
behind, in order to hear the conversation on the way. 

(Tohecot^inued.) 

Q 2 
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A WOED OB TWO ON THE LATE FAECE, CALLED 
«« HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIBS." » 

Just as I had expected, before I saw this farce, I found it 
formed on too narrow a plan to afford a pleasing variety. 
The sameness of the humour in every scene could not but at 
last fail of being disagreeable. The poor, affecting the manners 
of the rich, might be carried on through one character, or two 
at the most, with great propriety ; but to have almost every 
personage on the scene almost of the same character, and 
reflecting the follies of each other, was unartful in the poet to 
the last degree. 

The scene was also almost a continuation of the same absur- 
dity ; and my Lord Duke and Sir Harry (two footmen who assume 
these characters) have nothing else to do but to talk like their mas- 
ters, and are only introduced to speak, and to show themselves. 
Thus, as there is a sameness of character, there is a barrenness 
of incident, which, by a very small share of address, the poet 
might have easily avoided. 

From a conformity to critic rules, which perhaps, on the 
whole, have done more harm than good, our author has sacrificed 
all the vivacity of the dialogue to nature ; and though he makes 
his characters talk like servants, they are seldom absurd 
enough, or lively enough, to make us merry. Though he is 
always natural, he happens seldom to be humorous. 
. The satire was well intended, if we regard it as being masters 
ourselves ; but, probably, a philosopher would rejoice in that 
liberty which Englishmen give their domestics ; and, for my ' 
own part, I cannot avoid being pleased at the happiness of 
those poor creatures, who, in some measure, contribute to mine. 
The Athenians, the politest and best-natured people upon 
earth, were the kindest to their slaves ; and if a person may 
judge who^ has seen the world, our English servants are the 

> Thifl pieoe, so often Mcribed to Ganick, was written by the Eev. James Townley, 
And prodnced at Draiy-lane, Oct. 81, 1759, three days before the publication of this 
somber of J%e Bee. Mr. Townley died in 1778. See yoI ii. p. 261. 
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best treated, because the generality of our English gentlemen 
are the politest under the sun. 

But, not to lift my feeble voice among the pack of critics, 
who, probably, have no other occupation but that of cutting up 
every thing new, I must own, there are one or two scenes that 
are fine satire, and sufficiently humorous; particularly the 
first interview between the two footmen, which at once 
ridicules the manners of the great, and the absurdity of their 
imitators. 

Whatever defects there might be in the composition, there 
were none in the action : in this the performers showed more 
humour than I had fancied them capable of. Mr. Palmer and 
Mr. King' were entirely what they desired to represent; and 
Mrs. Clive' (but what need I talk of her, since, without the 
least exaggeration, she has more true humour than any actor 
or actress upon the English or any other stage I have seen) ; 
she, I say, did the part all the justice it was capable of. And, 
upon the whole, a farce, which has only this to recommend it, 
that the author took his plan from the volume of nature, by 
the sprightiy manner in which it was performed, was for one 
night a tolerable entertainment.' Thus much may be said in 
its vindication, that people of fashion seemed more pleased 
in the representation than the subordinate ranks of people. 



UPON UNFORTUNATE MERIT. 

Every age seems to have its favourite pursuits, which serve 
to amuse the idle, and relieve the attention of the indus- 
trious. Happy the man who is bom excellent in the pursuit 
in vogue, and whose genius seems adapted to the times he 
lives in. How many do we see, who might have excelled in 

1 Palmer played the I>viki% SetvajU, and King Sir ffarnfi Servant — ^two of the 
"Tiaiton " in tlus really clever &roe. John Palmer died on the stage 2nd Aagost, 
1798, while pUying in The Stranger. King, who was good as Lord 0^/Ay in *' The 
Clandestine Marriage,*' retired from the stage, 24th May, 1802. 

' Katherine (or Kitty) Cliye, died 7th December, 1785, aged serenty-five. 

* Talking of the &rce of '* High Life Below Stairs," he (Johnson) said, *<Here is a 
&roe which is really very diyerting when yon see it acted, and yet one may read it and 
not know that one has been reading any Uiing at all." — Boswbll, hy Crdcery p. 656. 
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arts or sciences, and who seem furnished with talents equal to 
the greatest discoveries, had the road not been already beaten 
by their predecessors, and nothing left for them except trifles 
to discover, while others of very moderate abilities become 
famous, because happening to be first in the reigning pursuit. 

Thus, at the renewal of letters in Europe, the taste was not 
to compose new books, but to comment on the old ones. It 
was not to be expected that new books should be written, when 
there were so many of the ancients, either not known or not 
understood. It was not reasonable to attempt new conquests, 
while they had such an extensive region lying waste for want of 
cultivation. At that period, criticism and erudition were the 
reigning studies of the times ; and he who had only an 
inventive genius, might have languished in hopeless obscurity. 
When the writers of antiquity were sufficiently explained and 
known, the learned set about imitating them ; £rom hence pro- 
ceeded the number of Latin orators, poets, and historians in 
the reigns of Clement the Seventh and Alexander the Sixth. 
This passion for antiquity lasted for many years, to the utter 
exclusion of every other pursuit, till some began to find, that 
those works which were imitated from nature, were more like 
the writings of antiquity, than even those written in express 
imitation. It was then modem language began to be cultivated 
with assiduity, and our poets and orators poured forth their 
wonders upon the world. 

As writers became more numerous, it is natural for readers 
to become more indolent ; from whence must necessarily arise a 
desire of attaining knowledge with the greatest possible ease. 
No science or art offers it^ instruction and amusement in so 
obvious a manner as statuary and painting. From hence we 
see, that a desire of cultivating those arts generally attends the 
decline of science. Thus, the finest statues and the most 
beautiful paintings of antiquity preceded but a little the 
absolute decay of every other science. The statues of 
Antoninus, Commodus, and their cotemporaries, are the finest 
productions of the chisel, and appeared but just before 
learning was destroyed by comment, criticism, and barbarous 
invasions. 
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What happened in Eome may probably be the case with us 
at home. Our nobility are now more solicitous in patronising 
painters and sculptors than those of any. other polite pro- 
fession ; and from the lord, who has his gallery, down to the 
'prentice, who has his twopenny copper-plate, all are admirers 
of this art. The great, by their caresses, seem insensible to 
aU other merit but that of the pencil; and the vulgar buy 
every book rather from the excellence of the sculptor than the 
writer. 

How happy were it now, if men of real excellence in that 
profession were to arise ! Were the painters of Italy now to 
appear, who once wandered like beggars from one city to 
another, and produce their almost breathing figures, what 
rewards might they not expect ! But many of them lived 
without rewards, and therefore rewards alone will never 
produce their equals. We have often found the great exert 
themselves not only without promotion, but in spite of opposi- 
tion. We have found them flourishing, like medicinal plants, 
in a region of savageness and barbarity, their excellence 
unknown, and their virtues unheeded. 

They who have seen the paintings of Caravaggio are sensible 
of the surprising impression they make ; bold, swelling, 
terrible to the last degree ; all seem animated, and speak 
him among the foremost of his profession; yet this man's 
fortune and his fame seemed ever in opposition to each other. 

Unknowing how to flatter the great, he was driven from 
city to city in the utmost indigence, and might truly be 
said to paint for his bread. Having one day insulted a 
person of distinction, who refused to pay him all the respect 
which he thought his due, he was obliged to leave Bome, 
and travel on foot^ his usual method of going his journeys 
down into the country, without either money or friends to 
subsist him. * 

After he had travelled in this manner as long as his strength 
would permit, faint with famine and fatigue he at last called at 
an obscure inn by the way-side. The host knew, by the 
appearance of his guest, his indifferent circumstances, and 
refused to furnish him a dinner without previous payment. 
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As Caravaggio was entirely destitute of money, he took down 
the innkeeper's sign, and painted it anew for his dinner. 

Thus refreshed, he proceeded on his journey, and lefk the 
innkeeper not quite satisfied with this method of payment. 
Some company of distinction, however, coming soon after, and 
struck with the beauty of the new sign, bought it at an 
advanced price, and astonished the innkeeper with their gene- 
rosity; he was resolved, therefore, to get as many signs as 
possible drawn by the same artist, as he found he could sell 
them to good advantage ; and accordingly set out after 
Caravaggio, in order to bring him back. It was night-fall before 
he came up to the place where the unfortunate Caravaggio lay 
dead by the road-side, overcome by fatigue, resentment, and 
despair. 



No. VI.— SATURDAY, NOVEMBEE 10, 1759. 



ON EDUCATION.* 
To the Avtkor of The Bee, 

Sm, — As few subjects are more interesting to society, so few 
have be^n more frequently written upon, than the education of 
youth. Yet is it not a little surprising, that it should have 
been treated almost by all in a declamatory manner ? They 
have insisted largely on the advantages that result firom it, 
both to the individual and to society, and have expatiated in 
the praise of what none have ever been so hardy as to call in 
question. 

Instead of giving us fine, but empty harangues upon this 
subject ; instead of indulging each his particular and whim- 
sical systems, it had been much better if the writers on this 
subject had treated it in a more scientific manner, repressed 
all the sallies of imagination, and given us the result of their 

> Reprinted by its author in 1765 as Essay vii., with this brief heading and other 
Tariations : — '* This treatise was published before Boiuseau*s Emilins : if there be a 
mmilitnde in any one instanoe, it is hoped the author of the present essay will not be 
deemed a plagiaribt/' 
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observations with didactic simplicity. Upon this subject, the 
smallest errors are of the most dangerous consequence ; and 
the author should venture the imputation of stupidity upon a 
topic, where his slightest deviations may tend to injure the 
rising generation. 

I ^all, therefore, throw out a few thoughts upon this subject, 
which have not been attended to by* others, and shall dismiss 
all attempts to please, while I study only instruction. 

The manner in which our youth of London are at present 
educated is, some in free schools in the city, but the far greater 
number in boarding-schools about town. The parent justly 
consults the health of his child, and finds an education in the 
country tends to promote this much more than a continuance 
in town. Thus far they axe right ; if there were a possibility 
of having even our free schools kept a little out of town, it 
would certainly conduce to the health and vigour of perhaps 
the mind, as well as the body. It may be thought whim- 
sical, but it is truth ; I have found by experience, that they 
who have spent all their lives in cities, contract not only an 
effeminacy of habit, but even of thinking. 

But when I have said, that the boarding-schools are prefer- 
able to free schools, as being in the country, this is certainly 
the only advantage I can allow them, otherwise it is impossible 
to conceive the ignorance of those who take upon them the 
important trust of education. Is any man unfit for any of the 
professions ; he finds his last resource in setting up school. Do 
any become bankrupts in trade ; they still set up a boarding 
school, and drive a trade this way, when all others fail : nay, I 
have been told of butchers and barbers, who have turned school- 
masters ; and, more surprising still, made fortunes in their new 
profession. 

Could we think ourselves in a country of civilized people ; 
could it be conceived that we have any regard for posterity, 
when such are permitted to take the charge of the morals, 
genius, and health of those dear little pledges, who may one day 
be the guardians of the liberties of Europe, and who may serve 
as the honour and bulwark of their aged parents ? The care of 
our children, is it below the state ?. is it fit to indulge the caprice 
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of the ignorant with the disposal of their children in tfaiB par- 

ticidar ? For the state to take the charge of all its children, as 
in Persia or Sparta, might at present be inconvenient ; but, 
surely, with great ease it might cast an eye to their instructors. 
Of all members of society, I do not know a more useful, or a 
more honourable one, than a school-master ; at the same time 
that I do not see any more generally despised, or whose talents 
are so ill rewarded. 

Were the salaries of school-masters to be augmented from 
a diminution of useless sinecures, how might it turn to the 
advantage of this people ; a people whom, without flattery, I 
may, in other respects, term the wisest and greatest upon earth! 
But while I would reward the deserving, I would dismiss those 
utterly unqualified for their employment: in short, I would 
make the business of a school-master every way more respectable, 
by increasing their salaries, and admitting only men of proper 
abilities. 

There are already school-masters appointed, and they have 
some small salaries; but where at present there is but one 
school-master appointed, there should at least be two ; and 
wherever the salary is at present twenty pounds, it should be an 
hundred. Do we give immoderate benefices to those who 
instruct ourselves, and shall we deny even subsistence to those 
who instruct our children ? Every member of society should 
be paid in proportion as he is necessary ; and I will be bold 
enough to say, that school-masters in a state are more necessary 
than clergymen, as children stand in more need of instruction 
than their parents. 

But instead of this, as i have already observed, we send them 
to board in the coimtry to the most ignorant set of men that 
can be imagined. But, lest the ignorance of the master be not 
sufficient, the child is generally consigned to the usher. This 
is generally some poor needy animal, little superior to a footman 
either in learning or spirit, invited to his place by an advertise- 
ment, and kept there merely from his being of a complying 
disposition, and making the children fond of him. " You give 
your child to be educated to a slave,'* says a philosopher to a 
rich man ; '^ instead of one slave you will then have two." 
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It were well, however, if parents, upon fixing their children 
in one of these houses, would examine the abilities of the usher 
as well as the master ; for, whatever they are told to the con- 
trary, the usher is generally the person most employed in their 
education. If, then, a gentleman, upon putting out his son to 
one of these houses, sees the usher disregarded by the master, 
he may depend upon it, that he is equally disregarded by the 
boys : the truth is, in spite of all their endeavours to please, 
they are generally the laughing-stock of the school. Every 
trick is played upon the usher ; the oddity of his manners, his 
dress, or his language, are a fund of eternal ridicule; the master 
himself now and then cannot avoid joining in the laugh, and the 
poor wretch, eternally resenting this ill-usage, seems to live in 
a state of war with all the family. This is a very proper person, 
is it not, to give children a relish for learning ? They must 
esteem learning very much, when they see its professors used 
with such ceremony. If the usher be despised, the father may 
be assured his child will never be properly instructed. 

But let me suppose, that there are some schools without these 
inconveniences^ where the master and ushers are men of learn- 
ing, reputation, and assiduity. If there are to be found such, 
they cannot be prized in a state sufficiently. A boy will learn 
more true wisdom in a public school in a year, than by a private 
education in five. It is not from masters, but from their equals, 
youth learn a knowledge of the world : the little tricks they 
play each other, the punishment that frequently attends the 
commission, is a just picture of the great world, and all the ways 
of men are practised in a public school in miniature. It is 
true, a child is early made acquainted with some vices in a 
school, but it is better to know these when a boy, than be first 
taught them when a man ; for their novelty then may have 
irresistible charms. 

In a public education, boys early learn temperance ; and if 
the parents and friends would give them less money upon their 
usual visits, it would be much to their advantage; since it may 
justly be said, that a great part of their disorders arise from 
surfeit, plus occidit gtda quam gladius. And now I am come to 
the article of health, it xpay not be amiss to observe, that 
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Mr. Locke and some others have advised that children should 
be inured to cold, to fatigue, and hardship from their youth ; 
but Mr. Locke was but an indifferent physician. Habit, I grant, 
has great influence over our constitutions, but we have not 
precise ideas upon this subject. 

We know that among savages, and even among our peasants, 
there are found children bom with such constitutions, that they 
cross rivers by swimming, endure cold, thirst, hunger, and want 
of sleep to a surprising degree ; that when they happen to fall 
sick, they are cured without the help of medicine by nature 
alone. Such examples are adduced to persuade us to imitate 
their manner of education, and accustom ourselves betimes to 
support the same fatigues. But had these gentlemen considered 
first, that those savages and peasants are generally not so long- 
lived as they who have led a more indolent life : secondly, that 
the more laborious the life is, the less populous is the country : 
had they considered, that what physicians call the stamina vita, 
by fatigue and labour become rigid, and thus anticipate old age; 
that the number who survive those rude trials, bears no pro- 
portion to those who die in the experiment — had these things 
been properly considered, they would not have thus extoUed an 
education begun in fatigue and hardships. Peter the Great, 
willing to enure the children of his seamen to a life of hardship, 
ordered that they should drink only sea water, but they unfor- 
tunately all died under the experiment. 

But while I would exclude all unnecessary labours, yet still 
I would recommend temperance in the highest degree. No 
luxurious dishes with high-seasoning, nothing given children to 
force an appetite, as little ^sugared or salted provisions as pos- 
sible, though never so pleasing; but milk, morning and night, 
should be their constant food. This diet would make them 
more healthy than any of those slops that are usually cooked 
by the mistress of a boarding school ; besides, it corrects any 
consumptive habits, not unfrequently found amongst the 
children of city parents. 

As boys should be educated with temperance, so the first 
greatest lesson that should be taught them is, to admire fru- 
gality. It is by the exercise of this, virtue alone, they can ever 
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expect to be useful members of society. It is true, lectures 
continually repeated upon this subject may make some boys, 
when they grow up, run into an extreme, and become misers; 
but it were well, had we more misers than we have among us. 
I know few characters more useful in society, for a man's 
having a larger or smaller share of money lying useless by him, 
no way injures the common wealth : since, should every miser 
now exhaust his stores, this might make gold more plenty, but 
it would not increase the commodities or pleasures of life; 
they would still remain as they are at present : it matters not, 
therefore, whether men are misers or not, if they be only 
frugal, laborious, and fill the station they have chosen. If 
they deny themselves the necessaries of life, society is no way 
injured by their folly. 

Instead, therefore, of romances, which praise young men of 
spirit, who go through a variety of adventures, and at last con- 
clude a life of dissipation, folly, and extravagance in riches and 
matrimony, there should be some men of wit employed to com- 
pose books that might equally interest the passions of our 
youth, where such an one might be praised for having resisted 
allurements when young, and how he at last became Lord 
Mayor ; how he was married to a lady of great sense, fortune, 
and beauty : to be as expUcit as possible, the old story of 
Whittington, were his cat left out, might be more serviceable 
to the tender mind, than either Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, 
or an himdred others, where frugality is the only good quality 
the hero is not possessed of. Were our school-masters, if any 
of them have sense enough to draw up such a work, thus 
employed, it would be much more serviceable to their pupils, 
than all the grammars and dictionaries they may publish these 
ten years. 

Children should early be instructed in the arts from which 
they would afterwards draw the greatest advantages. When 
the wonders of nature are never exposed to our view, we have 
no great desire to become acquainted with those parts of 
learning which pretend to account for the phenomena. One of 
the ancients complains, that as soon as young men have left 
school, and are obliged to converse in the world, they fancy 
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themselves transported into a new region. " Ut cum in forum 
venerint existiment se in aliam terrarum orbem delates" We 
should early, therefore, instruct them in the experiments, if I 
may so express it, of knowledge, and leave to maturer age the 
accounting for the causes. But, instead of that, when boys 
begin natural philosophy in colleges, they have not the least 
curiosity for those parts of the science which are proposed for 
their instruction ; they have never before seen the phenomena, 
and consequently have no curiosity to learn the reasons. 
Might natural philosophy, therefore, be made their pastime 
in school, by this means it would in college become their 
amusement. 

In several of the machines now in use, there would be ample 
field both for instruction and amusement : the different sorts 
of the phosphorus, the artificial pyrites, magnetism, electricity, 
the experiments upon the rarefaction and weight of the air, 
and those upon elastic bodies, might employ their idle hours, 
and none should be called from play to see such experiments 
but such as thought proper. At first, then, it would be suffi- 
cient if the instruments, and the effects of their combination 
were only shown ; the causes should be deferred to a maturer 
age, or to those times when natural curiosity prompts us to 
discover the wonders of nature. Man is placed in this world 
as a spectator ; when he is tired with wondering at all the 
novelties about him, and not till then, does he desire to be 
made acquainted with the causes that create those wonders. 

What I have observed with regard to natural philosophy, I 
would extend to every other science whatsoever. We should 
teach them as many of the facts as were possible, and defer 
the causes until they seemed of themselves desirous of know- 
ing them. A mind thus leaving school, stored with all the 
simple experiences of science, would be the fittest in the world 
for the college course ; and though such a youth might not appear 
so bright, or so talkative, as those who had learned the real 
principles and causes of some of the sciences, yet he would 
make a wiser man, and would retain a more lasting passion 
for letters, than he who was early burdeneVl with the disagreeable 
institution of effect and cause. 
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In history, such stories alone should be laid before them as 
might catch the imagination ; instead of this, they are too fre- 
quently obliged to toil through the four empires, as they are 
called^ where their memories are burdened by a number of 
disgusting names, that destroy all their future relish for our 
best historians, who may be termed the truest teachers of 
wisdom. 

Every species of flattery should be carefully avoided : a boy 
who happens to say a sprightly thing, is generally applauded 
so much, that he happens to continue a coxcomb sometimes all 
Ms life after. He is reputed a wit at fourteen, and becomes 
a blockhead at twenty. Nurses, footmen and such, should 
therefore be driven away as much as possible. I was even 
going to add, that the mother herself should stifle her pleasure, 
or her vanity, when little master happens to say a good or a 
smart thing. Those modest lubberly boys, who seem to want 
spirit, generally go through their business with more ease to 
themselves, and more satisfaction to their instructors. 

There has of late a gentleman appeared,* who thinks the 
study of rhetoric essential to a perfect education. That bold 
male eloquence, which often without pleasing convinces, is 
generally destroyed by such institutions. Convincing eloquence, 
however, is infinitely more serviceable to its possessor than 
the most florid harangue or the most pathetic tones that can 
be imagined; and the man who is thoroughly convinced 
himself, who understands his subject, and the language he 
speaks in, will be more apt to silence opposition, than he who 
studies the force of his periods, and fills our ears with sounds, 
while our minds are destitute of conviction. 

It was reckoned the fault of the orators at the decline of the 
Boman empire, when they had been long instructed by rhetori- 
cians, that their periods were so harmonious, that they could 
be sung as well as spoken. What a ridiculous figure must one 
of these gentlemen cut thus measuring syllables, and weighing 
wordli, when he should plead the cause of his client I Two 
architects were once candidates for the building a certain 

* No doabt, Mr. Thomas Sheridan, who had been reading Lectures on Elocution. 
See p. 36. 
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temple at Athens ; the first harangued the crowd very learnedly 
upon the different orders of architecture, and showed them 
in what manner the temple should he built ; the other who 
got up to speak after him, only observed, that what his 
brother had spoken he could do ; and thus he at once gained 
liis cause. 

To teach men to be orators is little less than to teach 
them to be poets ; and for my part, I should have too great a 
regard for my child, to wish him a manor only in a 
bookseller's shop. 

Another passion which the present age is apt to run into, is 
to make children learn all things ; the languages, the sciences, 
music, the exercises, and painting. Thus the child soon 
becomes a talker in all, but a master in none. He thus acquires 
a superficial fondness for every thing, and only shows his 
ignorance when he attempts to exhibit his skill. 

As I deUver my thoughts without method or connection, so 
the reader must not be surprised to find me once more 
addressing school-masters on the present method of teaching 
the learned languages, which is commonly by literal transla- 
tions. I would ask such, if they were to travel a journey, 
whether those parts of the road in which they found the 
greatest difficulties would not be most strongly remembered ? 
Boys who, if I may continue the allusion, gallop through one 
of the ancients with the assistance of a translation, can have 
but a very slight acquaintance either with the author or his 
language. It is by the exercise of the mind alone that a 
language is learned ; but a literal translation, on the opposite 
page, leaves no exercise for the memory at all. ThQ boy will 
not be at the fatigue of remembering, when his doubts are at 
once satisfied by a glance of the eye ; whereas were every 
word to be sought from a dictionary, the learner would attempt 
to remember it, to save himself the trouble of looking out for it 
for the future. 

To continue in the same pedantic strain, though no school- 
master — of all the various grammars now taught in the schools 
about town, I would recommend only the* old common one ; I 
have forgot whether Lily's, or an emendation of him. The 
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others may be improvements ; but such improvements seem to 
me only mere grammatical niceties, no way influencing the 
learner, but perhaps loading him with trifling subtleties, which 
at a proper age he must be at some pains to forget. 

Whatever pains a master may take to make the learning of 
the languages agreeable to his pupil, he may depend upon it, it 
wiU be at first extremely unpleasant. The rudiments of every 
language, therefore, must be given as a task, not as an amuse- 
ment. Attempting to deceive children into instruction of this 
kind, is only deceiving ourselves ; and I know no passion capable 
of conquering a child's natural laziness but fear. Solomon 
has said it before me ; nor is there any more certain, though 
perhaps more disagreeable truth, than the proverb in verse, too 
well known to repeat on the present occasion. It is very 
probable that parents are told of some masters who never use 
the rod, and consequently are thought the properest instructors 
for their children ; but though tenderness is a requisite quality 
in an instructor, yet there is too often the truest tenderness 
in well-timed correction. 

Some have justly observed, that all passion should be 
banished on this terrible occasion; but, I know not, there 
is a frailty attending human nature, that few masters are able 
to keep their temper whilst they correct. I knew a good- 
natured man, who was sensible of his own weakness in this 
respect, and consequently had recourse to the foUowing expe- 
dient to prevent his passions from being engaged, yet at the 
same time administer justice with impartiality. Whenever 
any of his pupils conmiitted a fault, he summoned a jury of his 
peers, I mean of the boys of his own or the next classes to 
him ; his accusers stood forth; he had a liberty of pleading in 
his own defence, and one or two more had a liberty of pleading 
against him : when found guilty by the pannel, he was con- 
signed to the footman who attended in the house, who had 
previous orders to use his punishment with lenity. By this 
means the master took off the odium of punishment from 
himself; and the footman, between whom and the boys there 
could not be even the slightest intimacy, was placed in such a 
light as to be shunned by every boy in school. 

And now I have gone thus fj&r, perhaps you will think me 
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some pedagogue, willmg, by a well-timed pii£F, to increase the 
reputation of his own school ; but such is not the case. The 
regard I have for society^ for those tender minds who are 
the objects of the present essay, such are the only motives 
I have for offering those thoughts, calculated not to surprise 
by their novelty, or the elegance of composition, but merely 
to remedy some defects which have crept into the present 
system of school education. If this letter should be inserted, 
perhaps I may trouble you in my next with some thoughts 
upon an university education ; not with an intent to exhajust 
the 8ubject>but to amend some few abuses.^ I am, &c. 



ON THB INSTABILITY OF WOBLDLT GBANDBUB.' 

An alehouse-keeper near Islington, who had long lived at the 
sign of the French King, upon the commencement of the last 
war with France, pulled down his old sign, and put up the 
Queen of Hungary. Under the influence of her red face and 
golden sceptre, he continued to sell ale till she was no longer 
the favourite of his customers ; he changed her therefore some 
time ago for the King of Prussia, who may probably be 
changed in turn for the next great man that shall be set up for 
vulgar admiration. 

Our publican in this imitates the great exactly, who deal 
out their figures one after the other to the gazing crowd 
beneath them. When we have sufficiently wondered at one, 
that is taken in, and another exhibited in its room, which 
seldom holds its station long; for the mob are ever pleased 
with variety. 

I must own I have such an indifferent opinion of the vulgar, 
that I am ever led to suspect the merit which raises their 
shout ; at least I am certain to find those great and sometimes 
good men, who find satisfaction in such acclamations, made 
worse by it ; and history has too firequently taught me, that the 
head which has grown this day giddy with the roar of the 
million has the very next been fixed upon a pole. 

^ Tfaiii condnding paragraph wai omitted by its author when the paper was 
reprinted in 1765, aa Essay vii. 
* * Bepxinted by iti^ author in 1765, as Bssfty ^. 
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As Alexander YI. was entering a little town in the neigh- 
bonriiood of Borne, which had been jost evacuated by the 
enemy, he perceired the townsmen busy in the market-place in 
pulling down from a gibbet a figure, which had been designed 
to repares^it himself. There were also some knocking down a 
neighbouring statue of one of the Orsini family, mdth whom he 
was at war, in order to pat Alexander's effigy, when taken 
down, in its place. It is possible a man who knew less of tlie 
world would have condemned the adulation of those barefaced 
flatterers ; but Alexander seemed pleased at tbeir zeal, and 
turning to Borgia his son, said with a smile, Vides, mi JUi, 
quam kve disermen palibuhim inter et statwam.. ''You see, 
my son, the small difference between a gibbet and a statue." 
If the great could be taught any lesson, this might serve to 
teach them upon how weak a fbundatbn their ^oxy stands, 
which is built upon popular applause ; for as such poraise what 
seems like merit, they as quickly condemn what has only the 
appearance of guilt. 

Popular glory is a perfect coquet ; her lovers must toil, feel 
every inquietude, indulge every caprice, and perhaps at last be 
jilted into the bargain. True glory, on the other hand^ 
resembles a woman of sense; her admirers must play no 
tricks ; they feel no great anxiety, for they are sure in the 
end of being rewarded in proportion to their merit. When 
Swift used to appear in public, he generally had the mob 
shouting in his train. '' P — ^x take these fools," he would say, 
'' how much joy might all this bawling give my Lord Mayor > '^ 

We have seen those virtues which have, while living, retired 
from the public eye, generally transmitted to posterity, as the 
truest objects of admiration and praise. Perhaps the character 
of the late Duke of Marlborough' may one day be set up, 
even above that of his more talked-of predecessor ; since an 
assemblage of all the mild and amiable virtues is far superior 
to those vulgarly called the great ones. I must be pardoned 
for this short tribute to the memoxy of a man, who, while 
living, would as much detest to receive any thing that wore the 
appearance of flattery, as I should to offer it. 

> Charles, third Duke of Marlborough, died 20ih October, 1758, at Mmuiter, in 
Westphalia. 

h2 
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• I know not how to turn so trite a subject out of the beaten 
road of common-place, except by illustrating it, rather by the 
assistance of my memory than my judgment, and instead of 
making reflections, by telling a story. 

A Chinese, who had long studied the works of Confucius, 
who knew the characters of fourteen thousand words, and 
could read a great part of every book that came in his way, 
once took it into his head to travel into Europe, and observe 
the customs of a people whom he thought not very much 
inferior even to his own coimtrymen, in the arts of refining 
upon every pleasure. Upon his arrival at Amsterdam, his 
passion for letters naturally led him to a bookseller's shop ; 
and as he could speak a littie Dutch, he civilly asked the book- 
seller for the works of the immortal Ilixofou. The bookseller 
assured him, he had never heaxd the book mentioned before. 
" What, have you never heard of that immortal poet," returned 
the other much surprised, " that light of the eyes, that favourite 
of kings, that rose of perfection I I suppose you know nothing 
of the immortal Fipsihihi, second cousin to the moon?" 
" Nothing at all, indeed sir," returned the other. ** Alas ! " 
cries our traveller, " to what purpose, then, has one of these 
fasted to death, and the other offered himself up as a sacrifice 
to the Tartarean enemy, to gain a renown which has never 
travelled beyond the precincts of China I " 

There is scarce a village in Europe, and not one univer- 
sity, that is not thus furnished with its littie great men. The 
head of a petty corporation, who opposes the designs of a 
prince, who would tyrannically force his subjects to save their 
best clothes for Sundays; the puny pedant, who finds one 
undiscovered property in the polype, describes an unheeded 
process in the skeleton of a mole, and whose mind, like his 
microscope, perceives nature only in detail; the rhymer, who 
makes smooth verses, and paints to our imagination when he 
should only speak to our hearts ; all equally fancy themselves 
walking forward to immortality, and desire the crowd behind 
them to look on. The crowd takes them at their word. 
Patriot, philosopher, and poet, are shouted in their train. 
Where was there ever so much merit seen ; no times so im- 
portant as our own ; ages yet unborn shall gaze with wonder 
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and applause! To such music the important pigmy moves 
forward, bustling and swelling, and aptly compared to a puddle 
in a storm. 

I have lived to see generals, who once had crowds halloing 
after them wherever they went, who were bepraised by news- 
papers and magazines, those echoes of the voice of the vulgar ; 
and yet they have long sunk into merited obscurity, with 
scarce even an epitaph left to flatter. A few years ago the 
herring fishery employed all Grub-street ; * it was the topic in 
every coffee-house, and the burthen of every ballad. We 
were to drag up oceans of gold from the bottom of the sea ; we 
were to supply all Europe with herrings upon our own terms. 
At present, we hear no more of all this. We have fished up 
very little gold that I can learn ; nor do we famish the world 
with herrings, as was expected. Let us wait but a few years 
longer, and we shall find all our expectations an herring fishery ! 

SOME ACCOUNT OP THE ACADEMIES OP ITALY. 

There is not, perhaps, a country in Europe, in which 
learning is so fast upon the decline as in Italy ; yet not one in 
which there are such a number of academies instituted for its 
support. There is scarce a considerable town in the whole 
country, which has not one or two institutions of this nature, 
where the learned, as they are pleased to call themselves, meet 
to harangue, to compliment each other, and praise the utility 
of their institution. 

Jarchius has taken the trouble to give us a list of those 
clubs, or academies, which amount to five hundred and fifty, 
each distinguished by somewhat whimsical in the name. The 
academicians of Bologna, for instance, are divided into the 
Abbandonati, the Ausiosi, Oziosi, Arcadi, Confusi, Dub- 
biosi, &c. There are few of these who have not published 
their transactions, and scarce a member who is not looked 
upon as the most famous man in the world, at home. 

Of all those societies I know of none, whose works are worth 
being known out of the precincts of the city in which they 

' Nqw the people are going to jump down the gnlf of Inxnry ; and noir nothing bnt a 
herring snbscription can fish them up again. The Citizen of the Worlds Letter cvii. 
See Tol. ii p. 482 and p. 448. 
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were written, except the Cicalata Academiea — or, as we might 
express it, the tickling society — of Florence. I have just now 
before me a manuscript oration, spoken by the late Tomaso 
Crudeli at tibat society, which will at once serve to give a 
better picture of the manner in which men of wit amuse them- 
selves in that country, than any thing I could say upon the 
occasion. The oration is this : 

^' The younger the nymph, my dear companions, ihe more 
happy the lover. From fourteen to seventeen, you are sure of 
finding love for love ; from seventeen to twenty-one, there is 
always a mixture of interest and affection. But when that 
period is past, no longer expect to receive, bi:^ to buy: no 
longer expect a nymph who gives, but who sells her favours. 
At this age, every glance is tau^ its duty ; not a look, not a 
sigh, without design ; the lady, like a skilful warrior, aims 
at the heart of another, while she shields her own from 
danger. 

*' On the contrary, at fifteen you may expect nothing but 
simplicity, innocence, and nature. The passions are then 
sincere; the soul seems seated in the lips; the dear object 
feels present happiness, without being anxious for the future ; 
her eyes brighten if her lover approaches; her smiles are 
borrowed from the Graces, and her very mistakes seem to 
complete her desires. 

" Lucretia was just sixteen. The rose and lily took posses- 
sion of her face, and her bosom, by its hue and its coldness, 
seemed covered with snow. So much beauty, and so much 
virtue seldom want admirers. Orlandino, a youth of sense 
and merit, was among the number. He had long languished 
for an opportunity of declaring his passion, when Cupid, as if 
willing to indulge his happiness, brought the charming young 
couple by mere accident, to an arbour, where every prying eye 
but that of love was absent. Orlandino talked of the sincerity of 
his passion, and mixed flattery with his addresses ; but it was 
all in vain. The nymph was pre-engaged, and had long 
devoted to heaven those charms for which he sued. * My dear 
Orlandino,' said she, ' you know I have long been defeated 
to St. Catharine, and to her belongs all that lies below my 
girdle ; all that is above, you may freely possess, but farther I 
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enmot» must iiot complj. The tow is passed; I wish it were 
undone, but now it is impossible/ You may conceive, my 
companions, the embarrassment our young lovers felt upon 
this occasion. They kneeled to St. Catharine, and though 
both despaired, both implored her assistance. Their tutelar 
saint was entreated to shew some expedient, by which both 
might continue to love, and yet both be happy. Their petition 
was sincere. St. Catharine was touched with compassion ; for 
lo, a miracle I Lucretia's girdle unloosed, as if without hands ; 
and though before bound round her middle, fell spontaneously 
down to her feet, and .gave Orlandino the possession of all 
those beauties which lay above if 
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OP ELOQUENCB. 

Of all kinds of success, that of an orator is the most pleasing. 
Upon other occasions, the applause we deserve is conferred in 
our absence, and we are insensible of the pleasure we have 
given ; but in eloquence, the victory and the triumph are insepa- 
rable. We read our own glory in the face of every spectator ; 
the audience is moved, the antagonist is defeated, and the whole 
circle bursts into unsoUcited applause. 

The rewards which attend excellence in this way are so 
pleasing, that numbers have written professed treatises to teach 
us the art; schools have been established with no other intent; 
rhetoric has taken place among the institutions, and pedants 
have ranged under proper heads, and distinguished with long 
learned names, some of the strokes of nature, or of passion, 
which orators have used. I say only «om€, for a folio volume 
could not contain all the figures, which have been used by the 
truly eloquent, and scarce a good speaker or writer but makes 
use of some that are peculiar or new. 

Eloquence has preceded the rules of rhetoric, as languages 
have been formed before grammar. Nature renders men 
eloquent in great interests, or great passions. He that is 
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sensibly toached, sees things with a veiy different eye from the 
rest of mankind. All nature to him becomes an object of com- 
parison and metaphor, without attending to it; he throws life 
into all, and inspires his audience with a part of his own 
enthusiasm. 

It has been remarked, that the lower parts of mankind 
generally express themselves most figuratively, and that tropes 
are found in the most ordinary forms of conversation. Thus, 
in every language, the heart bums; the courage is roused; 
the eyes sparkle; the spirits are cast down ; passion enflames; 
pride swells and pity sinks the soul. Nature every where 
speaks in those strong images, which, from their frequency, 
pass unnoticed. 

Nature it is which inspires those rapturous enthusiasms, 
those irresistible turns ; a strong passion, a pressing danger, 
calls up all the imagination, and gives the orator irresistible 
force. Thus, a captain of the first caliphs seeing his soldiers 
fly, cried out, " Whither do you run ? the enemy are not there ! 
You have been told that the caliph is dead ; but God is still 
living. He regards the brave, and will reward the courageous. 
Advance ! " 

A man, therefore, may be called eloquent, who transfers the 
passion or sentiment with which he is moved himself, into 
the breast of another; and this definition appears the more 
just, as it comprehends thcgraces of silence, and of action. An 
intimate persuasion of the truth to be proved, is the sentiment 
and passion to be transferred ; and he who effects this, is truly 
possessed of the talent of eloquence. 

I have called eloquence a talent, and not an art, as so many 
rhetoricians have done; as. art is acquired by exercise and 
study, and eloquence is the gift of nature. Bules will never 
make either a work or a discourse eloquent ; they only serve to 
prevent faults, but not to introduce beauties ; to prevent those 
passages which are truly eloquent and dictated by nature from 
being blended with others, which might disgust, or at least 
abate our passion. 

What we clearly conceive, says Boileau, we can clearly 
express. I may add, that what is felt with emotion is expressed 
also with the same movements ; the words arise as readily to 
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point our emotions, as to express oar thoughts with perspicuity. 
The cool care an orator takes to express passions which he 
does not feel, only prevents his rising into that passion he 
would seem to feel. In a word, to feel your subject thoroughly, 
and to speak without fear, are the only rules of eloquence, 
properly so called, which I can offer. Examine a writer of 
genius on the most beautifal parts of his work, and he will 
always assure you that such passages are generally those which 
have given him the least trouble, for they came as if by 
inspiration. To pretend that cold and didactic precepts will 
make a man eloquent, is only to prove that he is incapable of 
eloquence. 

But as, in being perspicuous, it is necessary to have a fall 
idea of the subject, so in being eloquent it is not sufficient, if I 
may so express it, to feel by halves. The orator should be 
strongly impressed ; which is generally the effect of a fine and 
exquisite sensibility, and not that transient and superficial 
emotion, which he excites in the greatest part of his audience. 
It is even impossible to affect the hearers in any great degree, 
without being affected ourselves. In vain it will be objected, 
that many writers have had the art to inspire their readers 
with a passion for virtue, without being virtuous themselves ; 
since it may be answered, that sentiments of virtue filled their 
minds at the time they were writing. They felt the inspiration 
strongly, while they praised justice, generosity, or good-nature; 
but, unhappily for them, these passions might have been dis- 
continued, when they laid down the pen. In vain will it be 
objected again, that we can move without being moved, as we 
can convince without being convinced. It is much easier to 
deceive our reason than ourselves ; a trifling defect in reason- 
ing may be overseen, and lead a man astray ; for it requires 
reason and time to detect the fiEilsehood, but our passions are not 
so easily imposed upon ; our eyes, our ears, and every sense, 
are watchful to detect the imposture. 

No discourse can be eloquent, that does not elevate the mind. 
Pathetic eloquence, it is true, has for its only object to affect ; 
but I appeal to men of sensibility, whether their pathetic 
feelings are not accompanied with some degree of elevation. 
We may then call eloquence and sublimity the same thing ; 
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since it is impossible to be one without feeling the other. From 
hence it follows, that we may be eloquent in any language, 
since no language refiises to paint those sentiments, with which 
we are thoroughly impressed. What is usually called sub- 
limity of style seems to be only an error. Eloquence is not in 
the words but in the subject, and in great concerns the more 
simply any thing is expressed, it is generally the more sublime. 
True eloquence does not consist, as the rhetoricians assure us, 
in saying great things in a sublime style, but in a simple style ; 
for there is, properly speaking, no such thing as a sublime 
style ; the sublimity lies only in the things ; and when they 
are not so, the language may be turgid, affected, metaphorical, 
but not affecting. 

. What can be more simply expressed than the following 
extract from a celebrated preacher,- and yet what was ever 
more sublime ? Speaking of the small number of the elect, he 
breaks out thus among his audience : " Let me suppose that 
this was the last hour of us all ; that the heavens were opening 
over our heads; that time was passed, and eternity began; 
that Jesus Christ in all his glory, that man of sorrows in all his 
glory, appeared on the tribunal, and that we were assembled 
here to receive our final decree of life or death eternal ! Let 
me ask, impressed with terror like you, and not separating my 
lot from yours, but putting myself in the same situation in 
which we must all one day appear before God, our judge : let me 
ask, if Jesus Christ should now appear to make the terrible 
* separation of the just from the unjust, do you think the greatest 
number would be saved ? Do you think tiie number of the 
elect would even be equal to that of the sinners ? Do you 
think, if all our works were examined with justice, would he 
find ten just persons in this great assembly? Monsters of 
ingratitude ! would he find one ? '* Such passages as these 
are sublime in every language. The expression may be less 
striking, or more indistinct, but the greatness of the idea still 
remains. In a word, we may be eloquent in every language and 
in every style, since elocution is only an assistant, but not a 
constitutor of eloquence. 

' John Baptist Maasillon, Bishop of Clermont) 1)om 1668, died 1742. An ediiioo 
of his works, edited by his nephew, in fourteen Tolumes, wa» printed at Paris in 
1745-6. 
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Of what use, then, will it be said, are all the precepts giren ub 
upon this head, both by the ancients and modems ? I answer, 
that they cannot make us eloquent, but they will certainly 
prevent us from becoming ridiculous. They can seldom 
procure a single beauty, but they may banish a thousand 
faults. . The true method of an orator is not to attempt always 
to more, always to affect, to be continually sublime, but at 
proper intervals to give rest both to his own and the passions 
ot his audience. In these periods of relaxation, or of prepara- 
tion rather, rules may teach him to avoid any thing low, trivial, 
or disgusting. Thus criticism, properly speaking, is intended 
not to assist those parts which are sublime, but those which 
are naturally mean and humble, which are composed wiih 
coolness and caution, and where the orator rather endeavours 
not to offend, than attempts to please. 

. I have hitherto insisted more strenuously on that eloquence 
which speaks to the passions, as it is a species of oratory 
almost unknown in England. At the bar it is quite dis- 
continued, and I think with justice. In the senate it is 
used but sparingly, as the orator speaks to enlighten judges. 
But in the pulpit, in which the orator should chiefly address 
the vulgar, it seems strange that it should be entirely lidd 
aside. 

The vulgar of England are, without exception, the most 
barbarous and the most unknowing of any in Europe. A great 
part of their ignorance may be chiefly ascribed to their 
teachers, who, with the most pretty gentleman-like serenity, 
deliver their cool discourses, and address the reason of men, 
who have never reasoned in all their lives. They are told of 
cause and effect, of being self*existent, and the universal scale 
of beings. They are informed of the excellence of the Ban- 
gorian Controversy,' and the absurdity of an intermediate state. 
The spruce preacher reads his lucubration without lifting his 
nose from the text, and never ventures to earn the shame of an 
enthusiast 

By this means, though his audience feel not one word of all 

^ A long and learned oontroTersy, occasioned by a sermon on John zviii. 86, ** My 
kingdom is not of this world," preached before G^rge L, in 1717, by Hoadly, 
Bishop of Bangor, and published by royal command. 
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he says, he earns, however, among his acquaintance the cha- 
racter of a man of sense ; among his acquaintance only did I 
say, nay, even with his bishop. 

The polite of every country have several motives to induce 
them to a rectitude of action ; the love of virtue for its own 
sake, the shame of offending, and the desire of* pleasing. The 
vulgar have but one, the enforcements of religion ; and yet those 
who should push this motive home to their hearts, are basely 
found to desert their post. They speak to the squire, the phi- 
losopher, and the pedant ; but the poor, those who really want 
instruction, are left uninstructed. 

I have attended most of our pulpit orators, who, it must be 
owned, write extremely well upon the text they assume. To 
give them their due also, they read their sermons with elegance 
and propriety; but this goes but a very short way in true 
eloquence. The speaker must be moved. In this, in this alone, 
our English divines are deficient. Were they to speak to a 
few calm dispassionate hearers, they certainly use the properest 
methods of address ; but their audience is chiefly composed 
of the poor, who must be influenced by motives of reward 
and punishment, and whose only virtues lie in self-interest 
or fear. 

How, then, are such to be addressed ? Not by studied periods 
or cold disquisitions ; not by the labours of the head, but the 
honest spontaneous dictates of the heart. Neither writing a 
sermon with regular periods and all the harmony of elegant 
expression; neither reading it with emphasis, propriety, and 
deliberation; neither pleasing with metaphor, simile, or rhe- 
torical fustian; neither arguing coolly, and untying conse- 
quences united in a priori, nor bundling up inductions a 
posteriori ; neither pedantic jargon, nor academical trifling, can 
persuade the poor. Writing a discourse coolly in the closet, 
then getting it by memory, and delivering it on Sundays, even 
that will not do. What, then, is to be done ? I know of no 
expedient to speak ; to speak at once intelligibly, and feelingly, 
except to understand the language : to be convinced of the 
truth of the object, to be perfectly acquainted with the subject 
in view, to prepossess yourself with a low opinion of your 
audience, and to do the rest extempore. By this means strong 
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expressions, new thoughts, rising passions, and the true decla- 
matory style, will naturally ensue. 

Fine declamation does not consist in flowery periods, delicate 
allusions, or musical cadences, but in a plain, open, loose style, 
where the periods are long and obvious; where the same 
thought is ofteir exhibited in several points of view ; all this, 
strong sense, a good memory, and a small share of experience, 
will furnish to every orator ; and without these a clergyman 
may be called a fine preacher, a judicious preacher, and a man 
of sound. sense ; he may make his hearers admire his under- 
standing, but will seldom enlighten theirs. 

When I think of the Methodist preachers among us, how 
seldom they are endued with common sense, and yet how often 
and how justly they affect their hearers, I cannot avoid saying 
-within myself — ^had these been bred gentlemen, and been 
endued with even the meanest share of understanding, what 
might they not effect ! Did our. bishops, who can add dignity 
to their expostulations, testify the same fervour, and intreat 
their hearers, as well as argue, what might not be the conse- 
quence ! The vulgar, by which I mean the bulk of mankind, 
would then have a double motive to love religion ; first, from 
seeing its professors honoured here, and next, from the conse- 
quences hereafter. At present the enthusiasms of the poor are 
opposed to law : did law conspire with their enthusiasms, we 
should not only be the happiest nation upon earth, but the 
wisest also. 

Enthusiasm in religion, which prevails only among the 
vulgar, should be the chief object of poHtics. A society of 
enthusiasts, governed by reason among the great, is the most 
indissoluble, the most virtuous, and Ihe most efficient of its 
own decrees that can be imagined. Every country, possessed 
of any degree of strength, have had their enthusiasms, which 
ever serve as laws among the people. The Greeks had their 
Kdlokagatheiay the Bomans their Amor Patrice, and we the 
truer and firmer bond of the Protestant Religion. The prin- 
ciple is the same in all ; how much, then, is it the duty of those, 
whom the law has appointed teachers of this religion, to enforce 
its obligations, and to raise those enthusiasms among people, 
by which alone political society can subsist. 
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From eloquence, therefore, the morals of our people are to 
expect emendation ; but how little can they be improred by 
men, who get into the pulpit rather to show Ham parts than 
convince us of the truth of what they deliver, who are pain<> 
fully correct in their style, musical in their tones, where every 
sentiment, every expression, seems the result of meditation and 
deep study. 

Tillotson has been commended as the model of pulpit 
eloquence : thus far he should be imitated, where he generally 
strives to convince rather than to please ; but to adopt his long, 
dry, and sometimes tedious discussions, which serve to amuse 
only divines, and are utterly neglected by the generality of 
mankind, to praise the intricacy of his periods, which are too 
long to be spoken, to continue his cool phlegmatic manner of 
enforcing every truth, is certainly erroneous,* As I said before, 
the good preacher should adopt no model, write no sermona^ 
study no periods; let him but understand his subject, the 
language he speaks, and be convinced of the truths he delivers. 
It is amagiing to what heights eloquence of this kind may reach. 
This is that eloquence the ancients represented as lightnii^, 
bearing down every opposer ; this the power which has tnm^ 
whole assemblies into astonishment, admiration^ and awe — ^that 
is described by the torrent, the flame, and every other instance 
of irresistible impetuosity.' 

But to attempt such noble heights belongs only to the truly 
great, or the truly good. To discard the lazy manner of reading 
sermons, or speaking sermons by rote ; to set up singly against 
the opposition of men who are attached to their own errors, and 

' ** 1 should not adTise a preacher at this day to imitate Tillotflon's style ; though t 
don't know ; I ahoold be cautions of objecting to what has been applauded by so many 
suffrages.''— JoHXSOH in Boswsll, by Oroher, p. 579. 

' '^ Would I describe a preacher, such as Paul, 

Were he on earth, wonld hear, approve, and own — 
• # • ♦ ♦ 

I would express htm simple, grave, sincere ; 

In doctrine unoormpt ; in language plain, 

And plain in manner. Decent, solemn, chaste, 

And natoiai in gesture. Much impreas'd 

Himself as conscious of his awful charge. 

And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 

May&elittoo. Affeotiooate in bok 

And tender in address, as well becomes 

A messenger of grace to guilty men.'*--CowPB», The Tad:, B. ii. ♦ 
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to endeavaur to be great instead of being prtident, are qiialitie^ 
we seldom' see united. A minister of the Church of England, 
who may be possessed of good sense and some hopes of prefer- 
ment, will seldom give up snch substantial advantages for the 
empty pleasure of improving society. By his present method 
he is liked by his friends, admired by his dependants, not dis- 
pleasing to his bishop ; he lives as well, eats and sleeps as well, 
as if a real orator, and an eager asserter of his mission : he 
will hardly, therefore, venture all this to be called, perhaps, an 
enthusiast ; nor will he depart from customs established by the 
brotherhood, when, by such a conduct, he only singles himself 
out for their contempt. 



CUSTOM AND LAWS COMPARED. 

What, say some, can give us a more contemptible idea of a 
large state than to find it mostly governed by custom ; to have 
few written laws, and no boundaries to mark the jurisdiction 
between the senate and people? Among the number who 
speak in this manner is the great Montesquieu, who asserts, 
that every nation is free in proportion to the number of its 
written laws, and seems to hint at a despotic and arbitrary 
conduct in the present king of Prussia, who has abridged the 
laws of his country into a very short compass. 

As Tacitus and Montesquieu happen to difier in sentiment 
upon a subject of so much importance (for the Roman expressly 
asserts, that the state is generally vicious in proportion to the 
number of its laws) ; it will not be amiss to examine it a little 
more minutely, and see whether a state, which, like England, 
is burthened with a multiplicity of ¥nitten laws ; or which, like 
Switzerland, Geneva, and some other republics, is governed 
by custom, and the determination of the judge, is best. 

And to prove the superiority of custom to written law, we 
shall at least find history conspiring. Custom, or the 
traditional observance of the practice of their forefathers, was 
what directed the Romans, as well in their public as private 
determinations. Custom was appealed to in pronoimcing 
sentence against a criminal, where part of the formulary was 
more majorum. ^ So Sallust, speaking of the expulsion of 
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Tarquin, says, mvtaio more, and not lege mutata; and Yirgil, 
pacisque imponere morem. So that, in those times of the 
empire, in which the people retained their liberty, they were 
governed by custom ; when they sunk under oppression and 
tyranny, they were restrained by new laws, and the laws of 
tradition abolished. 

. As getting the ancients on our side is half a victory, it will 
not be amiss to fortify the argument with an observation of 
Ghrysostom's; that "the enslaved are the fittest to be governed 
by laws, and free men by custom." Custom partakes of the 
nature of parental injunction ; it is kept by the people them- 
selves, and observed with a willing obedience. The observance 
of it must, therefore, be a mark of freedom, and coming origi- 
nally to a state from the reverenced founders of its liberty, 
will be an encouragement and assistance to it in the defence of 
that blessing; but a conquered people, a nation of slaves, must 
pretend to none of this freedom, or these happy distinctions, 
having, by degeneracy, lost all right to their brave forefathers' 
free institutions, their masters will in policy take the forfeiture; 
%nd the fixing a conquest must be done by giving laws, which 
may every moment serve to remind the people enslaved of their 
conquerors ; nothing being more dangerous than to trust a late- 
subdued people with old customs, that presently upbraid their 
degeneracy, and provoke them to revolt. 

The wisdom of the Boman republic, in their veneration for 
custom, and backwardness to introduce a new law, was perhaps 
the cause of their long continuance, and of the virtues of which 
they have set the world so many examples. But, to show in 
what that wisdom consists, it may be proper to observe, that 
the benefit of new-written laws are merely confined to the 
consequences of their observance ; but customary laws, keeping 
up a veneration for the foimders, engage men in the imitation 
of their virtues as well as policy. To tiiis may be ascribed the 
religious regard the Bomans paid to their forefathers' memory, 
and their adhering for so many ages to the practice of the 
same virtues ; which nothing contributed more to efiGace, than 
the introduction of a voluminous body of new laws over tlie 
neck of venerable custom. 

The simplicity, conciseness, and antiquity of custom gives 
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an air of majesty and immutability that inspires awe and 
veneration ; but new laws are too apt to be voluminous, 
perplexed, and indeterminate ; from whence must necessarily 
arise neglect, contempt, and ignorance. 

As every human institution is subject to gross imperfections, 
so laws must necessarily be liable to the same inconveniences, 
and their defects soon discovered. Thus, through the weakness 
of one part, all the rest are liable to be brought into contempt. 
But such weaknesses in a custom, for very obvious reasons, 
evade an examination ; besides, a friendly prejudice always 
stands up in their favour. 

But, let us suppose a new law to be perfectly equitable and 
necessary ; yet, if the procurers of it have betrayed a conduct 
that confesses by-ends and private motives, the disgust to the 
circumstances disposes us, unreasonably indeed, to an irre- 
verence of the law itself; but we are indulgently blind to the 
most visible imperfections of an old custom. Though we 
perceive the defects ourselves, yet we remain persuaded that 
our wise forefathers had good reasons for what they did ; and 
though such motives no longer continue, the benefit will still 
go along with the observance, though we do not know how. It 
is thus the Roman lawyers speak ; " Non omnium quse a 
majoribus constituta sunt, ratio reddi potest, et ideo rationes 
eorum quse constituuntur inquiri non oportet, aliaquin multa 
eo his quse certa sunt subvertuntur." 

Those laws which preserve to themselves the greatest love 
and observance, must needs be best ; but custom, as it executes 
itself, must be necessarily superior to written laws in this 
respect, which are to be executed by another. Thus, nothing 
can be more certain than that numerous written laws are a 
sign of a degenerate community, and are frequently not the 
consequences of vicious morals in a state, but the causes. 

From hence we see how much greater benefit it would be to 
the state rather to abridge than increase its laws. We every 
day find them increasing; acts and reports, which may be 
termed the acts of judges, are every day becoming more 
voluminous, and loading the subject with new penalties. Laws 
ever increase in number and severity, imtil they at length are 
strained so tight as to break themselves. Such was the case 

VOL. m. I 
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of the latter empire, whose laws were at length become so 
strict, that the barbarous invaders did not bring servitude 
but liberty. 



OP THE FRIDB AND LUXURY OF THE MIDDUNG CLASS OF PEOPLE.^ 

Op all the follies and absurdities which this great metro- 
polis labours under, there is not one, I believe, at present 
appears in a more glaring and ridiculous light, than the pride 
and luxury of the middling class of people : their eager desire 
of being seen in a sphere far above their capacities and circum- 
stances is daily, nay, hourly, instanced by the prodigious 
numbers of mechanics who flock to the races, gaming-tables, 
brothels, and all public diversions this fashionable town affords. 

You shall see a grocer, or a tallow-chandler, sneak from 
beliind the counter, clap on a laced coat and a bag, fly to the 
E. O. table, throw away fifty pieces with some sharping man of 
quality, while his industrious wife is selling a pennyworth of 
sugar, or a pound of candles, to support her fashionable spouse 
in his extravagances. 

I was led into this reflection by an odd adventure, which 
happened to me the other day at Epsom races, where I went, 
not through any desire, I do assure you, of laying bets or winning 
thousands, but at the earnest request of a friend, who had long 
indulged the curiosity of seeing the sport, very natural for an 
Englishman. When we had arrived at the course, and had 
taken several turns to observe the different objects that made 
up this whimsical group, a figure suddenly darted by us, 
mounted and dressed in all the elegance of those polite gentry 
who come to show you they have a little money, and ratKer 
than pay their just debts at home, generously come abroad to 
bestow it on gamblers and pickpockets. As I had not an 
opportunity of viewing his face till his return, I gently walked 
after him, and met him as he came back; when, to my no 
small surprise, I beheld in this gay Narcissus the visage of 
Jack Varnish, an humble vender of prints. Disgusted at the 
sight, I pulled my friend by the sleeve, pressed him to return 

^ Pint pabliabed in ** The Literary Magazine." 
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home, telling him all the way, that I was so enraged at the 
fellow's impudence, I was resolved never to lay out another 
penny with him. 

And now, pray sir, let me beg of you to give this a place in 
your paper, that Mr. Varnish may understand he mistakes the 
thing quite, if he imagines horse-racing commendable in a 
tradesman; and that he who is revelling every night in the 
arms of a common strumpet (though blessed with an indulgent 
wife) when he ought to be minding his business, will never 
thrive in this world. He will find himself soon mistaken, his 
finances decrease, his friends shun him, customers fall off, and 
liim^elf thrown into a gaol. I would earnestly recommend this 
adage to every mechanic in London, " Keep your shop, and your 
shop will keep you." A strict observance of these words will, 
I am sure, in time, gain them estates. Industry is the road to 
wealth, and honesty to happiness; and he who strenuously 
endeavours to pursue them both, may never fear the critic's 
lash, or the sharp cries of penury and want. 

SABINUS AND OLINDA. 

In a fair, rich, and flourishing country, whose clifts are 
washed by the German ocean, lived Sabinus, a youth formed 
by nature to make a conquest wherever he thought proper ; 
but the constancy of his disposition fixed him only with 
Olinda. He was, indeed, superior to her in fortune ; but that 
defect on her side was so amply supplied by her merit, that 
none was thought more worthy of his regards than she. He 
loved her, he was beloved by her ; and, in a short time, by 
joining hands publicly, they avowed the union of their hearts. 
But alas ! none, however fortunate, however happy, are exempt 
from the shafts of envy, and the malignant effects of ungovemed 
appetite. How unsafe, how detestable are they who have this 
fury for their .guide ! How certainly will it lead them from 
themselves, and plunge them in errors they would have shud- 
dered at, even in apprehension! Ariana, a lady of many 
amiable qualities, very nearly allied to Sabinus, and highly 
esteemed by him, imagined herself slighted, and injuriously 
treated, since his marriage with Olinda. By uncautiously 

i2 
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suffering this jealousy to corrode in her breast, she began to 
give a loose to passion ; she forgot those many virtues, for 
which she had been so long and so justly applauded. Causeless 
suspicion and mistaken resentment betrayed her into all the 
gloom of discontent : she sighed without ceasing ; the happi- 
ness of others gave her intolerable pain; she thought of 
nothing but revenge. How unlike what she was, the cheerful, 
the prudent, the compassionate Ariana. She continually 
laboured to disturb an union so firmly, so affectionately 
founded, and planned every scheme which she thought most 
likely to disturb it. 

Fortune seemed willing to promote her unjust intentions. 
The circumstances of Sabinus had been long embarrassed by 
a tedious lawsuit, and the court determining the cause unex- 
pectedly in favour of his opponent, it sunk his fortune to the 
lowest pitch of penury from the highest affluence. From the 
nearness of relationship, Sabinus expected from Ariana those 
assistances his present situation required; but she was 
insensible to all his entreaties and the justice of every remon- 
strance, unless he first separated from Olinda, whom she 
regarded with detestation. Upon a compliance with her desires 
in this respect, she promised her fortune, her interest, and 
her all, should be at his command. Sabinus was shocked at 
the proposal ; he loved his wife with inexpressible tenderness, 
and refused those offers with indignation, which were to be 
purchased at so high a price. Ariana was no less displeased to 
find her offers rejected, and gave a loose to all that warmth 
which she had long endeavoured to suppress. Beproach 
generally produces recrimination ; the quarrel rose to such a 
height, that Sabinus was marked for destruction; and the 
very next day, upon the strength of an old family debt, he 
was sent to gaol, with none but Olinda to comfort him in his 
miseries. ' 

In this mansion of distress they Hved together with resigna- 
tion and even with comfort. She provided the frugal meal, 
and he read to her while employed . in the little offices of 
domestic concern. Their fellow prisoners admired their con- 
tentment, and whenever they had a desire of relaxing into 
mirth, and enjoying those littie comforts that a prison affords. 
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Sabinus and Olinda were sure to be of the party. Instead of 
reproaching each other for their mutual wretchedness, they 
both lightened it, by bearing each a share of the load imposed 
by Providence. Whenever Sabinus showed the least concern 
on his dear partner s account, she conjured him by the love he 
bore her, by those tender ties which now united them for ever, 
not to discompose himself : that, so long as his affection lasted, 
she defied all the ills of fortune, and eveiy loss of fame or 
friendship; that nothing could make her miserable but his 
seeming to want happiness, nothing pleased, but his sym- 
pathising with her pleasure. A continuance in prison soon 
robbed them of the little they had left, and famine began to 
make its horrid appearance; yet still was neither found to 
murmur; they both looked upon their little boy, who, 
insensible of their or his own distress, was playing about the 
room, with inexpressible yet silent anguish, when a messenger 
came to inform them that Ariana was dead, and that her will, in 
favour of a very distant relation who was now in another country, 
might easily be procured and burnt, in which case, all her large 
fortune would revert to him, as being the next heir at law. 

A proposal of so base a nature filled our unhappy couple with 
horror ; they ordered the messenger immediately out of the 
room, and falling upon each other's neck, indulged an agony of 
sorrow ; for now even all hopes of relief were banished. The 
messenger who made the proposal, however, was only a spy sent 
by Ariana to sound the dispositions of a man she loved at once 
and persecuted. This lady, though warped by wrong passions, 
was naturally kind, judicious, and friendly. She found that 
all her attempts to shake the constancy or the integrity of 
Sabinus were ineffectual; she had therefore begun to reflect, 
and to wonder how she could so long and so unprovoked 
injure such uncommon fortitude and affection. 

She had, from the next room, herself heard the reception 
given to the messenger, and could not avoid feeling all the 
force of superior virtue : she therefore re-assumed her former 
goodness of heart ; she came into the room with tears in her 
eyes, and acknowledged the severity of her former treatment. 
She bestowed her first care in providing them all the necessary 
supplies, and acknowledged them as the most deserving heirs 
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of her fortune. From this moment, Sabinus enjoyed an 
uninterrupted happiness with Olinda, and both were happy in 
the friendship and assistance of Ariana; who, dying soon 
after, left them in possession of a large estate, and in her 
last moments confessed, that virtue was the only path to true 
glory, and that, however innocence may for a time be depressed, 
a steady perseverance will, in time, lead it to a certain victor3\ 



THE SENTIMENTS OF A FRENCHMAN ON THE TEMPER OF 
THE ENGLISH. 

Nothing is so uncommon among the English, as that easy 
affability, that instant method of acquaintance, or that cheer- 
fulness of disposition, which make in France the charm of 
every society. Yet, in this gloomy reserve they seem to pride 
themselves, and think themselves less happy, if obliged to be 
more social. One may assert, without wronging them, that 
they do not study the method of going through life with 
pleasure and tranquillity, like the French. Might not this be 
a proof that they are not so much philosophers as they imagine ? 
Philosophy is no more than the art of making ourselves happy ; 
that is, of seeking pleasure in regularity, and reconciling what 
we owe to society with what is due to ourselves. 

This cheerfulness, which is the characteristic of our nation, 
in the eye of an Englishman passes almost for folly. But is 
their gloominess a greater mark of their wisdom ? and, folly 
against folly, is not the most cheerful sort the best ? If our 
gaiety makes them sad, they ought not to find it strange if 
their seriousness makes us laugh. 

As this disposition to levity is not familiar to them, and as 
they look on every thing as a fault which they do not find at 
home, the English, who live among us, are hurt by it. Several 
of their authors reproach us with it as a vice, or at least as a 
ridicule. 

Mr. Addison styles us a comic nation.* In my opinion it is 
not acting the philosopher on this point, to regard as a fault 
that quality, which contributes most to the pleasure of society 
and happiness of life. Plato, convinced that whatever makes 

1 The SiK-t-tator, No. 435. 
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men happier, makes them better, advises to neglect nothing 
that may excite and convert to an early habit, this sense of joy 
in children. Seneca places it in the first rank of good things. 
Certain it is, at least, that gaiety may be a concomitant of all 
sorts of virtue, but that there are some vices with which it is 
inoompatible. 

As to him who laughs at every thing, and him who laughs at 
nothing, neither of them has sound judgment. All the 
difference I find between them is, that the last is constantly 
the most unhappy. Those who speak against cheerfulness, 
prove nothing else, but that they were born melancholic, and 
that in their hearts they rather envy than condemn that levity 
they affect to despise. 

The Spectator, whose constant object was the good of man- 
kind in general, and of his own nation in particular, should, 
according to his own principles, place cheerfulness among the 
most desirable qualities ; and probably, whenever he contradicts 
himself in this particular, it is only to conform to the tempers 
of the people whom he addresses. He asserts, that gaiety is 
one great obstacle to the prudent conduct of women. But are 
those of a melancholic temper, as the EngUsh women generally 
are, less subject to the foibles of love ? I am acquainted with 
some doctors in this science, to whose judgment I would more 
willingly refer than to his. And perhaps in reality, persons 
naturally of a gay temper are too easily taken off by different 
objects, to give themselves up to all the excesses of this passion. 

Mr. Hobbes, a celebrated philosopher of his nation, maintains 
that laugliing proceeds from our pride alone:' This is only a 
paradox if asserted of laughing in general, and only argues 
that misanthropical disposition for which he was remarkable. 

To bring the causes he assigns for laughing under suspicion, 
it is suflBlcient to remark, that proud people are commonly 
those who laugh least. Gravity is the inseparable companion 
of pride. To say that a man is vain because the humour of a 
writer, or the buffooneries of an harlequin, excite his laughter, 
would be advancing a great absurdity. We should distin- 

* '*The passion of laughter is nothing else bat sadden glory, arising from some 
sudden conception of some eminency in ourselres, by comparison with the infirmity of 
others, or with our own formerly." — Hobbes' Vitcourte of Human Nature. 
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guisli between laughter inspired by joy, and that which 
arises from mockery. The malicious sneer is improperly 
called laughter. It must be owned, that pride is the parent of 
such laughter as this ; but this is in itself vicious ; whereas, 
the other sort has nothing in its principles or effects that 
deserves condemnation. We find this amiable in others ; and 
is it unhappiness to feel a disposition towards it in ourselves ? 

When I see an Englishman latigh, I fancy I rather see him 
hunting after joy, than having caught it; and this is more 
particularly remarkable in their women, whose tempers are 
incHned to' melancholy, A laugh leaves no more traces on 
their countenance, than a flash of lightning on the face of the 
heavens. The most laughing air is instantly succeeded by the 
most gloomy. One would be apt to think that their souls 
open with difficulty to joy, or at least that joy is not pleased 
with its habitation there. 

In regard to fine raillery, It must be allowed that it is not 
natural to the English, and therefore those who endeavour at it 
make but an ill-figure. Some of their authors have candidly 
confessed, that pleasantry is quite foreign to their character ; 
but according to the reason they .give, they lose nothing by 
this confession. Bishop Sprat gives the following one : " The 
English," says he, " have too much bravery to submit to be 
derided, and too much virtue and honour to mock others." 



No. VIIL— SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1759. 



ON DECEIT AND FALSEHOOD. 
[The following account is so judiciously conceived, tliat I am convinced tBe reader 
will be more pleased with it, than with anything of mine, so I shall make no apology . 
for this new publication.] 

To ike AuthcTf <Le, 
Sm, — Deceit and falsehood have ever been an over-match for 
truth, and followed and admired by the majority of mankind. 
If we inquire after the reason of this, we shall find it in our 
own imaginations, which are amused and entertained with the 
perpetual novelty and variety that fiction affords, but find no 
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manner of delight in tbe uniform simplicity of homely truth, 
which still sues them under the same appearance. 

He, therefore, that would gain our hearts must make his 
court to our fancy ; which being sovereign comptroller of the 
passions, lets them loose, and inflames them more or less, in 
proportion to the force and efficacy of the first cause, which 
is ever the more powerful the more new it is. Thus, in 
mathematical demonstrations themselves, though they seem to 
aim at pure truth and instruction, and to be addressed to our 
reason alone, yet I think it is pretty plain, that our under- 
standing is only made a drudge to gratify our invention and 
curiosity, and we are pleased not so much because our 
discoveries are certain, as because they are new. 

I do not deny but the world is still pleased with things that 
pleased it many ages ago ; but it should at the same time be 
considered, that man is naturally so much of a logician, as to 
distinguish between matters that are plain and easy, and others 
that are hard and inconceivable. What we understand, we 
overlook and despise, and what we know nothing of, we hug 
and delight in. Thus, there are such things as perpetual 
novelties ; for we are pleased no longer than we are amazed, 
and nothing so much contents us as that which confounds us. 

This weakness in human nature gave occasion to a party of 
men to make such gainful markets as they have done of our 
credulity. All objects and facts whatever, now ceased to be 
what they had been for ever before, and received what make 
and meaning it was found convenient to put upon them : what 
people eat, and drank, and saw, was not what they eat, and 
drank, and saw, but something farther, which they were fond of, 
because they were ignorant of it. In short, nothing was itself, 
but something beyond itself; and by these artifices and amuse- 
ments the heads of the world were so turned and intoxicated, 
that, at last, there was scarce a sound set of brains left in it. 

In this state of giddiness and infatuation it was no very hard 
task to persuade iJie already deluded, that there was an actual 
society and communion between human creatures and spiritual 
daemons. And when they had thus put people into the power 
and clutches of the devil, none but they alone could have either 
skill or strength to bring the prisoners back again. 
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But, SO far did they carry this dreadful drollery, and so fond 
were they of it, that to maintain it and themselves in profitable 
repute, they literally sacrificed for it, and made impious 
victims of^ numberless old women and other miserable 
persons, who either through ignorance could not say what they 
were bid to say, or through madness said what they should not 
have said. Fear and stupidity made them incapable of 
defending themselves, and frenzy and infatuation made them 
confess guilty impossibilities, which produced cruel sentences, 
and then inhuman executions. 

Some of these wretched mortals finding themselves either 
hateful or terrible to all, and befriended by none, and perhaps 
wanting the common necessaries of life, came at last to abhor 
themselves as much as they were abhorred by others, and grew 
willing to be burnt or hanged out of a world, which was no 
other to them than a scene of persecution and anguish. 

Others, of strong imaginations and little understandings, 
were by positive and repeated charges against them, of com- 
mitting mischievous and supernatural facts and villainies, 
deluded to judge of themselves by the judgment of their ene- 
mies, whose weakness or malice prompted them to be accusers. 
And many have been condemned as witches and dealers with 
the devil, for no other reason but their knowing more than 
those who accused, tried, and passed sentence upon them. 

In these cases, credulity is a much greater error than 
infidelity, and it is safer to believe nothing than too much. A 
man that believes little or nothing of witchcraft, will destroy 
nobody for being under the imputation of it; and so far he 
certainly acts with humanity to others, and safety to himself : 
but he that credits all, or too much, upon that article, is obliged, 
if he acts consistently with his persuasion, to kill all those 
whom he talces to be the killers of mankind; and such are 
witches. It would be a jest and contradiction to say, that he 
is for sparing them who are harmless of that tribe, since the 
received notion of their supposed contract with the devil 
implies that they are engaged by covenant and inclination to do 
all the mischief they possibly can. 

I have heard many stories of witches, and read many accusa- 
tions against them ; but I do not remember any, that would 
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have induced me to have consigned over to the halter or the 
flame any of those deplorable wretches, who, as they share our 
likeness and nature, ought to share our compassion, as persons 
cruelly accused of impossibilities. 

But we love to delude ourselves, and often fancy or forge an 
effect, and then set ourselves, as gravely as ridiculously, to find 
out the cause. Thus, for example, when a dream of the hyp 
has given us false terrors, or imaginary pains, we immediately 
conclude that the infernal tyrant owes us a spite, and inflicts 
his wrath and stripes upon us, by the hands of some of his 
sworn servants among us. For this end an old woman is 
promoted to a seat in Satan's privy council, and appointed his 
executioner in chief within her district. So ready and civil are 
we to allow the devil the dominion over us, and even to 
provide him with butchers and hangmen of our own make 
and nature. 

I have often wondered why we did not, in choosing our 
proper oflBcers for Belzebub, lay the lot rather upon men than 
women, the former being more bold and robust, and more equal 
to that bloody service ; but, upon enquiry, I find it has been so 
ordered for two reasons; first, the men having the whole 
direction of this affair, are wise enough to slip their own necks 
out of the collar; and, secondly, an old woman is grown by 
custom the most avoided and most unpitied creature under the 
sun, the very name carrying contempt and satire in it. And so 
far, indeed, we pay but an uncourtly sort of respect to Satan, 
in sacrificing to him nothing but the dry sticks of human 
nature. 

We have a wondering quality within us, which finds huge 
gratification when we see strange feats done, and cannot at the 
same time see the doer, or the cause. Such actions are sure to 
be attributed to some witch or dcemon ; for if we come to find 
they are slily performed by artists of our own species and by 
causes purely natural, our delight dies with our amazement. 

It is, therefore, one of the most unthankful offices in the 
world, to go about to expose the mistaken notions of witchcraft 
and spirits ; it is robbing mankind of a valuable imagination, 
and of the privilege of being deceived. Those who at any time 
undertook the task, have always met with rough treatment and 
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ill language for their pains, and seldom escaped the iraputation 
of atheism, because they would not allow the devil to be too 
powerful for the Almighty. For my part, I am so much a 
heretic as to believe that God Almighty, and not the devil, 
governs the world. 

If we inquire what are the common marks and symptoms by 
which witches are discovered to be such, we shall see how reason- 
ably and mercifully those poor creatures were burnt and 
hanged, who unhappily fell under that name. 

In the first place, the old woman must be prodigiously ugly ; 
her eyes hollow and red, her face shrivelled ; she goes double, 
and her voice trembles. It frequently happens, that this 
rueful figure frightens a child into the palpitation of the heart : 
home he runs, and tells his mamma, that goody such a one 
looked at him, and he is very ill. The good woman cries out, 
her dear baby is bewitched, and sends for the parson and the 
constable. 

It is moreover necessary, that she be very poor. It is true 
her master Satan has mines and hidden treasures in his gift ; 
but no matter, she is for aU that very poor, and lives on 
alms. She goes to Sisly the cook-maid for a dish of broth, or 
the heel of a loaf, and Sisly denies them to hen The old 
woman goes away muttering, and perhaps in less tlian a 
month's time Sisly hears the voice of a cat, and strains her 
ancles, which are certain signs that she is bewitched. 

A farmer sees his cattle die of the murrain, and the sheep of 
the rot, and poor goody is forced to be the cause of their death, 
because she was seen talking to herself the evening before 
such an ewe departed, and had been gathering sticks at the side 
of the wood where such a cow run mad. 

The old woman has always for her companion an old grey 
cat, which is a disguised devil too, and confederate with goody 
in works of darkness. They frequently go journeys into 
Eg^Tpt upon a broom-staflf, in haK an hour's time, and now and 
then goody and her cat change shapes. The neighbours often 
over-hear them in de«p and solemn discourse together, plotting 
some dreadful miscliief, you may be sure. 

There is a famous way of trying witches, recommended by 
king James I. The old woman is tied hand and foot, and 
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thrown into the river, and if she swims she is guilty, and taken 
out and burnt ; but if she is innocent, she sinks, and is only 
drowned. 

The witches are said to meet their master frequently in 
churches and church-yards. I wonder at the boldness of Satan 
and his congregation, in revelling and playing mountebank 
farces on consecrated ground ; and I have as often wondered 
at the oversight and ill policy of some people in allowing it 
possible. 

It would have been both dangerous and impious to have 
treated this subject at one certain time in this ludicrous manner. 
It used to be managed with all possible gravity, and even 
terror; and, indeed, it was made a tragedy in all its parts, and 
thousands were sacrificed, or rather murdered, by such evidence 
and colours, as, God be thanked ! we are at this day ashamed 
of. An old woman may be miserable now, and not be hanged 
for it. 



AN ACCOUNT OF THE AUGUSTAN AGE OF ENGLAND. 

The history of the rise of language and learning is calcu- 
lated to gratify curiosity rather than to satisfy the understand- 
ing. An account of that period only, when language and 
learning arrived at its highest perfection, is the most conducive 
to real improvement, since it at once raises emulation and 
directs to the proper objects. The age of Leo X. in Italy is 
confessed to be the Augustan age with them. The French 
writers seem agreed to give the same appellation to that of 
Lewis XTV., but the English are yet undetermined with respect 
to themselves* 

Some have looked upon the writers in the times of Queen 
Elizabeth as the true standard for future imitation; others 
have descended to the reign of James I. and others still lower, 
to that of Charles II. Were I to be permitted to offer an 
opinion upon this subject, I should readily give my vote for 
the reign of Queen Anne, or some years before that period. 
Jt was tiien that taste was united to genius; and as before our 
writers charmed with their strength of thinking, so then they 
pleased with strength and grace united. In that period of 
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British glory, though no writer attracts oar attention singly, 
yet, like stars lost in each other's brightness, they have cast 
such a lustre upon the age in which they lived, that their 
minutest transactions will be attended to by posterity with 
a greater eagerness than the most important occurrences 
of eyen empires, which have been transacted in greater 
obscurity. 

At that period there seemed to be a just balance between 
patronage and the press. Before it, men were little esteemed 
whose only merit was genius ; and since, men who can pru- 
dently be content to catch the public are certain of living 
without dependence. But the ^Titers of the period of which I 
am speaking, were sufficiently esteemed by the great, and not 
rewarded enough by booksellers, to set them above inde- 
pendence. Fame consequently then was the truest road to 
happiness ; a sedulous attention to the mechanical business of 
the day makes the present never-failing resource. 

The age of Charles II., which our countrymen term the age 
of wit and immorality, produced some writers that at once 
served to improve our language and corrupt our hearts. The 
king himself had a large share of knowledge and some wit, and 
his courtiers were generally men who had been brought up in 
the school of affliction and experience. For this reason, when 
the sunshine of their fortune returned, they gave too great a 
loose to pleasure, and language was by them cultivated only as 
a mode of elegance. Hence it became more enervated, and was 
dashed with quaintnesses, which gave the public writings of 
those times a very illiberal air. 

L'Estrange who was by no means so bad a writer as some 
have represented him, was sunk in party faction, and having 
generally the worst side of the argument, often had recourse to 
scolding, pertness, and consequently a vulgarity, that discovers 
itself even in his more liberal compositions. He was the first 
writer who regularly enlisted himself under the banners of a 
party for pay, and fought for it through right and wrong for 
upwards of forty literary campaigns. This intrepidity gained 
him the esteem of Cromwell himself, and the papers he 
wrote even just before the Revolution, almost with the rope 
about his neck, have his usual characters of impudence 
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and perseverance.' That he was a standard writer cannot 
be disowned; because a great many very eminent authors 
formed their style by his.* But his standard was far from 
being a just one; though, when party considerations are 
set aside, he certainly was possessed of elegance, ease> and 
perspicuity. 

Dryden, though a great and undisputed genius, had the same 
cast as L'Estrange. Even his plays discover him to be a party 
man, and the same principle infects his style in subjects of the 
lightest nature; but the English tongue, as it stands at 
present, is greatly his debtor. He first gave it regular 
harmony, and discovered its latent powers. It was his pen 
that formed the Congreves, the Priors, and the Addisons, who 
succeeded him ; and had it not been for Dryden, we never 
should have known a Pope, at least in the meridian lustre he 
now displays. But Dryden's excellencies as a writer were not 
confined to poetry alone. There is in his prose writings an 
ease and elegance, that have never yet been so well united in 
works of taste or criticism. 

The English language owes very little to Otway, though, 
next to Shakespeare, the greatest genius England ever produced 
in tragedy. His excellencies lay in painting directly from 
nature, in catching every emotion just as it rises from 
the soul, and in all the powers of the moving and pathetic. 
He appears to have had no learning, no critical knowledge, 
and to have lived in great distress. When he died (which 
he did in an obscure house near the Minories), he had 
about him the copy of a tragedy, which it seems he had 
sold for a trifle to Bentley the bookseller.' I have seen an 
advertisement at the end of one of KEstrange's political 
papers, o£fering a reward to any one who should bring it to 

' Swift calls him "a superficial meddling coxcomb/* — Note on Bomet^s ''Own 
Times," ii. 211, ed. 1623. 

2 ''His [Bunyan's] is a homeq>iu style, not a maanfiactared one ; and what a 
difference is there between its homeliness and the flippant Tulgaiitj of the Roger 
L'Estrange and Tom Brown school." — Southbt'b lAft of Bunyan, p. Ixxxriii. To 
which Southey adds in a note :— " Let me not be understood as passing an indis- 
criminate oensore upon Sir Roger L'Estrange's style. No better specimens of idiomatic 
English are to be found than in some of his writings; bnt no baser oormptians and 
vilifications than in some of his translations." 

3 To whom he dedicated his play of Tke Soldier't Fortune, 
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liis shop.* What an invaluable treasure was there irretrievably 
lost by the ignorance and neglect of the age he lived in. 

Lee had a great command of language, and vast force of 
expression, both which the best of our succeeding dramatic 
poets thought proper to take for their models. Rowe, in par- 
ticular, seems to have caught that manner, though in all other 
respects inferior. The other poets of that reign contributed 
but little towards improving the English tongue, and it is not 
certain whether they did not injure rather than improve it. 
Immorality has its cant as well as party, and many shocking 
expressions now crept into the language, and became the 
transient fashion of the day. The upper galleries, by the pre- 
valence of party spirit, were courted with great assiduity, and 
a horse-laugh following ribaldry was the highest instance of 
applause, the chastity as well as energy of diction being 
overlooked or neglected. 

Virtuous sentiment was recovered, but energy of style never 
was. This, though disregarded in plays and party-writings, 
still prevailed amongst men of character and business. The 
dispatches of Sir Richard Fanshawe, Sir William Godolphin, 
Lord Arlington, and many other ministers of state, are all of 
them, wkh respect to diction, manly, bold, and nervous. 
Sir William Temple, though a man of no learning, had great 
knowledge and experience. He wrote always like a man of 
sense 'and a gentleman ; and his style is the model by which 
the best prose writers in the reigu of Queen Anne formed 
theirs.* The beauties of Mr. Locke's style, though not so 
much celebrated, are as striking as that of his understanding. 
He never says more nor less than he ought, and never makes 
use of a word that he could have changed for a better. The 
same observation holds good of Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

Mr. Locke was a philosopher ; his antagonist Stillingfleet, 

1 In ** The Obseirator" for November 27, 1686, appeared the following advertise- 
ment : — '* Whereas Mr. Thomas Otway sometime before his death made four acts of a 
play, whoever can give notice in whose hands the copy lies, either to Mr. Thomas 
Betterton or Mr. William Smith, at the Theatre Royal, shall be well rewarded for hia 
pains." The piece was not recovered. 

^ ** Sir William Temple was the first writer who gave cadence to English prose. 
Before his time they were careless of arrangement, and did not mind whether a 
sentence ended with an important word or an insignificant word, or with what part of 
speech it was ooncladed."— Johkbobt, Botwdl ly Oroker, p. 582. 
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bishop of Worcester, was a man of learning, and therefore 
the contest between them was unequal. The clearness of 
Mr. Locke's head renders his language perspicuous; the 
learning of Stillingfleet's clouds his. This is an instance 
of the superiority of good sense over learning, towards the 
improvement of every language. 

There is nothing peculiar to the language of archbishop 
Tillotson, but his manner of writing is inimitable ; for one 
who reads him wonders why he himself did not think and 
speak in that very manner. The turn of his periods is 
agreeable, though artless, and every thing he says seems 
to flow spontaneously from inward conviction. Barrow, 
though greatly his superior in learning, falls short of him in 
other respects. 

The time seems to be at hand; when justice will be done to 
Mr. Cowley's prose, as well as poetical writings; and though 
his friend, Dr. Sprat, bishop of Kochester, in his diction, falls 
far short of the abilities for which he has been celebrated ; yet, 
there is sometimes a happy flow in his periods, something that 
looks like eloquence.* The style of his successor Atterbury 
has been much commended by his friends, which always 
happens when a man distinguishes himself in party, but there 
is in it nothing extraordinary.' Even the speech which he 
made for himself at the bar of the House of Lords, before he 
was sent into exile, is void of eloquence ; though it has been 
cried up by his friends to such a degree, that his enemies have 
suflered it to pass uncensured. 

The philosophical manner of Lord Shaftesbury's writing is 
nearer to that of Cicero than any English author has yet 
arrived at ; but perhaps had Cicero wrote in English, his 
composition would have greatly exceeded that of our country- 
man. The diction of the latter is beautiful, but such beauty, 
as upon nearer inspection carries with it evident symptoms of 

> << Tliose who judge of Sprat by his Ternes must consider him as a senrile imitator, 
who, without one spark of Cowle/s admirable genius, mimicked whatever was least 
commendable in Cowley's manner ; but those who are acquainted with Spraf s prose 
writings wUl form a Tery different estimate of his powers. He was indeed a great 
master of our language." — Maoaulat's Hidory, ii. 95, 9th ed. 

s Johnson praised it to Bos well as "one of the best V^—See Boswbll hy Croker^ 
p. 678. 

VOL. III. K 
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affectation. This has been attended with very disagreeable 
consequences. Nothing is so easy to copy as affectation, 
and his lordship's rank and fame have procured him more 
imitators in Britain than any other writer I know : all faith- 
fully preserving his blemishes, but, unhappily, not one of his 
beauties. 

Mr. Trenchard* and Dr. Davenant" were political writers of 
great abilities in diction, and their pamphlets are now standards 
in that way of writing. They were followed by Dean Swift ; 
who, though in other respects far their sux>erior, neyer could 
arise to that manliness and clearness of diction in political 
writing, for which they were so justly famous. 

They were all of them exceeded by the late Lord Boling- 
broke, whose strength lay in that province ; for as a philosopher 
and a critic he was ill qualified, being destitute of virtue for 
the one, and of learning for the other. His writings against 
Sir B.obert Walpole are incomparably the best part of his 
works. The personal and perpetual antipathy he had for that 
family, to whose places he thought his own abilities had a 
right, gave a glow to his style, and an edge to his manner, that 
never has been yet equalled in political writing. His mis* 
fortunes and disappointments gave his mind a turn, which his 
friends mistook for philosophy ; and at one time of his life he 
had the art to impose the same belief upon some of his 
enemies. His ** Idea of a Patriot King,*' which I reckon (as 
indeed it was) amongst his writings against Sir Bobert 
Walpole, is a masterpiece of diction.* Even in his other works 
his style is excellent ; but where a man either does not, or will 
not understand the subject he writes on, there must always be 
a deficiency. In politics he was generally master of what he 
undertook ; in morals never. 

Mr. Addison, for a happy and natural style, will be always 
an honour to British literature. His diction, indeed, wants 
strength, but it is equal to all the subjects he undertakes to 

^ Author of a "Short History of Standing Annies^" ^'Coniideratioiia on Publie 
BehtB,*' &e. He died in 1728. 

* Dr. Charles D'Arenant, eldest son of Sir William FAvenant His Essays on 
Trade and Bevenae were collected in 1771, in five toIb. 8to., by Sir Charles 
Whitworth. He died in 1714. 

' Compare Goldsmith in his " Life .of Bolinghroke," in yoL It. of this edition. 
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handle ; as he never (at least, in his finished works) attempts 
any thing either in the argumentative or demonstrative way. 

Though Sir Eichard Steele's reputation as a public writer 
was owing to his connexions with Mr. Addison, yet, after their 
intimacy was formed, Steele sunk in his merit as an author. 
This was not owing so much to the evident superiority on the 
part of Addison, as to the unnatural efforts which Steele made 
to equal or eclipse him.^ This emulation destroyed that 
genuine flow of diction which is discoverable in all his former 
compositions. 

Whilst their writings engaged attention and the favour of 
the public, reiterated but unsuccessful endeavours were made 
towards forming a grammar of the English language. The 
authors of those efforts* went upon wrong principles. Instead 
of endeavouring to retrench the absurdities of our language, 
and bringing it to a certain criterion, their grammars were no 
other than a collection of rules attempting to naturalize those 
absurdities, and bring them under a regular system. 

Somewhat effectual, however, might have been done towards 
fixing the standard of the English language, had it not been 
for the spirit of party. For both Whigs and Tories' being 
ambitious to stand at the head of so great a design, the Queen's 
death happened before any plan of an academy eould be 
resolved on. 

Meanwhile, the necessity of such an institution became every 
day more apparent. The periodical and political writers who 
tlien swarmed, adopted the very worst manner of L'Estrange, 
till not only all decency, but all propriety of language, was lost 
in the nation. Leslie, a pert writer, with some wit and learn- 
ing, insulted the government every week with the grossest 
abuse.' His style and manner, both of which were illiberal, 

* Fielding, on the other hand, insinuates that Addison was indebted to Steele more 
than he cared to acknowledge. — See ** A Journey from this World to the Next,'* 
chapter viii. 

* Goldsmith alludes to Swift's "Proposal for correcting, improving, and ascertaining 
the English Tongue," addressed to Robert Harley, Earl of Oxfonl ; and "written," 
eays Johnson, " without much knowledge of the general nature of language, and 
without any accurate inquiry into the history of other tongues." — Life of Swift. 

' Charles Leslie, a ponjuror, and author of the " Short Method with the Deists," 
&c. — "A reaaoner," as Johnson remarked to Henderson, *^ who was not to be reasoned 
against." — ^Boswbll, hy Oroker, p. 759. He died in 1722. 

k2 
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was imitated by Ridpath,' De Foe, Dunton,* and others of the 
opposite party; and Toland* pleaded the cause of atheism and 
immorality in much the same strain ; liis subject seemed to 
debase his diction, and he ever failed most in one, when he 
grew most licentious in the other. 

Towards the end of Queen Anne's reign, some of the greatest 
men in England devoted their time to party, and then a much 
better manner obtained in political writing. Mr. Walpole, 
Mr. Addison, Mr. Maynwaring, Mr. Steele, and many members 
of both Houses of Parliament, drew their pens for the Whigs ; 
but they seem to have been over-matched, though not in argu- 
ment yet in writing, by Bolingbroke, Prior, Swift, Arbuthnot, 
and the other friends of the opposite party. They who oppose 
a ministry, have always a better field for ridicule and reproof, 
than they who defend it. 

Since that period, our writers have either been encouraged 
above their merits, or below them. Some who were possessed 
of the meanest abilities acquired the highest preferments, while 
others who seemed bom to reflect a lustre upon their age, 
perished by want and neglect. Moore, Savage, and Amhurst* 
were possessed of great abilities; yet they were suifered to 
feel aU the miseries that usually attend the ingenious and the 
imprudent, that attend men of strong passions and no phleg- 
matic reserve in their command. 

At present, were a man to attempt to improve his fortune, or 
increase his friendship by poetry, he would soon feel the 
anxiety of disappointment. The press lies open, and is a 
benefactor to every sort of literature but that alone. 

I am at a loss whether to ascribe this falling ofl" of the public 

* George Ridpath, author of a Whig jonrnal, called "The Flying Post," — 

'* To Dulness Ridpath is as dear as Mist." — Pops. 

* John Dnnton, bookseller and miaoellaneoos writer, died 1733. He projected 
"The Athenian Mercury," and wrote an amusing work, his own " Life and Errors, " 
now too much neglected. 

3 John Toland, a celebrated deistical and political writer, died 1722. 
" Toland and Tindal, prompt at priests to jeer, 
Yet silent bow'd to ' Christ's no Kingdom here.^ " — Pope. 
^ See note on Enquiryy toI. il. 47. "Let us not aggravate those natural incon- 
veniences by neglect ; we hiive had suffident instances of that kind already. Sale, 
Savage, Amhurst, Moore, will suffice for one age at least." — En^piiry into the Present 
State of Polite Learning (1759). 
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to a vicious taste in the poet, or in them. Perhaps both are to 
be reprehended. The poet either drily didactive gives us rules, 
which might appear abstruse even in a system of ethics, 
or triflingly volatile writes upon the most unworthy subjects : 
content, if he can give music instead of sense; content, 
if he can paint to the imagination without any desires 
or endeavours to affect; the public, therefore, with justice 
discard such empty sound, which has nothing but jingle, or, 
what is worse, the unmusical flow of blank verse to recommend 
it. The late method, also, that our newspapers have fallen 
into of giving an epitome of every new publication, must 
greatly damp the writer s genius. He finds himself in this 
case at the mercy of men, who have neither abilities nor learn- 
ing to distinguish his merit. He finds his own compositions 
mixed with the sordid trash of every daily scribbler. There is 
a sufficient specimen given of his work to abate curiosity, and 
yet so mutilated as to render him contemptible. His first, 
and perhaps his second work, by these means sink among the 
crudities of the age into oblivion. Fame, he finds, begins to 
turn her back : he therefore flies to profit which invites him, 
and he enrols himself in the lists of dulness and of avarice 
for Ufe. 

Yet there are still among us men of the greatest abilities ; 
and who, in some parts of learning, have surpassed their pre- 
decessors. Justice and friendship might here impel me to 
speak of names which will shine out to all posterity, but 
prudence restrains me from what I should otherwise eagerly 
embrace. Envy might rise against every honoured name I 
shoidd mention ; since scarcely one of them has not those who 
are his enemies, or those who despise him, &c. 
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OF THE OPERA IN ENGLAND. 

The rise and fall of our amusements pretty mucli resembles 
that of empire. They this day flourish without any visible 
cause for such vigour ; the next day they decay away without 
any reason that can be assigned for their downfall Some years 
ago the Italian Opera was the only fashionable amusement 
among our nobility. The managers of the playhouses dreaded 
it as a mortal enemy, and our very poets listed themselves in 
the opposition; at present the house seems deserted, the 
castrati sing to empty benches, even Prince Vologeso* himself, 
a youth of great expectations, sings himself out of breath, and 
rattles his chain to no purpose. 

To say the truth, the Opera, as it is conducted among us, is 
but a very humdrum amusement : in other countries, the 
decorations are entirely magnificent, the singers all excellent, 
and the burlettas or interludes quite entertaining; the best 
poets compose the words, and the best masters the music; 
but with us it is otherwise ; the decorations are but trifling 
and cheap ; the singers, Mattel ' only excepted, but indifferent. 
Instead of interlude, we have those sorts of skipping dances, 
which are calculated for the galleries of the theatre. Every 
performer sings his favourite song, and the music is only a 
medley of old Italian airs^ or some meagre modem capriccio. 

When such is the case, it is not to be wondered if the Opera is 
pretty much neglected : the lower orders of people have neither 
taste nor fortune to relish such an entertainment ; they would 
find more satisfaction in the ' Boast Beef of Old England ' than 
in the finest closes of an eunuch ; they sleep amidst all the agony 
of recitative : on the other hand, people of fortune or taste can 
hardly be pleased, where there is a visible poverty in the decora- 
tions, and an entire want of taste in the composition.* 

' A pasticcio, in which Comaeini first appeared in this country. 

2 iSecnoteatp. 81. 

' *' He [Tom Eillegrew] tells me that he hath ever endearonred in the late king's 
time and in this to introduce a good mnuque, but he never could do it^ there nerer 
having been any musique here better than ballads. And says ' Hermitt Poor ' and 
* ChinyChese ' [Chevy Chase] was all the musique we had ; and yet no ordinary fiddlers 
get so much money as ours do here, which speaks our rudeness still." — Pspts^ 12th 
Feb., 1666-7. 
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Woxild it not surprise one, that when Metastasio is so well 
known in England, and so uniyersally admired, the manager or 
the composer should have recourse to any other operas than 
those written by him. I might venture to say, that " written 
by Metastasio " put up in the bills of the day, would alone be 
saj£cient to fill an house ; since thus the admirers of sense as 
well as sound might find entertainment. 

The performers also should be entreated to sing only their 
parts, without clapping in any of their own favourite airs. 
I must own, that such songs are generally to me the most 
disagreeable in the world. Every singer generally chooses 
a favourite air, not from the excellency of the music, but 
from the difficulty ; such songs are generally chosen as surprize 
rather than please, where the performer may show his compass, 
his breath, and his volubility. 

From hence proceed those unnatural startings, those un- 
musical closings, and shakes lengthened out to a painful 
continuance: such, indeed, may show a voice, but it must 
give a truly delicate ear the utmost uneasiness. Such tricks 
are not music; neither Corelli nor Pergolesi ever permitted 
them, and they begin even to be discontinued in Italy, where 
they first had their rise. 

And now I am upon the subject ; our composers also should 
affect greater simplicity : let their bass cliff have all the variety 
they can give it ; let the body of the music (if I may so express 
it) be as various as they please, but let them avoid ornamenting 
a barren ground-work ; let them not attempt, by flourishing, to 
cheat us of solid harmony. 

The works of M. Rameau are never heard without a 
surprising effect. I can attribute it only to this sim- 
plicity he every where observes, insomuch that some of 
his finest harmonies are often only octave and unison. 
This simple manner has greater powers than is generally 
imagined; and were not such a demonstration misplaced, I 
think, from the principles of music, it might be proved to 
be most agreeable. 

But to leave general reflection. With the present set of 
performers, the operas, if the conductor thinks proper, may 
be carried on with some success, since they have all some 
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merit; if not as actors, at least as singers. Signora Mattei* 
is at once both a perfect actress and a very fine singer : she is 
possessed of a fine sensibility in her manner, and seldom 
indulges those extravagant and unmusical flights of voice 
complained of before. Cornacini,' on the other hand, is a 
very indifferent actor, has a most immeaning face, seems not to 
feel his part, is infected with a passion of showing his compass ; 
but to recompense all these defects, his voice is melodious, he 
has vast compass and great volubility, his swell and shake are 
perfectly fine, unless that he continues the latter too long. In 
short, whatever the defects of his action may be, they are 
amply recompensed by his excellency as a singer; nor can I 
avoid fancying that he might make a much greater figure in an 
oratorio than upon the stage. 

However, upon the whole, I know not whether ever operas 
can be kept up in England ; they seem to be entirely exotic, 
and require the nicest management and care. Instead of this, 
the care of them is assigned to men unacquainted with the 
genius and disposition of the people they would amuse, and 
whose only motives are immediate gain. Whether a discontinu- 
ance of such entertainments would be more to the loss or the 
advantage of the nation, I will not take upon me to deter- 
mine; since it is as much our interest to induce foreigners of 
taste among us on the one hand, as it is to discourage those 
trifling members of society, who generally compose the operatical 
dramatis persona y on the other. 

' See note at p. 31. 
' "The following season [to 1769] began with Vologeso, a pajBtiocio, in which 
CorDaochini, a new first man, superseded Potenza ; the public, howeyer, gained but 
little by the change, as his Toice was not good, and his style of smging by no means 
grand or captivating." — Bubhky's Ilist. of Mwic, toI. iv. p. 471. , 
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* SecTol. iii., p. ii. 
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Busy Body" was a periodical paper, printed by J. Pottinger, at the Dundad 
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Goldsmith were four in number : '*The Logicians Refated," a poem ; '* On 
the Caube of London" (Essay iv.) ; '*0n Public Rejoidngs for Victory;" 
{Unacknowledged Essays, L) and ** Stanxas on the taking of Quebec." 

' Edited by Smollett. Goldsmith, it is said, contributed in all twenty- 
one papers^ only three of which he admitted into his Collected Essays. 
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THE PREFACE, 



The following Essays have already appeared at different times, 
and in different publications. The pamphlets in which they were 
inserted being generally unsuccessful, these shared the common fate, 
without assisting the booksellers' aims, or extending the writer's 
reputation. The public was too strenuously employed with their 
own follies, to be assiduous in estimating-mine ; so that many of my 
best attempts in this way, have fallen victims to the transient topic 
of the times ; the Ghost in Cock Lane,* or the Siege of Ticonderago. 

But though they have past pretty silently into the world, I can 
by no means complain of their circulation. The magazines and 
papers of the day have, indeed, been liberal enough in this respect. 
Most of these Essays have been regularly reprinted twice or thrice 
a year, and conveyed to the public through the kennel of some 
engaging compilation. If there be a pride in multiplied editions, I 
have seen some of my labours sixteen times reprinted, and claimed 
by different parents as their own. I have seen them flourished at 
the beginning with praise, and signed at the end with the names of 
Fhilautos, Fhilalethes, Philalutheros, and Philanthropos.' These 
gentlemen have kindly stood sponsors to my productions, and to 
flatter me more, have always taken my errors on themselves.^ 

It is time, however, at last, to vindicate my claims ; and as these 
entertainers of the public, as they call themselves, have partly lived 
upon me for some years, let me now try if I cannot live a little upon 
myself. I would desire, in this case, to imitate the fat man who I 
have somewhere read of in a shipwreck, who, when the sailors, prest 
by &mine, were taking slices from his posteriors to satisfy their 

1 See note at p. 159. 
3 ** The public were more importantly employed, than to observe the easy simplicity 
of my style, or the harmony of my periods. Sheet after sheet was thrown off to 
oblivion. My Basays were buried among the essays upon liberty, eastern tales, and 
cares for the bite of a mad dog; while Fhilautos, FhiUlethes, Philelatheros, and 
Fhilanthropos all wrote better, because they wrote faster, than I." — The Vicar of 
Wakefield, ch. xx. ' Past them as their own. — First Edition. 
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hunger, insisted, with great justice, on having the first cut for 
himself. 

Tet, after all, I cannot be angry with any one who have taken it 
into their heads to think that whatever I write is worth reprinting, 
particularly when I consider how great a majority will think it scarce 
worth reading. Trifling and superficial are terms of reproach that are 
easily objected, and that carry an air of penetration in the observer. 
These faults have been objected to the following Essays ; and it must 
be owned, in some measure, that the charge is true. However, I 
could have made them more metaphysical had I thought fit, but I 
would ask whether in a short essay it is not necessary to be super- 
ficial? Before we have prepared to enter into the depths of a 
subject, in the usual forms, we have got to the bottom of our scanty 
page, and thus lose the honours of a victory, by too tedious a 
preparation for the combat. 

There is another fault in this collection of trifles, which, I fear, 
will not be so easily pardoned. It will be alleged that the humour 
of them (if any be found) is stale and hackneyed. This may be true 
enough as matters now stand, but I may with great truth assert, that 
the humour was new when I wrote it. Since that time, indeed, 
many of the topics which were first started here, have been hunted 
dovm, and many of the thoughts blown upon. In fact, these Essays 
were considered as quietly laid in the grave of oblivion, and our 
modem compilers, like sextons and executioners, think it their 
undoubted right to pillage the dead. 

However, whatever right I have to complain of the public, they 
can as yet have no just reason to complain of me. If I have written 
dull Essays, they have hitherto treated them as dull Essays. Thus 
fiu* we are, at least, upon par, and until they think fit to make me 
their humble debtor, by praise, I am resolved not to lose a single 
inch of my self-importance. Instead, therefore, of attempting to 
establish a credit amongst them, it will perhaps be wiser to apply to 
some more distant correspondent, and as my drafts are in some 
danger of being protested at home, it may not be imprudent upon 
this occasion, to draw my biUs upon Posterity.* 

* Here iiie first edition added : — " Mr. Posterity. Sir, Nine hundred and ninety-nine 
years after sight hereof pay the bearer, or order, a thousand pounds* worth of praise, 
free from all deductions whatsoever, it being a commodity that will then be very service* 
able to him, and place it to the accompt of, &c." This was omitted in the second edition 
of 1766, and in the edition of 1775 (the tliird, I see reason to believe) though restored 
to the text in the edition of 1798 (3 vols, post 8vo.), edited by Mr. Thomas Wright. 
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INTEODUCTOET PAPER.^ 

There is not, perhaps, a more whimsical figure in nature, 
than a man of real modesty who assumes an air of impudence ; 
who, while his heart beats with anxiety, studies ease and affects 
good humour. In this situation, however, every unexperienced 
writer, as I am, finds himself. Impressed with the terrors of 
the tribunal before which he is going to appear, his natural 
humour turns to pertness, and for real wit he is obliged to 
substitute vivacity. 

For my part, as I was never distinguished for address, and 
have often blundered in making my bow, I am at a loss whether 
to be merry or sad on this solemn occasion. Should I modestly 
decline all merit, it is too probable the hasty reader may take 
me at my word. If, on the other hand; like labourers in the 
Magazine trade, I humbly presume to promise an epitome of 
all the good things that were ever said or written, those readers 
I most desire to please may forsake me. 

My bookseller, in this dilemma perceiving my embarras- 
ment, instantly offered his assistance and advice : *' You must 
know, sir," says he, '* that the republic of letters is at present 
divided into several classes. One writer excels at a plan, or a 
title-page ; another works away the body of the book ; and a 
third is a dab at an index. Thus a Magazine is not the result 
of any single man's industry ; but goes through as many hands 
as a new pin, before it is fit for the public. I fancy, sir," 

1 OrigiiiaUy No. I of The Bee." See vol. iii., p. 5. 
' The contents of each Esflay are the additions of GoldBmith*8 editors. They are 
useful, and I have therefore retained them. 
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continues he, '*I can provide an eminent hand, and upon 
moderate terms, to draw up a promising plan to smooth up our 
readers a litUe, and pay them, as Colonel Ghartres paid his 
seraglio, at the rate of three half-pence in hand, and tliree 
shillings more in promises." 

He was proceeding in his advice, which, however, I thought 
proper to decline, by assuring him, that, as I intended to pursue 
no fixed method, so it was impossible to form any regular plan ; 
determined never to be tedious, in order to be logical, wherever 
pleasure presented, I was resolved to follow. 

It will be improper, therefore, to pall the reader's curiositj'- 
by lessening his surprise, or anticipate any pleasure I am able 
to procure him, by sa3ring what shall come next. Happy could 
any eflfort of mine, but repress one criminal pleasure, or but for 
a moment fill up an interval of anxiety ! How gladly would I lead 
mankind from the vain prospects of life, to prospects of inno- 
cence and ease, where every breeze breathes health, and everj' 
sound is but the echo of tranquillity. 

But whatever may be the merit of his intentions, every writer 
is now convinced that he must be chiefly indebted to good 
fortune for finding readers willing to allow him any degree of 
reputation. It has been remarked, that almost every character 
which has excited either attention or i)ity, has owed part of its 
success to merit, and part to an happy concurrence of circum- 
stances in its favour. Had Caesar or Cromwell exchanged 
countries, the one might have been a serjeant, and the other an 
exciseman. So it is with wit, which generally succeeds more 
from being happily addressed, than from its native poignancy. 
A jest calculated to spread at a gaming-table, may be received 
with perfect indifference should it happen to drop in a mackrel- 
boat. We have all seen dunces triumph in some companies, 
where men of real humour were disregarded, by a general com- 
bination in favour of stupidity. To drive the observation as 
far as it will go, should the labours of a writer who designs his 
performances for readers of a more refined appetite, fall into 
the hands of a devourer of compilations, what can he exi)ect but 
contempt and confusion ? If his merits are to be determined 
by judges who estimate tlie value of a book from its bulk, or its 
frontispiece, every rival must acquire an easy superiority, who 
with persuasive eloquence promises four extraordinary pages of 
letter-press, or tliree beautiful prints, curiously coloured from 
nature. 
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Thus, then, though I cannot promise as much entertainment, 
or as much elegance as others have done, yet the reader may be 
assiired he shall have as much of both as I can. He shall, at 
least, find me alive while I study his entertainment; for I 
solemnly assure him, I was never yet possessed of the secret of 
writing and sleeping. 

During the course of this paper, therefore, all the wit and learn- 
ing I have, are heartily at his service ; which if, after so candid 
a confession, he should, notwithstanding, still find intolerably 
dull, or low, or sad stuff, this I protest is more than I know. 
I have a clear conscience, and am entirely out of the secret. 

Yet I would not have him, upon the perusal of a single paper, 
pronounce me incorrigible; he may try a second, which, as 
there is a studied difference in subject and style, may be more 
suited to his taste ; if this also fails, I must refer him to a third, 
or even to a fourth, in case of extremity : if he should still con- 
tinue refractory, and find me dull to the last, I must inform 
him, with Bayes in the Rehearsal,^ that I think him a very odd 
kind of a feUow, and desire no more of his acquaintance. But 
still, if my readers impute the general tenour of my subject to 
me as a fault, I must beg leave to tell them a story. 

A. traveller, in his way to Italy, found himself in a country 
where the inhabitants had each a large excrescence depending 
from the chin ; a deformity which, as it was endemic, and the 
people little used to strangers, it had been the custom, time 
immemorial, to look upon as the greatest beauty. Ladies grew 
toasts from the size of their chins, and no men were beaux whose 
faces were not broadest at the bottom. It was Sunday, a country 
church was at hand, and our traveller was willing to perform 
the duties of the day. Upon his first appearance at the church- 
door, the eyes of all were naturally fixed upon the stranger ; 
but what was their amazement, when they found that he actually 
wanted that emblem of beauty, a pursed chin. Stifled bursts 
of laughter, winks, and whispers, circulated from visage to 
visage ; the prismatic figure of the stranger's face was a fund of 
infinite gaiety. Our traveller could no longer patiently continue 
an object for deformity to point at. " Good folks," said he, " I 
perceive that I am a very ridiculous figure here, but I assure 
you I am reckoned no way deformed at Home." 

' The Beheanal maint&ined its podlaon on the stage till the retirement of Gkurrick. 
Cibber and Qanick were fieunons aa Bayea, and both made skilfol adaptationa of wenes 
suitable to the season in which either pUyed in it. 

VOL. HI. h 
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ESSAY II. 



THE STORY OF ALOANDER AND SEPTIMIUS. 
Taken, from a Byzantijie Historian,^ 

Athens, long after the decline of the Roman empire, still 
continued the seat of learning, politeness, and wisdom. 
Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, repaired the schools which barbarity 
was sufifering to faU into decay, and continued those pensions 
to men of learning, which avaricious governors had monopolised. 

In this city, and about this period, Alcander and Septimius 
were fellow-students together. The one, the most subtle 
reasoner of all the Lyceum; the other, the most eloquent 
speaker in the academic grove. Mutual admiration soon begot 
a friendship. Their fortunes were nearly equal, and they were 
natives of the two most celebrated cities in the world ; for 
Alcander was of Athens, Septimius came from Rome. 

In this state of harmony they lived for some time together, 
when Alcander, after passing the first part of his youth in the 
indolence of philosophy, thought at length of entering into the 
busy world ; and, as a step previous to this, placed his affections 
on Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty. The day of their 
intended nuptials was fixed ; the previous ceremonies were per- 
formed ; and nothing now remained but her being conducted in 
triumph to the apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

Alcander's exultation in his own happiness, or being unable 
to enjoy any satisfaction without making his friend Septimius a 
partner, prevailed upon him to introduce Hypatia to his fellow- 
student ; which he did with all the gaiety of a man who found 
himself equally happy in friendship and love. But this was an 
interview fatal to the future peace of both ; for Septimius no 
sooner saw her, but he was smitten with an involuntary passion ; 
and, though he used every effort to suppress desires at once so 
imprudent and unjust, the emotions of his mind in a short time 
became so strong, that they brought on a fever, which the phy- 
sicians judged incurable. 

During this illness, Alcander watched him with all the 
anxiety of fondness, and brought his mistress to join in those 

1 OrigixuJly No. i. of '' The Bee," see p. 13. Boocaodo is tbe real name of 
Goldamith'i imaginaTy Byzantine. 
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amiable offices of friendship. The sagacity of the physicians, by 
these means, soon discovered that the cause of their patient's dis- 
order was love ; and Alcander being apprised of their discovery, 
at length extorted a confession from the reluctant djdng lover. 

It would but delay the narrative to describe the conflict 
between love and friendship in the breast of Alcander on this 
occasion ; it is enough to say, that the Athenians were at that 
time arrived at such refinement in morals, that every virtue was 
carried to excess. In short, forgetful of his own felicity, he 
gave up his intended bride, in all her charms, to the young 
Roman. They were married privately by his connivance, and 
this unlooked-for change of fortune wrought as unexpected a 
change in the constitution of the now happy Septimius. In a 
few days he was perfectly recovered, and set out with his fair 
partner for Rome. Here, by an exertion of those talents which 
he was so eminently possessed of, Septimius, in a few years, 
arrived at the highest dignities of the state, and was constituted 
the city-judge, or preetor. 

In ^e meantime Alcander not only felt the pain of being 
separated from his friend and his mistress, but a prosecution 
was also commenced against him by the relations of Hypatia, 
for having basely given up his bride, as was suggested, for 
money. His innocence of the crime laid to his charge, and 
even his eloquence in his own defence, were not able to with- 
stand the influence of a powerful party. He was cast and 
condemned to pay an enormous fine. However, being unable 
to raise so large a sum at the time appointed, his possessions 
were confiscated, he himself was stripped of the habit of free- 
dom, exposed as a slave in the market-place, and sold to the 
highest bidder. 

A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaser, Alcander, 
with some other companions of distress, was carried into that 
region of desolation and sterility. His stated employment was 
to follow the herds of an imperious master, and his success in 
hunting was all that was allowed him to supply his precarious 
subsistence. Every morning waked him to a renewal of famine 
or toil, and every change of season served but to aggravate his 
unsheltered distress. After some years of bondage, however, 
an opportimity of escaping offiered ; he embraced it with ardour; 
so that travelling by night, and lodging in caverns by day, to 
shorten a long story, he at last arrived in Rome. The same day 
on which Alcander arrived, Septimius sate administering justice 

L 2 
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in the forum, whither our wanderer came, expecting to be 
instantly known, and publicly acknowledged, by his former 
friend. Here he stood the whole day amongst the crowd, 
watching the eyes of the judge, and expecting to be taken notice 
of ; but he was so much altered by a long succession of hard- 
ships, that he continued unnoted among the rest ; and, in the 
evening, when he was going up to the prsetor's chair he was bru- 
tally repulsed by the attending lictors. The attention of the 
poor is generally driven from one ungrateful object to another ; 
for night coming on, he now found himself under a necessity of 
seeking a place to lie in, and yet knew not where to apply. All 
emaciated, and in rags as he was, none of the citizens would 
harbour so much wretchedness; and sleeping in the streets 
might be attended with interruption or danger : in short, he 
was obliged to take up his lodging in one of the tombs without 
the city, the usual retreat of guilt, poverty, and despair. In 
this mansion of horror, laying his head upon an inverted urn, 
he forgot his miseries for a while in sleep ; and found, on his 
flinty couch, more ease than beds of down can supply to the 
guilty. 

As he continued here, about midnight, two robbers came 
to make this their retreat ; but happening to disagree about 
the division of their plunder, one of them stabbed the other to 
the heart, and left him weltering in blood at the entrance. In 
these circumstances he was found next morning dead at the 
mouth of the vault. This naturally inducing a further enquiry, 
an alarm was spread ; the cave was examined, and Alcander 
being found was inmiediately apprehended and accused of 
robbery and murder. The circumstances against him were 
strong, and the wretchedness of his appearance confirmed 
suspicion. Misfortune and he were now so long acquainted, 
that he at last became regardless of life. He detested a world 
where he had found only ingratitude, falsehood and cruelty ; he 
was determined to make no defence ; and, thus lowering with 
resolution, he was dragged, bound with cords, before the 
tribunal of Septimius. As the proofs were positive against 
him, and he offered nothing in his own vindication, the judge 
was proceeding to doom him to a most cruel and ignominious 
death, when the attention of the multitude was soon divided by 
another object. The robber, who had been really guilty, was 
apprehended selling his plunder, and, struck with a panic, had 
confessed his crime. He was brought bound to the same 
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tribunal, and acquitted every other person of any partnership 
in his guilt. Alcander's innocence therefore appeared, but the 
sullen rashness of his conduct remained a wonder to the sur- 
rounding multitude ; but their astonishment was still farther 
encreased when they saw their judge start from his tribunal to 
embrace the supposed criminal: Septimius recollected his 
friend and former benefactor, and hung upon his neck with 
tears of pity and of joy. Need the sequel be related ? Alcander 
was acquitted ; shared the friendship and honours of the prin- 
cipal citizens of Bome; lived afterwards in happiness and 
ease ; and left it to be engraved on his tomb, That no 
circumstances are so desperate, which Providence may not 
relieve. 



ESSAY III.' 



ON HAPPINESS OF TEMPER, 

When I reflect on the unambitious retirement in which I 
passed the earlier part of my life in the country, I cannot avoid 
feeling some pain in thinking that those happy days are never 
to return. In that retreat all nature seemed capable of afford- 
ing pleasure ; I then made no refinements on happiness, but 
could be pleased with the most awkward efforts of rustic mirth, 
thought " cross-purposes " the highest stretch of human wit, 
and ''questions and commands" the most rational way of 
spending the evening. Happy could so charming an illusion 
still continue, I find that age and knowledge only contribute to 
sour our dispositions. My present enjoyments may be more 
refined, but they are infinitely less pleasing. The pleasure the 
best actor gives, can no way compare to that I have received 
from a country wag who imitated *a quaker's sermon. The 
music of the finest singer is dissonance to what I felt when 
our old dairy-maid sung me into tears with Johnny Armstrong's 
Last Good Night, or the Cruelty of Barbara Allen. 

Writers of every age have endeavoured to show that pleasure 
is in us, and not in the objects offered for our amusement. If 
the soul be happily disposed, every thing becomes capable of 
affording entertainment, and distress will almost want a name. 
Every occurrence passes in review like the figures of a proces- 

> Originally No. ii. of "The Bee." See p. 31. 
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sion ; some may be awkward, others ill-dressed ; but none but 
a fool is for this enraged with the master of the ceremonies. 

I remember to have once seen a slave in a fortification in 
Flanders, who appeared no way touched with his situation. 
He was maimed, deformed, and chained ; obliged to toil from 
the appearance of day till night-fall, and condemned to this for 
life; yet, with all these circumstances of apparent wretched- 
ness, he sung, would have danced but that he wanted a leg, and 
appeared the merriest, happiest man of all the garrison. What 
a practical philosopher was here ; an happy constitution sup- 
plied philosophy ; and, though seemingly destitute of wisdom, 
he was really wise. No reading or study had contributed to 
disenchant the fairy-land around him. Every thing furnished 
him with an opportunity of mirth ; and, though some thought 
liim, from his insensibility, a fool, he was such an idiot as phi- 
losophers should wish to imitate ; for all pliilosophy is only 
forcing the trade of happiness, when nature seems to deny the 
means. 

They who, like our slave, can place themselves on that side 
of the world in which every thing appears in a pleasing light, 
will find something in every occurrence to excite their good 
humour. The most calamitous events, either to themselves or 
others, can bring no new affliction ; the whole world is to them 
a theatre, on which comedies only are acted. All the bustle of 
heroism, or the rants of ambition, serve only to heighten the 
absurdity of the scene, and make the humour more poignant. 
They feel, in short, as little anguish at their own distress, of 
the complaints of others, as the undertaker, though dressed in 
black, feels sorrow at a funeral. 

Of all the men I ever read of, the famous Cardinal de Retz 
possessed this happiness of temper in the highest degree. As he 
was a man of gallantry, and despised all that wore the pedantic 
appearance of philosophy, wherever pleasure was to be sold, he 
was generally foremost to raise the auction. Being an uni- 
versal admirer of the fair sex, when he found one lady cruel, 
he generally fell in love with another, from whom he expected 
a more favourable reception : if she too rejected his addresses, 
he never thought of retiring into deserts, or pining in hopeless 
distress. He persuaded himself, that, instead of loving the 
lady, he only fancied that he had loved her, and so all was 
well again. When fortune wore her angriest look, and he at 
last fell into the power of his most deadly enemy Cardinal 
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Mazarine (being confined a close prisoner in the castle of 
Valenciennes), he never attempted to support his distress by 
wisdom or philosophy, for he pretended to neither. He only 
laughed at himself and his persecutor, and seemed infinitely 
pleased at his new situation. In this mansion of distress, 
though secluded from his friefnds, though denied all the amuse- 
ments, and even the conveniencies of life, he still retained his 
good humour ; laughed at all the little spite of his enemies ; 
and carried the jest so far as to be revenged, by writing the life 
of his gaoler. 

All that the wisdom of the proud can teach, is to be stub- 
bom or sullen under misfortunes. The cardinal's example will 
instruct us to be merry in circumstances of the highest afflic- 
tion. It matters not whether our good humour be construed 
by others into insensibility, or even idiotism; it is happiness 
to ourselves, and none but a fool would measure his satisfaction 
by what the world thinks of it : for my own part, I never pass 
by one of our prisons for debt, that I do not envy that felicity 
which is still going forward among those people who forget the 
cares of the world by being shut out from its ambition. 

The happiest silly fellow I ever knew, was of the number of 
those good-natured creatures that are said to do no harm to 
any but themselves. When ever he fell into any misery, he 
usually called it Seeing Life. If his head was broke by a 
chairman, or his pocket picked by a sharper, he comforted 
himself by imitating the Hibernian dialect of the one, or the 
more fashionable cant of the other. Nothing came amiss to 
him. His inattention to money matters had incensed his 
father to such a degree, that all the intercession of friends in 
his favour was fruitless. The old gentleman was on his death- 
bed. The whole family, and Dick among the number, gathered 
around him. "I leave my second son, Andrew," said the 
expiring miser, "my whole estate, and desire him to be frugal." 
Andrew, in a sorrowful tone, as is usual on these occasions, 
prayed Heaven to prolong his life and health to enjoy it himself. ' 
" I recommend Simon, my third son, to the care of his elder 
brother, and leave him beside four thousand pounds." " Ah ! 
father," cried Simon (in great affliction to be sure) "may 
Heaven give you life and health to enjoy it yourself." At last, 
turning to poor Dick, " As for you, you have always been a sad 
dog; you'll never come to good; you'll never be rich; I'll 
leave you a shilling to buy an halter." " Ah ! father," cries 
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Dick, without any emotion, "may Heaven give you life and 
health to enjoy it yourself." This was aU the trouble the loss 
of fortune gave this thoughtless imprudent creature. How- 
ever, the tenderness of an uncle recompensed the neglect of 
a father; and my friend is now not only excessively good- 
humoured, but competently rich. 

Yes, let the world cry out at a bankrupt who appears at a 
ball ; at an author who laughs at the public which pronounces 
him a dunce ; at a general who smiles at the reproach of the 
vulgar, or the lady who keeps her good-humour in spite of 
scandal ; but such is the wisest behaviour that any of us can 
possibly assume : it is certainly a better way to oppose calamity 
by dissipation, than to take up the arms of reason or resolution 
to oppose it; by the first method, we forget our miseries ; by 
the last, we only conceal them from others: by struggling with 
misfortunes, we are sure to receive some wounds in the conflict; 
but a sure method to come off victorious, is by running away. 



ESSAY IV.' 



DESCRIPTION OP VARIOUS CLUBS. 

I REMEMBER to havc read in some philosopher (I believe in 
Tom Brown*s works) that, let a man's character, sentiments, or 
complexion, be what they will, he can find company in London 
to match them. If he be splenetic, he may every day meet com- 
panions on the seats in St. James's Park, with whose groans he 
may mix his own, and pathetically talk of the weather. If he 
be passionate^ he may vent his rage among the old orators at 
Slaughter's Coffee House,' and damn the nation because it 
keeps him from starving. If he be phlegmatic, he may sit in 
silence at the hum-drum club in Ivy Lane ; and, if actually 
mad, he may find very good company in Moor-fields, either 
at Bedlam or the Foundery, ready to cultivate a nearer 
acquaintance. 

But, although such as have a knowledge of the town, may 
easily class themselves with tempers congenial to their own ; a 
countryman who comes to live in London finds nothing more 

» First printed in **The Busy Body" of 13th October, 1759. Seep. 140. 
- In St Martin's-lane. It ezlated aa late as 1848. 
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difficult. With regard to myself, none ever tried with more 
assiduity, or came off with such indifferent success. I spent a 
whole season in the search, during which time my name has 
been enrolled in societies, lodges, convocations, and meetings 
without number. To some I was introduced by a friend, to 
others invited by an advertisement; to these I introduced 
myself, and to those I changed my name to gain admittance. 
In short, no coquette was ever more solicitous to match her 
ribbons to her complexion, than I to suit my club to my temper, 
for I was too obstinate to bring my temper to conform to it. 

The first club I entered upon coming to town, was that of 
the Choice Spirits. The name was entirely suited to my taste ; 
I was a lover of mirth, good-humour, and even sometimes of 
fun, from my childhood. 

As no other passport was requisite but the payment of two 
shillings at the door, I introduced myself without farther 
ceremony to the members, who were already assembled, and 
had, for some time, begun upon business. The Grand, with a 
mallet in his hand, presided at the head of the table. I could 
not avoid, upon my entrance, making use of all my skiQ in 
physiognomy, in order to discover that superiority of genius 
in men, who had taken a title so superior to the rest of 
mankind. I expected to see the lines of every face marked 
with strong thinking; but, though I had some skill in this 
science, I could for my life discover nothing but a pert simper, 
fat, or profound stupidity. 

My speculations were soon interrupted by the Grand, who 
had knocked down Mr. Spriggins for a song. I was, upon this, 
whispered by one of the company who sat next me, that I 
«hould now see something touched off to a nicety, for 
Mr. Spriggins was going to give us Mad Tom in all its glory. 
Mr. Spriggins endeavoured to excuse himself; for, as he was 
to act a madman and a king, it was impossible to go through 
the part properly without a crown and chains. His excuses 
were overruled by a great majority, and with much vocife- 
ration. The president ordered up tiie jack-chain, and, instead 
of a crown, our performer covered his brows with an inverted 
Jordan. After he had rattled his chain, and shook his head, 
to the great delight of the whole company, he began his song. 
As I have heard few young fellows offer to sing in company 
that did not expose themselves, it was no great disappointment 
to me to find Mr. Spriggins among the number ; however, not 
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to seem an odd fish, I rose from my seat in rapture^ cried out, ' 
Bravo ! Encore ! and slapped the table as loud as any of 
the rest. 

The gentleman who sat next me seemed highly pleased with 
my taste and the ardour of my approbation; and, whispering, 
told me that I had suffered an immense loss ; for, had I come 
a few minutes sooner, I might have heard Gee ho Dobbin 
sung in a tip-top manner by the pimple-nosed spirit at the 
president's right elbow: but he was evaporated before I came. 

As I was expressing my uneasiness at this disappointment, 
I found the attention of the company employed upon a fat 
figure, who, with a voice more rough than the Staffordshire 
giant's, was giving us, the '* Softly Sweet, in Lydian Measure," 
of Alexander's Feast. After a short pause of admiration, to 
this succeeded a Welch dialogue, with the humours of Teague 
and Taffy: after that, came on Old Jackson, with a story 
between every stanza : next was sung the Dust-cart, and then 
Solomon's Song. The glass began now to circulate pretty 
fireely ; those who were silent when sober, would now be heard 
in their turn ; every man had his song, and he saw no reason 
why he should not be heard as well as any of the rest : one 
begged to be heard while he gave Death and the Lady in high 
taste ; another sung to a plate which he kept trundling on the 
edges ; nothing was now heard but singing ; voice rose above 
voice, and the whole became one universjd shout, when the 
landlord came to acquaint the company that the reckoning was 
drank out. Babelais calls the moments in which a reckoning 
is mentioned, the most melancholy of our lives : never was so 
much noise so quickly quelled, as by this short but pathetic 
oration of our landlord : Drank out was echoed in a tone of 
discontent round the table : Drank out abready ! that was very 
odd ! that so much punch could be drank out abready : impos- 
sible ! The landlord, however, seeming resolved not to retreat 
from his first assurances, the company was dissolved, and a 
president chosen for the night ensuing. 

A friend of mine, to whom I was complaining some time 
after of the entertainment I have been describing, proposed to 
bring me to the club that he frequented ; which he fancied 
would suit the gravity of my temper exactly. " We have, at 
the Muzzy Club," says he, "no riotous mirth nor awkward 
ribaldry ; no confusion or bawling ; all is conducted with wisdom 
and decency : besides, some of our members are worth forty 
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thousand pounds ; men of prudence and foresight every one of 
them : these are the proper acquaintance, and to such I will 
to-night introduce you." I was charmed at the proposal : to be 
acquainted with men worth forty thousand pounds, and to talk 
wisdom the whole night, were offers that threw me into rapture. 

At seven o'clock I was accordingly introduced by my Mend, 
not indeed to the company ; for, though I made my best bow, 
they seemed insensible of my approach, but to the table at 
which they were sitting. Upon my entering the room, I could 
not avoid feeling a secret veneration from the solemnity of the 
scene before me ; the members kept a profound silence, each 
with a pipe in his mouth and a pewter pot in his hand, and 
with faces that might easily be construed into absolute wisdom. 
Happy society, thought I to myself, where the members think 
before they speak, deliver nothing rashly, but convey their 
thoughts to each other pregnant with meaning, and matured 
by reflection. 

In this pleasing speculation I continued a full half hour, 
expecting each moment that some body would begin to open 
his mouth ; every time the pipe was laid down I expected it 
was to speak ; but it was only to spit. At length, resolving to 
break the charm myself, and overcome their extreme diffidence, 
for to this I imputed their silence; I rubbed my hands, and, 
looking as wise as possible, observed that the nights began to 
grow a little coolish at this time of the year. This, as it was 
directed to none of the company in particular, none thought 
himself obliged to answer ; wherefore I continued still to rub 
my hands and look wise. My next effort was addressed to a 
gentleman who sat next me ; to whom I observed, that the 
beer was extreme good : my neighbour made no reply, but by a 
large puff of tobacco-smoke. 

I now began to be uneasy in this dumb society, till one of 
them a little relieved me by observing, that bread had not risen 
these three weeks : " Ay," says another, still keeping the pipe 
in his mouth, '* that puts me in mind of a pleasant story about 
that — ^hem — ^very well ; you must know — but, before I begin — 
Sir, my service to you — ^where was I ? " 

My next club goes by the name of the Harmonical Society ; 
probably from that love of order and friendship which every 
person commends in institutions of this nature. The landlord 
was himself founder. The money spent is fourpence each ; and 
they sometimes whip for a double reckoning. To this club few 
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recommendations are requisite, except the introductory four- 
pence and my landlord's good word, which, as he gains by it^ 
he never refuses. 

We all here talked and behaved as every body else usually 
does on his club night; we discussed the topic of the day, 
drank each other's healths, snuffed the candles with our fingers, 
and filled our pipes from the same plate of tobacco. The 
company saluted each other in the common manner, Mr. 
Bellows-mender hoped Mr. Curry-comb-maker had not caught 
cold going home the last club-night; and he returned the 
compliment by hoping that young Master Bellows-mender had 
got well again of the chin-cough. Doctor Twist told us a story 
of a parliament-man with whom he was intimately acquainted ; 
while the bug-man, at the same time, was telling a better story 
of a noble lord with whom he could do anything. A gentleman 
in a black wig and leather breeches, at t'other end of the table, 
was engaged in a long narrative of the Ghost in Cock-lane : ' 
he had read it in- the papers of the day, and was telling it to 
some that sat next him, who could not read. Near him Mr. 
Dibbins was disputing on the old subject of religion with a 
Jew pedlar, over the table, while the president vainly knocked 
down Mr. Leathersides for a song. Besides the combinations 
of these voices, which I could hear altogether, and which 
formed an upper part to the concert, there were several others 
playing under parts by themselves, and endeavouring to fa^n 
on some luckless neighbour's ear, who was himself bent upon 
the same design against some other. 

We have often heard of the speech of a corporation, and this 
induced me to transcribe a speech of this club, taken in short- 
hand, word for word, as it was spoken by every member of the 
company. It may be necessary to observe, that the man who 
told of the ghost had the loudest voice, and the longest story to 
tell, so that his continuing narrative filled every chasm in the 
conversation, 

" So, Sir, d'ye perceive me, the ghost giving three loud raps 
at the bed-post — Says my lord to me. My dear Smokeum, you 
know there is no man upon the face of the yearth for whom I 
have so high — ^A damnable false heretical opinion of all sound 

* Of this ghost — ^ihe most fiunoas one that has ever appeared ia England — (jk>ld8initli 
wrote **a pamphlet respecting," for which he reoeiy^ from Newbery on March 5, 
1762, the sum of three guineas, as appears by his receipt now in Mr. Mnrrayi pos- 
session. It appeared anonymously under the title (there is reason to believe) of 
'*The Mystery Kevealed," containing a series of Transactions and Authentic Memorials 
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doctrine and good learning; for I'll tell it aloud, and spare not 
that — Silence for a song ; Mr. Leathersides for a song — * As I 
was a walking upon the highway, I met a young damsel ' — Then 
what brings you here? says the parson to the ghost — 
Sanchoniathon, Manetho, and Berosus — The whole way from 
Islington-turnpike to Dog-house-bar * — Dam — As for Abel 
Drugger, Sir, he's damn'd low in it; my 'prentice boy has 
more of the gentleman than he — ^For murder will out one time 
or another ; and none but a ghost, you know, gentlemen, can 
— Damme if I don't ; for my friend, whom you know, gentle- 
men, and who is a parliament-man, a man of consequence, a 
dear, honest creature, to be sure ; we were laughing last night 
at — Death and damnation upon all his posterity by simply 
barely tasting — Sour grapes, as the fox said once when he 
could not reach them ; and I'll, I'll tell you a story about that 
that will make you burst your sides with laughing : A fox once 
— ^Will no body listen to the song — 'As I was a walking upon 
the highway, I met a young damsel both buxom and gay ' — 
No ghost, gentlemen, can be murdered ; nor did I ever hear 
but of one ghost killed in all my life, and that was stabbed in 
the belly with a — My blood and soul if I don't — Mr. Bellows- 
mender, I have the honour of drinking your very good health — 
Blast me if I do — dam — ^blood — ^bugs — fire — ^whizz — blid — ^tit — 
rat— trip." * 

Were I to be angry at men for being fools, I could here find 
ample room for declamation; but, alas! I have been a fool 
myself; and why should I be angry with them for being some- 
thing so natural to every child of humanity ? 

Fatigued with this society, I was introduced, the following 
night, to a club of fashion. On taking my place, I found the 
conversation sufficiently easy, and tolerably good-natured ; for 
my lord and Sir Paul were not yet arrived. I now thought 
myself completely fitted, and resolving to seek no farther, 
determined to take up my residence here for the winter ; while 
my temper began to open insensibly to the cheerfulness I saw 
diffused on every face in the room : but the delusion soon 
vanished when the waiter came to apprise us, that his lordship 
and Sir Paul were just arrived. 

respecting the Bapgtoeed Cock-lane Ghost. Printed for W. Bristow in St. Paul's 
Chnrcb-yard, pp. 84. See art Coclt-lane, in '^ Cwiningham's Handbook of Loudon," 
2nd edit. ; Prior's '* life," i. 888 ; and " Notes and Queries, yol. v. p. 77. 

1 See note L toI. ii., p. 482. 

* Here ihe first edition adds — *' The rest all riot, nonaenoe, and rapid confusion.'* 
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From this moment all our felicity was at an end ; our new 
guests bustled into the room, and took their seats at the head 
of the table. Adieu now all confidence ; every creature strove 
who should most recommend himself to our members of 
distinction. Each seemed quite regardless of pleasing any but 
our new guests; and, what before wore the appearance of 
friendship, was now turned into rivalry. 

Yet I could not observe that, amidst all this flattery and 
obsequious attention, our great men took any notice of the 
rest of the company. Their whole discourse was addressed to 
each other. Sir Paul told his lordship a long story of Moravia 
the Jew; and his lordship gave Sir Paul a very long account of 
his new method of managing silk-worms : he led him, and 
consequently the rest of the company, through all the stages of 
feeding, sunning, and hatching ; with an episode on mulberry- 
trees, a digression upon grass seeds, and a long parenthesis 
about his new postilion. In this manner we travelled on, 
wishing every story to be the last ; but all in vain ; 

** Hills OTer hills, and Alps on Alps arose." * 

The last club in which I was enrolled a member, was a 
society of moral philosophers, as they called themselves, who 
assembled twice a week, in order to show the absurdity of the 
present mode of religion, and establish a new one in its . 
stead. 

I found the members very warmly disputing when I arrived ; 
not indeed about religion or ethics, but about who had neglected 
to lay down his preliminary sixpence upon entering the room. 
The president swore that he had laid his own down, and so swore 
aU the company. 

During this contest, I had an opportunity of observing the 
laws, and also the members of the society. The president, who 
had been, as I was told, lately a bankrupt, was a tall, pale 
figure, with a long black wig ; the next to him was dressed in a 
large white wig, and a black cravat ; a third, by the brownness 
of his complexion, seemed a native of Jamaica ; and a fourth, 
by his hue, appeared to be a blacksmith. But their rules will 
give the most just idea of their learning and principles. 

I. We being a laudable society of moral phUosophers, intends 
to dispute twice a week about religion and priestcraft. Leaving 
behind us old wives* tales, and following good learning and 

* Altered from Pope. 
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sound sense : and if so be, that any otner persons has a mind 
to be of the society, they shall be entitled so to do, upon 
paying the sum of three shillings to be 8i>ent by the company 
in punch. 

II. That no member get drunk before nine of the clock, upon 
pain of forfeiting threepence, to be spent by the company in 
punch. 

in. That, as members are sometimes apt to go away with- 
out paying, every person shall pay sixpence upon his entering 
the room; and all disputes shall be settled by a majority; and 
all fines shall be paid in punch. 

rV. That sixpence shall be every night given to the presi- 
dent, in order to buy books of learning for the good of the 
society ; the president has already put himself to a good deal 
of expense in buying books for the club; particularly, the 
works of Tully, Socrates, and Cicero, which he will soon read 
to the society. 

Y. All them who brings a new argument against religion, 
and who, being a philosopher, and a man of learning, as the 
rest of us is, shall be admitted to the freedom of the society, 
upon paying sixpence only, to be spent in punch. 

VI. Whenever we are to have an extraordinary meeting, it 
shall be advertised by some outlandish name in the news- 
papers. 

Saunders Mac Wild, president 

Anthony Blewit, vice-president, his t mark. 

William Turpin, secretary. 



ESSAY V.' 



ON THE USE OF LANGUAGE. 

It is usually said by grammarians, that the use of language 
is to express our wants and desires ; but men who know the 
world hold, and I think with some show of reason, that he 
who best knows how to keep his necessities private, is the 
most likely person to have them redressed ; and that the true 
use of speech is not so much to express our wants as to 
conceal them.^ 

» OriginiiUy in No. iii. of " The Bee.*' See p. 87. - See vol. iii. p. 87. 
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When we reflect on*the manner in which manldnd generally 
confer their favours, there appears something so attractive in 
riches, that the large heap generally collects from the smaller : 
and the poor find as much pleasure in increasing the enormous 
mass of the rich, as the miser, who owns it, sees happiness in 
its increase. Nor is there in this anything repugnant to the 
laws of morality. Seneca himself allows, that, in conferring 
benefits, the present should always be suited to the dignity of 
the receiver. Thus the rich receive large presents, and are 
thanked for accepting them. Men of middling stations are 
obliged to be content with presents something less ; while the 
beggar, who may be truly said to want indeed, .is well paid if a 
farthing rewards his warmest solicitations. 

Every man who has seen the world, and has had his ups and 
downs in life, as the expression is, must have frequently 
experienced the truth of this doctrine ; and must know, that to 
have much, or to seem to have it, is the only way to have more. 
Ovid finely compares a man of broken fortune to a falling 
column; the lower it sinks, the greater weight it is obliged 
to sustain. Thus, when a man's circumstances are such that 
he has no occasion to borrow, he finds numbers willing to lend 
him ; but, should his wants be such that he sues for a trifle, it 
is two to one whether he may be trusted with the smallest 
sum. A certain young fellow whom I knew, whenever he had 
occasion to ask his friend for a guinea, used to prelude his 
request as if he wanted two hundred ; and talked so familiarly 
of large sums, that none could ever think he wanted a small 
one. The same gentleman, whenever he wanted credit for a 
suit of clothes, always made the proposal in a laced coat ; for 
he found by experience, that if he appeared shabby on these 
occasions, his tailor had taken an oath against trusting; or 
what was every whit as bad, his foreman was out of the way, 
and should not be at home for some time. 

There can be no inducement to reveal our wants, except to 
find pity, and by this means relief; but before a poor man 
opens his mind in such circumstances, he should first consider 
whether he is contented to lose the esteem of the person he 
solicits, and whether he is willing to give up friendship to excite 
compassion. Pity and friendship are passions incompatible 
with each other ; and it is impossible that both can reside in 
any breast, for the smallest space, without impairing each other. 
Friendship is made up of esteem and pleasure ; pity is composed 
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of sorrow and contempt ; the mind may, for some time, fluctuate 
between them, but it can never entertain both at once. 

In fact, pity, though it may often relieve, is but at best, a short- 
lived passion, and seldom affords distress more than transitory 
assistance : with some it scarce lasts &om the first impulse tiU 
the hand can be put into the pocket : with others it may con- 
tinue for twice that space; and on some of extraordinary 
sensibility, I have seen it operate for half an hour together ; 
but still, last as it may, it generally produces but beggarly 
effects; and where, from this motive, we give five farthings, 
from others we give pounds : whatever be our feelings from tihe 
first impulse of distress, when the same distress solicits a 
second time, we then feel with diminished sensibility ; and, 
like the repetition of an echo, every stroke becomes weaker ; 
till, at last, our sensations lose all mixture of sorrow, and 
degenerate into downright contempt. 

These speculations bring to my mind the fate of a very good- 
natured fellow, who is now no more. He was bred in a 
counting-house, and his father dying just as he was out of his 
time, left him an handsome fortune and many friends to advise 
with. The restraint in which my friend had been brought up, 
had thrown a gloom upon his temper, which some regarded as 
prudence; and, from such considerations, he had every day 
repeated offers of friendship. Such as had money were ready 
to offer him their assistance that way; and they who had 
daughters, frequently, in the warmth of affection, advised him 
to marry. My friend, however, was in good circumstances ; he 
wanted neither money, friends, nor a wife; and therefore 
modestly declined their proposals. 

Some errors, however, in the management of his affairs, and 
several losses in trade, soon brought him to a different way of 
thinking ; and he at last considered, that it was his best way to 
let his friends know that their offers were at length acceptable. 
His first address was to a scrivener, who had formerly made 
him frequent offers of money and friendship, at a time when, 
perhaps, he knew those offers would have been refused. As a 
man, therefore, confident of not being refused, he requested the 
nse of a hundred guineas for a few days, as he just then had 
occasion for money. " And pray. Sir," replied the scrivener, 
« do you want all this money ? " " Want it, Sir ? " says the 
other. " If I did not want it I should not have asked it." " I 
am sorry for that," says the friend; "for those who want 

TOL. in. X 
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money when they borrow, will always want money when they 
should come to pay. To say the truth, Sir, money is money 
now ; and I believe it is all sunk in the bottom of ihe sea, for 
my part ; he that has got a little, is a fool if he does not keep 
what he has got.'' 

Not quite disconcerted by this refusal, our adventurer was 
resolved to apply to another, whom he knew was the very best 
jfnend he had in the world. The gentleman whom he now 
addressed, received his proposal with all the affability that 
could be expected from generous friendship. ** Let me see, 
you want an hundred guineas ; and pray, dear Jack, would not 
fifky answer ? ** " If you have but fifty to spare, Sir, I must be 
.contented." " Fifty to spare ; I do not say that, for I believe 
I have but twenty about me." "Then I must borrow the 
other thirty from some other friend." "And pray," replied 
the friend, " would it not be the best way to borrow the whole 
money from that other friend, and then one note will serve for 
all you know ? You know, my dear Sir, that you need make 
no ceremony with me at any time ; you know I*m your friend ; 
and when you choose a bit of dinner, or so — ^You, Tom, see the 
gentleman down. You won't forget to dine with us now and 
then. Your very humble servant." 

Distressed, but not discouraged, at this treatment, he was at 
last resolved to find that assistance from love, which he could 
not have from friendship. A young lady, a distant relation by 
the mother's side, had a fortune in her own hands ; and, as 
she had already made all the advances that her sex's modesty 
would permit, he made his proposal with confidence. He 
soon, however, perceived, that no bankrupt ever found the fair 
one kind. She had lately fallen deeply in love with another, 
who had more money, and the whole neighbourhood thought it 
would be a match. 

Every day now began to strip my poor friend of his former 
finery ; his clothes flew, piece by piece, to the pawnbroker's, 
and he seemed at length equipped in the genuine livery of 
misfortune. But still he thought himself secure from actual 
necessity ; the numberless invitations he had received to dine, 
even after his losses, were yet unanswered ; he was therefore now 
resolved to accept of a dinner because he wanted one ; and in 
this manner he actually lived among his friends a whole week 
without being openly afi&onted. The last place I saw him ia 
was at a reverend divine's. He had, as he fancied, just nicked 
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the time of dinner, for he came in as the cloth was laying. He 
took a chair without being desired, and talked for some time 
without being attended to. He assured the company, that 
nothing procured so good an appetite as a walk in the Park, 
where he had been that morning. He went on, and praised 
the figure of the damask table-cloth ; talked of a feast where 
he had been the day before, but that the venison was over-done. 
But all this procured him no invitation : finding therefore the 
gentleman of the house insensible to all his fetches, he thought 
proper, at last, to retire, and mend his appetite by a second 
walk in the Park. 

You then, ye beggars of my acquaintance, whether in rags 
or lace; whether in Kent- street* or the Mall; whether at the 
Smyrna" or St. Giles's, might I be permitted to advise as a 
friend, never seem to want the favour which you soUcit. Apply 
to every passion but human pity for redress ; you may find per- 
manent relief from vanity, from self-interest, or from avarice, but 
from compassion — never. The very eloquence of a poor man is 
disgusting ; and that mouth which is opened even by wisdom, 
is seldom expected to close without the horrors of a petition. 

To ward off the gripe of poverty, you must pretend to be a 
stranger to her, and she will at least use you with ceremony. 
If you be caught dining upon a hali^enny porringer of pease- 
soup and potatoes, praise the wholesomeness of your frugal 
repast. You may observe that Dr. Cheyne has prescribed 
pease-broth for the gravel ; hint that you are not one of those 
who are always making a deity of your belly. If, again, you 
are obliged to wear a flimsy stuff in the midst of winter, be the 
first to remark, that stuffs are very much worn at Paris ; or, if 
there be found some irreparable defects in any part of your 
equipage, which cannot be concealed by all the arts of sitting 
cross-legged, coaxing, or darning, say, that neither you nor 
Sampson Gideon ' were ever very fond of dress. If you be a 
philosopher, hint that Plato or Seneca are the tailors you 

> A low street in the Borough, leading into Kent, long the habitation of broom-men 
and mnmpers. 

" Let UB lament^ in sorrow sore, 
For Kent Street well may say, 
That had she liy'd a twelvemonth more, 
She had not died to-day." 

An Elegy on Mrs, Mary Blaize. See vol. i., p. 97. 

3 The Smyrna Onffee-house in Fall Mall, over against Marlborough House. — See p. 41. 
' See note ii. p. 42. 
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choose to employ ; assure the company that man ought to be 
content with a bare covering, since what now is so much his 
pride was formerly his shame. In short, however caught, 
never give out ; but ascribe to the frugality of your disposition 
what others might be apt to attribute to the narrowness of your 
circumstances. To be poor, and to seem poor, is a certain 
method never to rise: pride in the great is hateful; in the 
wise, it is ridiculous ; but beggarly pride is a rational vanity 
which I have been taught to applaud and excuse. 



ESSAY VL 



ON aBNKROSITY AND JUSTICE. 

Ltsippus is a man whose greatness of soul the whole world 
admires. His generosity is such, that it prevents a demand, 
and saves the receiver the trouble and the confusion of a 
request. His liberality also does not oblige more by its 
greatness, than by his inimitable grace in giving. Sometimes 
he even distributes his bounties to strangers, and has been 
known to do good offices to those who professed themselves his 
enemies. AU the world are unanimous in the praise of his 
generosity ; there is only one sort of people who complain of 
his conduct. Lysippus does not pay his debts. 

It is no difficult matter to account for a conduct so seem- 
ingly incompatible with itself. There is greatness in being 
generous, and there is only simple justice in his satisfying 
creditors. Generosity is the part of a soul raised above the 
vulgar. There is in it something of what we admire in heroes, 
and praise with a degree of rapture. Justice, on the contrary, 
is a mere mechanic virtue^ only fit for tradesmen, and what is 
practised by every broker in Change- Alley.' 

In paying his debts a man barely does his duty, and it is 
an action attended with no sort of glory. Should Lysippus 
satisfy his creditors, who would be at the pains of telling it to 
the world? Generosity is a virtue of a very different com- 
plexion. It is raised above duty, and from its elevation, attracts 
the attention and the praises of us little mortals below. 

1 A &moii8 alley near the Boyal Exchange in London. Here stood J(maihan*s 
Coffee-house, the earliest resort of stock-jobbers and the original of what is now The 
Stock Exchange, 
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In this manner do men generally reason upon justice and 
generosity. The first is despised, tiiough a virtue essential to 
the good of society, and the other attracts our esteem, which 
too frequently proceeds from an impetuosity of temper, rather 
directed by vanity than reason. Lysippus is told that his 
banker asks a debt of forty pounds, and that a distressed 
acquaintance petitions for the same sum. He gives it without 
hesitating to the latter, for he demands as a favour what the 
former requires as a debt. 

Mankind in general are not sufficiently acquainted with the 
import of the word Justice : it is commonly believed to consist 
only in a performance of those duties to which the laws of 
society can oblige us. This, I allow, is sometimes the import* 
of the word, and in this sense justice is distinguished from 
equity ; but there is a justice still more extensive, and which 
can be shown to embrace all the virtues united. 

Justice may be defined, that virtue which impels us to give 
to every person what is his due. In this extended sense of the 
word, it comprehends the practice of every virtue which reason 
prescribes, or society should expect. Our duty to our maker, 
to each other, and to ourselves, are fully answered, if we give 
them what we owe them. Thus justice, properly speaking, i& 
the only virtue : and all the rest have their origin in it. 

The qualities of candour, fortitude, charity, and generosity, 
for instance, are not in their own nature virtues ; and if ever 
they deserve the title it is owing only to justice, which impels 
and directs them. Without such a moderator, candour might 
become indiscretion, fortitude obstinacy, charity imprudence, 
and generosity mistaken profusion. 

A disinterested action, if it be not conducted by justice, is, 
at best, indifferent in its nature, and not unfrequently even 
tarns to vice. The expenses of society, of presents, of enter- 
tainments, and the other helps to cheerfulness, are actions 
merely indifferent, when not repugnant to a better method of 
disposing of our superfluities ; but they become vicious when 
they obstruct or eidiaust our abilities from a more virtuous 
disposition of our circumstances. 

True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary as those 
imposed upon us by law. It is a rule imposed upon us by reason, 
which should be the sovereign law of a rational being. But 
this generosity does not consist in obeying every impulse of 
humanity, in following blind passion for our guide, and impairing 
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our circumstances by present benefactions, so as to render us 
incapable of future ones. 

Misers are generally characterised as men without honour, 
or without humanity, who live only to accumulate, and to this 
passion sacrifice every other happiness. They have been 
described as madmen, who, in the midst of abundance, banish 
every pleasure, and make, from imaginary wants, real neces- 
sities. But few, very few, correspond to this exaggerated 
picture; and, perhaps, there is not one in whom all these 
circumstances are found united. Instead of this, we find the 
sober and the industrious branded by the vain and the idle 
with this odious appellation. Men who, by frugality and 
labour, raise themselves above their equals, and contribute 
their share of industry to the conmion stock. 

Whatever the vain or the ignorant may say, well were it for 
society had we more of these characters amongst us. In 
general, these close men are found at last the true benefactors 
of society. With an avaricious man we seldom lose in our 
dealings, but too frequently in our commerce with prodigaUty. 

A French priest, whose name was Godinot, went for a long 
time by the name of the Griper. He refused to relieve the 
most apparent wretchedness, and, by a skilful management of 
his vineyard, had the good fortune to acquire immense sums 
of money. The inhabitants of Rheims, who were his feUow- 
citizens, detested him ; and the populace, who seldom love a 
miser, wherever he went, followed him with shouts of contempt. 
He still, however, continued his former simplicity of life, his 
amazing and unremitted frugality. He had long perceived the 
wants of the poor in the city, particularly in having no water 
but what they were obliged to buy at an advanced price ; 
wherefore, that whole fortune which he had been amassing, he 
laid out in an aqueduct ; by which he did the poor more useful 
and lasting service, than if he had distributed his whole income 
in charity every day at his door. 

Among men long conversant with books, we too frequently 
find those misplaced virtues, of which I have been now com- 
plaining. We find the studious animated with a strong passion 
for the great virtues, as they are mistakenly called, and utterly 
forgetful of the ordinary ones. The declamations of philosophy 
are generally rather exhausted on those supererogatory duties, 
than on such as are indispensably necessary. A man, there- 
fore, who has taken his ideas of mankind from study alone. 
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generally comes into the world with an heart melting at eveiy 
fictitious distress. Thus he is induced, by misplaced liberality, 
to put himself into the indigent circumstances of the person he 
relieves. 

I shall conclude this paper with the advice of one of the 
antients to a young man whom he saw giving away all his 
substance to pretended distress. ''It is possible, that the 
person you relieve may be an honest man ; and I know that 
you, who relieve him, are such. You see, then, by your 
generosity, that you rob a man, who is certainly deserving, to 
bestow it on one who may possibly be a rogue : and, while you 
ar6 unjust in rewarding uncertain merit, you are doubly guilty 
by stripping yourself." 



ESSAY YIV 



ON THE EDUCATION OP YOUTH. 

[N.B. This treatiae was publuahed before Ronsseau^s Emilins : if there be a dmilitiide 
in any one instance, it is hoped the Author of the present Essay will not be 
deemed a plagiarist.] 

As few subjects are more interesting to society, so few have 
been more frequently written upon, than the education of 
youth. Yet it is a little surprising, that it has been treated 
almost by all in a declamatory manner. They have insisted 
largely on the advantages that result from it, both to indi- 
viduals and to society ; and have expatiated in the praise of 
what none have ever been so hardy as to call in question. 

Instead of giving us fine but empty harangues upon this 
subject; instead of indulging each his particular and whimsical 
systems, it had been much better if the writers on this subject 
had treated it in a more scientific manner, repressed all the 
sallies of imagination, and given us the result of their obser- 
vations with didactic simplicity. Upon this subject, the 
smallest errors are of the most dangerous consequence ; and 
the author should venture the imputation of stupidity upon 
a topic, where his slightest deviations may tend to injure 
posterity. 

However, such are the whimsical and erroneous productions 
written upon this subject. Their authors have studied to be 

> Originally No. vi. of " The Bee."--5'cc p. 88. 
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uncommon, not to be just ; and, at present, we want a treatise 
upon education, not to tell us any thing new, but, to explode 
the errors which have been introduced bj the admirers of 
novelty. It is in this manner books become numerous; a 
desire of novelty produces a book, and other books are required 
to destroy this production/ 

The manner in which our youth of London are at present 
educated is, some in free-schools in the city, but the far greater 
number in boarding-schools about town. The parent justly 
consults the health of his child, and finds an education in the 
country tends to promote this much more than a continuance 
in town. Thus far he is right ; if there were a possibility of 
having even our free-schools kept a little out of town, it would 
certainly conduce to the health and vigour of perhaps the mind 
as well as the body. It may be thought whimsical, but it is 
truth ; I have found, by experience, that they who have spent 
all their lives in cities, contract not only an effeminacy of habit, 
but even of thinking. 

But when I have said that the boarding-schools are prefer- 
able to free-schools, as being in the country, this is certainly 
the only advantage I can allow them, otherwise it is impossible 
to conceive the ignorance of those who take upon them the 
important trust of education. Is any man unfit for any of the 
professions, he finds his last resource in ^setting up a school. 
Do any become bankrupts in trade, they still set up a board- 
ing-school, and drive a trade this way when all others fail : 
nay, I have been told of butchers and barbers who have turned 
school-masters ; and, more surprising still, made fortunes in 
their new profession. 

Could we think ourselves in a country of civilised people, 
could it be conceived that we have any regard for posterity, 
when such are permitted to take the charge of the morals, 
genius and health of those dear little pledges, who may one 
day be the guardians of the liberties of Em*ope ; and who may 
serve as the honour and bulwark of their aged parents ? The 
care of our children, is it below the state ? Is it fit to indulge 
the caprice of the ignorant with the disposal of their children in 
this particular ? For the state to take the charge of all its 
children, as in Persia or Sparta, might at present be incon- 

1 Herethe^r«t edition adds, following <<The Bee," p. 89 :--'' I shall, therefore, throw 
out a few thoughts upon this subject, which, though known, have not been attended 
to by others ; and shall dismiss all attempts to please, while I study only instrnctioB." 
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venient ; but surely, with great ease, it might cast an eye to 
their instructors ? Of all professions in society, I do not 
know a more useful, or a more honourable one, than a school- 
master ; at the same time that I do not see any more generally 
despised, or whose talents are so ill rewarded. 

Were the salaries of schoolmasters to be augmented from a 
diminution of useless sinecures, how might it turn to the 
advantage of this people ; a people whom without flattery, I 
may, in other respects, term the wisest and greatest upon earth. 
But while I would reward the deserving, I would dismiss those 
utterly unqualified for their employment : in short, I would 
make the business of a schoolmaster every way more respect- 
able, }>j increasing their salaries, and admitting only men of 
proper abilities. 

It is true we have already schoolmasters appointed, and 
they have some small salaries ; but where at present there is 
only one schoolmaster appointed, there should at least be two ; 
and wherever the salary is at present twenty pounds, it should be 
augmented to an hundred. Do we give immoderate benefices 
to those who instruct ourselves, and shall we deny even sub- 
sistence to those who instruct our children ? Every member of 
society should be paid in proportion as he is necessary ; and I 
will be bold enough to say, that schoolmasters in a state, are 
more necessary than clergymen, as children stand in more need 
of instruction than their parents. 

But instead of this, as I have already observed, we send 
them to board in the country to the most ignorant set of men 
that can be imagined. But, lest the ignorance of the master 
be not sufficient, the child is generally consigned to the usher. 
This is commonly some poor needy animal, little superior to a 
footman either in learning or spirit, invited to his place by an 
advertisement, and kept there merely from his being of a com- 
pl3ring disposition, and making the children fond of him. " You 
give your child to be educated to a slave,'' says a philosopher 
to a rich man; " instead of one slave, you will then have two." 

It were well, however, if parents, upon fixing their children 
in one of these houses, would examine the abilities of the 
usher as well as the master ; for, whatever they are told to the 
contrary, the usher is generally the person most employed in 
their education. If then, a gentleman, upon putting out his 
son to one of these houses, sees the usher disregarded by the 
master, he may depend upon it, that he is equally disregarded by 
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the boys : the truth is, in spite of all their endeavours to please, 
they are generally the laughing-stock of the school. Every 
trick is played upon the usher ; the oddity of his manners, his 
dress, or his language, are a fund of eternal ridicule ; the 
master himself, now and then, cannot avoid joining in the 
laugh ; and the poor wretch, eternally resenting this ill-usage, 
seems to live in a state of war with all the family. This is a 
very proper person, is it not, to give children a relish for learn- 
ing ? They must esteem learning very much, when they see 
its professors used with such ceremony. If the usher be 
despised, the father may be assured his child will never be 
properly instructed. 

But let me suppose, that there are some schools wijiiout 
these inconveniencies, where the masters and ushers are men 
of learning, reputation and assiduity. K there are to be found 
such, they cannot be prized in a state sufficiently. A boy will 
learn more true wisdom in a public school in a year, than by a 
private education in five. It is not from masters, but from 
their equals, youth learn a knowledge of the world ; the little 
tricks they play each other, the punishment that frequently 
attends the commission, is a just picture of the great world ; 
and all the ways of men are practised in a public school in 
miniature. It is true, a child is early made acquainted with 
some vices in a school ;. but it is better to know these when a 
boy, than be first taught them when a man ; for their novelty 
then may have irresistible charms. 

In a public education, boys early learn temperance ; and if 
the parents and friends would give them less money upon their 
usual visits, it would be much to their advantage ; since it may 
justly be said, that a great part of their disorders arise from 
surfeit. Plus occidit gula quam gladius. And now I am come 
to the article of health, it may not be amiss to observe, that 
Mr. Locke, and some others, have advised that children should 
be inured to cold, to fatigue, and hardship, from their youth ; 
but Mr. Locke was but an indifferent physician. Habit, I 
grant, has great influence over our constitutions, but we have 
not precise ideas upon this subject. 

We know, that among savages, and even among our 
peasants, there are found children bom with such constitutions 
that they cross rivers by swimming, endure cold, thirst, hunger 
and want of sleep, to a surprising degree ; that, when they 
happen to fall sick, they are cured without the help of medicine, 
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by nature alone. Such examples are adduced to persuade us 
to imitate their manner of education, and accustom ourselves 
betimes to support the same fatigues. But had these gentle- 
men considered, first, how many lives are lost in this ascetic 
discipline; had tliey considered, that these savages and 
peasants are generally not so long lived as they who have led 
a more indolent life ; that the more laborious the life is, the 
less populous is the country ; had they considered, that what 
physicians call the Stamina Vitffi, by fatigue and labour become 
rigid, and thus anticipate old age : that the number who survive 
those rude trials bears no proportion to those who die in the 
experiment. Had these things been properly considered, they 
would not have thus extolled an education begun in fatigue 
and hardships. Peter the Great, willing to inure the children 
of his seamen to a life of hardship, ordered that they should 
only drink sea-water, but they unfortunately all died under 
the trial. 

But while I would exclude all unnecessary labours, yet still 
I would recommend temperance in the highest degree. No 
luxurious dishes with high seasoning, nothing given children 
to force an appetite, as little sugared or salted provisions as 
possible, though ever so pleasing; but milk, morning and 
night, should be their constant food. This diet would make 
them more healthy than any of those slops that are usually 
cooked by the mistress of a boarding-school ; besides, it 
corrects any consumptive habits, not unfrequently found 
amongst the children of city parents. 

As boys should be educated with temperance, so the first 
greatest lesson that should be taught them is, to admire 
frugality. It is by the exercise of this virtue alone, they can 
ever expect to be useful members of society. It is true, 
lectures continually repeated upon this subject, may make 
some boys, when they grow up, run into an extreme, and 
become misers ; but it were well, had we more misers than we 
have among us. I know few characters more useful in society ; 
for a man's having a larger or smaller share of money lying 
useless by him, no way injures the commonwealth ; since, 
should every miser now exhaust his stores, this might make 
gold more plenty, but it would not increase the commodities 
or pleasures of life ; they would still remain as they are at 
present : it matters not, therefore, whether men are misers or 
not, if they be only frugal, laborious, and fill the station they 
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have chosen. If they deny themselves the necessaries of life, 
society is no way injured by their folly. 

Instead, therefore, of romances, which praise young men of 
spirit, who go through a variety of adventures, and at last con- 
clude a life of dissipation, folly, and extravagance in riches and 
matrimony, there should be some men of wit employed to com- 
pose books that might equally interest the passions of our 
youth, where such an one might be praised for having resisted 
allurements when young, and how he, at last, became lord- 
mayor ; how he was married to a lady of great sense, fortune, 
and beauty: to be as explicit as possible, the old story of 
Whittington, were his cat left out, might be more serviceable to 
the tender mind, than either Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, or 
an hundred others, where firugality is the only good quality the 
hero is not possessed of. Were our schoolmasters, if any of 
them have sense enough to draw up such a work, thus 
employed, it would be much more serviceable to their pupils 
than all the grammars and dictionaries they may publish 
these ten years. 

Children should early be instructed in the arts from which 
they may afterwards draw the greatest advantages. When the 
wonders of nature are never exposed to our view, we have no 
great desire to become acquainted with those parts of learning 
which pretend to account for the phenomena. One of the 
antients complains, that as soon as young men have left school, 
and are obliged to converse in the world, they fancy themselves 
transported into a new region. " Ut cum in forum venerint 
existiment se in aliam terrarum orbem delatos." We should, 
early, therefore, instruct them in the experiments, if I may so 
express it, of knowledge, and leave to maturer age the account- 
ing for the causes. But, instead of that, when boys begin 
natural philosophy in colleges, they have not the least curiosity 
for those parts of the science which are proposed for their 
instruction ; they have never before seen the phenomena, and 
consequently have no curiosity to learn the reasons. Might 
naturfd philosophy, therefore, be made their pastime at scho(d, 
by this means it would in college become their amusement. 

In several of the machines now in use, there would be ample 
field both for instruction and amusement ; the different sorts of 
the phosphorus, the artificial pyrites, magnetism, electricity, 
the experiments upon the rarefaction and weight of the air, and 
those upon elastic bodies, might employ their idle hours, and 
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none should be called from play to see such experiments but 
such as thought proper. At first then it would be sufficient if 
the instruments, and the effects of their combination, were only 
shown ; the causes should be deferred to a maturer age, or to 
those times when natural curiosity prompts us to discover the 
wonders of nature. Man is placed in this world as a spectator ; 
when he is tired of wondering at all the novelties about him, 
and not till then, does he desire to be made acquainted with 
the causes that create those wonders. 

What I have observed with regard to natural philosophy, I 
would extend to every other science whatsoever. We should teach 
them as many of the facts as were possible, and defer the causes 
until they seemed of themselves desirous of knowing them. A 
mind thus leaving school, stored with all the simple experiences 
of science, would be the fittest in the world for the college 
course ; and, though such a youth might not appear so bright, 
or so talkative, as those who had learned the real principles 
and causes of some of the sciences, yet he would make, a wiser 
man, and would retain a more lastiag passion for letters, than 
he who was early burdened with the disagreeable institution of 
cause and effect. 

In history, such stories alone should be laid before them as 
might catch the imagination: instead of this, they are too 
frequently obliged to toil through the four empires, as they are 
called, where their memories are burdened by a number of 
disgusting names, that destroy all their future relish for our best 
historians, who may be termed the truest teachers of wisdom. 

Every species of flattery should be carefrdly avoided ; a boy 
who happens to say a sprightly thing is generally applauded so 
much, that he sometimes continues a coxcomb all his life after. 
He is reputed a wit at fourteen, and becomes a blockhead at 
twenty. Nurses, footmen, and such, should therefore be driven 
away as much as possible. I was even going to add, that the 
mother herself should stifle her pleasure, or her vanity, when 
little master happens to say a good or a smart thing. Those 
modest lubberly boys, who seem to want spirit, generally go 
through their business with more ease to themselves, and 
more satisfaction to their instructors. 

There has of late a gentieman appeared,' who thinks the 
study of rhetoric essential to a perfect education. That bold 
male eloquence, which often, without pleasing, convinces, is 

> See note at p. 95. 
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generally destroyed by such an institution. Convincing elo- 
quence, is infinitely more serviceable to its possessor than the 
most florid harangue or the most pathetic tones that can be 
imagined ; and the man who is thoroughly convinced himself, 
who understands his subject, and the language he speaks in, 
will be more apt to silence opposition, than he who studies the 
force of his periods, and fills our ears with sounds, while our 
minds are destitute of conviction. 

It was reckoned the fault of the orators at the decline of the 
Roman empire, when they had been long instructed by 
rhetoricians, that their periods were so harmonious, as that 
they could be sung as well as spoken. What a ridiculous 
figure must one of these gentlemen cut, thus measuring 
syllables, and weighing words, when he should plead the cause 
of his client ! Two architects were once candidates for the 
building a certain temple at Atliens ; the first harangued the 
crowd very learnedly upon the difierent orders of architecture, 
and showed them in what manner the temple should be built ; 
the other, who got up after him, only observed, that what his 
brother had spoken he could do ; and thus he at once gained 
his cause. 

To teach men to be orators, is little less than to teach them 
to be poets ; and, for my part, I should have too great a regard 
for my child, to wish him a manor only in a bookseller's shop. 

Another passion which the present age is apt to run into, is 
to make children learn all things ; the languages, the sciences, 
music, the exercises, and painting. Thus the child soon 
becomes a talker in all, but a master in none ! He thus 
acquires a superficial fondness for every thing, and only shows 
his ignorance when he attempts to exhibit his skill. 

As I deliver my thoughts without method or connection, so 
the reader must not be surprised to find me once more 
addressing schoolmasters on the present method of teaching 
the learned languages, which is commonly by literal transla- 
tions. I would ask such, if they were to travel a journey, 
whether those parts of the road in which they found the greatest 
difficulties, would not be the most strongly remembered? 
Boys who, if I may continue the allusion, gallop through one 
of the antients] with the assistance of a translation, can have 
but a very slight acquaintance either with the author or his 
language. It is by the exercise of the mind alone that a 
language is learned ; but a literal translation, on the opposite 
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page, leaves no exercise for the memory at all. The boy will 
not be at the fatigue of remembering, when his doubts are at 
once satisfied by a glance of the eye; whereas, were every 
word to be sought from a dictionary, the learner would attempt 
to remember them^ to save himself the trouble of looking out 
for the future. 

To continue in the same pedantic strain, of all the various 
grammars now taught in the schools about town, I would 
recommend only the old common one ; I have forgot whether 
Lilly's or an emendation of him. The others may be improve- 
ments; but such improvements seem, to me, only mere 
grammatical niceties, no way influencing the learner, but 
perhaps loading him with trifling subtleties^ which, at a proper 
age, he must be at some pains to forget. 

Whatever pains a master may take to make the learning of 
the languages agreeable to his pupil, he may depend upon it, 
it will be at first extremely unpleasant. The rudiments of 
every language, therefore, must be given as a task, not as an 
amusement. Attempting to deceive children into instruction 
of this kind, is only deceiving ourselves ; and I know no 
passion capable of conquering a child's natural laziness but 
fear. Solomon has said it before me ; nor is there any more 
certain, though perhaps more disagreeable truth, than the 
proverb in verse, too weU known to repeat on the present 
occasion. It is very probable that parents are told of some 
masters who never use the rod, and consequently are thought 
the properest instructors for their children; but, though 
tenderness is a requisite quality in an instructor, yet there is 
too often the truest tenderness in well-timed correction. 

Some have justly observed, that all passion should be 
banished on this terrible occasion; but I know not how; 
there is a frailty attending human nature, that few masters 
are able to keep their temper whilst they correct. I knew a 
good-natured man, who was sensible of his own weakness in 
this respect, and consequently had recourse to the following 
expedient to prevent his passions from being engaged, yet at 
the same time administer justice with impartiality. Whenever 
any of his pupils committed a fault, he summoned a jury of his 
peers, I mean of the boys of his own or the next classes to him : 
his accusers stood forth ; he had liberty of pleading in his own 
defence, and one or two more had the liberty of pleading 
against him : when found guilty by the panel, he was consigned 
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to the footman, who attended in the house, and had previous 
orders to punish, but with lenity. By this means the master 
took ofif the odium of punishment from himself ; and the foot- 
man, between whom and the boys there could not be even the 
slightest intimacy, was placed in such a light as to be shunned 
by every boy in the school. 



ESSAY VIII.' 

ON THE INSTABILITY OF POPULAR FAVOUR. 

An alehouse-keeper, near Islington, who had long lived at the 
sign of the French King, upon the commencement of the last 
war with France, pulled down his old sign, and put up that of 
the Queen of Hungary. Under the influence of her red face 
and golden sceptre, he continued to sell ale, till she was no 
longer the favourite of his customers ; he changed her, there- 
fore, some time ago, for the King of Prussia, who may probably 
be changed, in turn, for the next great man that shall be set 
up for vulgar admiration.' 

In this manner the great are dealt out, one after the other, 
to the gazing crowd. When we have sufficiently wondered at one 
of them, he is taken in, and another exhibited in his room, who 
seldom holds his station long ; for the mob are ever pleased 
with variety.* 

I must own I have such an indifferent opinion of the vulgar, 
that I am ever led to suspect that merit which raises their 
shout ; at least I am certain to find those great, and sometimes 

» Originally in No. yL of " The Bee.*'— See p. 98. 

* Public-homse signs are supplied by the great brewers. When Wilkie was painting 
his '* Chelsea Pensioner," he made a careful study of the locality of his picture (Jew's 
Bow, Chelsea) ; but when he came to finish his work, he found that he required 
another look at the sign in the Bow, of the Duke of York. He immediately visited the 
old spot, but the sign was gone. He returned home vexed, and mentioned his 
vexation to his friend Burnet "Do you remember the name of the brewer whose 
beer is sold at the house?" *<Ay, ay," was Wilkie's rejoinder; '*it was MeuxV 
'*Then ask at Meux's for the sign." This Wilkie did, and carried the sign to 
Kensington, rejoicing, in a hackney-coach. 

' *' I was yesterday out of town, and the very signs as I passed through the villages 
made me make very quaint reflections on the mortality of hme and popularity. I 
observed how the Dlike*s head [Cumberknd^s] had succeeded almost universally to 
Admiral Vernon's, as his had left but few traces of the Duke of Ormondes. I 
pondered these things in my heart, and said unto myself, * Surely all glory is as but 
a sign.' " — Walpolb to Conway^ April 16, 1747. 
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good men, who find satisfaction in such acclamations, made 
worse by it ; and history has too frequently taught me, that the 
head which has grown this day giddy with the roar of the million, 
has the very next been fixed upon a pole. 

As Alexander VI. was entering a little town in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, which had been just evacuated by the enemy, 
he perceived the townsmen busy in the market-place in pulling 
down from a gibbet a figure which had been designed to repre- 
sent himself. There were some also knocking down a neigh- 
bouring statue of one of the Orsini family, wi^ whom he was 
at war, in order to put Alexander's effigy in its place. It is 
possible a man who knew less of the world, would have con- 
demned the adulation of those barefaced flatterers; but 
Alexander seemed pleased at their zeal, and turning to Borgia, 
his son, said with a smile, " Vides mi Jili, quam leve discrimen 
palibulum inter et statuum" "You see, my son, the small 
difference between a gibbet and a statue." If the great could 
be taught any lesson, this might serve to teach them upon how 
weak a foundation their glory stands which is built upon 
popular applause ; for, as popular applause is excited by what 
seems like merit, it as quickly condemns what has only the 
appearance of guilt. 

Popular glory is a perfect coquet ; her lovers must toil, feel 
every inquietude, indulge eve^y caprice ; and, perhaps, at last, 
be jilted for their pains. True glory, on the other hand, 
resembles a woman of sense; her admirers must play no tricks; 
they feel no great anxiety, for they are sure, in the end, of being 
rewarded in proportion to their merit. When Swift used to 
appear in public, he generally had the mob shouting in his train. 
** Pox take these fools," he would say, " how much joy might all 
this bawling give my lord mayor." 

We have seen those virtues which have, while living, retired 
from the public eye, generally transmitted to posterity, as the 
truest objects of admiration and praise. Perhaps the character 
of the late Duke of Marlborough * may one day be set up, even 
above that of his more talked of predecessor ; since an assem- 
blage of all the mild and amiable virtues are far superior to 
those vulgarly called the great ones. I must be pardoned for 
this short tribute to the memory of a man, who, while living, 
would as much detest to receive anything that wore the appear- 
ance of flattery, as I should to offer it. 

1 See note, p. 99. 

YOL. III. H 
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I know not how to torn so trite a subject out of the beaten 
road of common-place, except by illustrating it, rather bj the 
assistance of my memory than judgment ; and, instead of making 
reflections, by telling a story. 

A Chinese, who had long studied the works of Confucius, who 
knew the characters of fourteen thousand words, and could read 
a great part of every book that came in his way, once took it 
into his head to travel into Europe, and observe the customs of 
a people whom he thought not very much inferior, even to his 
own countrymen. Upon his arrival at Amsterdam, his passion 
for letters naturally led him to a bookseller's shop ; and, as he 
could speak a little Dutch, he civilly asked the bookseller 
for the works of the immortal Xixofou. The bookseller assured 
him he had never heard the book mentioned before.* ^' Alas ! '* 
cries our traveller, "to what purpose, then, has he fasted 
to death, to gain a renown which has never travelled* beyond Uie 
precincts of China." 

There is scarce a village in Europe, and not one university, 
that is not thus furnished with its little great men. The head of 
a petty corporation, who opposes the designs of a prince, who 
would tyrannically force his subjects to save their best clothes 
for Sundays ; the puny pedant, who finds one undiscovered 
property in the polype, or describes an unheeded process in the 
skeleton of a mole ; and whose mind, like his microscope, 
perceives nature only in detail ; the rhymer, who makes smooth 
verses, and paints to our imagination, when he should only 
speak to our hearts; all equally fancy themselves walking 
forward to immortality, and desire the crowd behind them 
to look on. The crowd takes them at their word. Patriot, 
philosopher, and poet, are shouted in their train. "Where 
was there ever so much merit seen; no time so important 
as our own; ages, yet unborn, shall gaze with wonder and 
applause ! " To such music, the important pigmy moves 
forward, bustling and swelling, and aptly compared to a puddle 
in a storm. 

I have lived to see generals who once had crowds hallooing 
after them wherever they went, who were bepraised by news- 

1 Here*' The Bee" (p. 100) and iike Jirtt edition o{ the ''EesayB** add : <*<What, 
have you never heard of that immortal poet ? * retnmed the other, much Buipriaed, 
* that light of the eyes, that &Tonrite of kings, that rose of perfection I I suppose 
yon know nothing of the immortal Pipsihihi, second cousin to the moon ?' ' Nothing 
at all, indeed, Sir,* returned the other," &c 
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papers and magazines, those echoes of the voice of the vulgar, 
and yet they have long sunk into merited obscurity, with scarce 
even an epitaph left to flatter. A few years ago the herring- 
fishery employed all Grub-street: it was the topic in every 
coffee-house, and the burden of every ballad. We were to drag 
up oceans of gold from the bottom of the sea ; we were to supply 
all Europe with herrings upon our own terms. At present, we 
hear no more of all this. We have fished up very little gold 
that I can learn ; nor do we famish the world with herrings, as 
was expected. Let us wait but a few years longer, and we shall 
find all our expectations an herring-fishery.* 



ESSAT IX. 



SPECIMEN OF A MAGAZINE IN MINIATURE. 

We essayists, who are allowed but one subject at a time, are 
by no means so fortunate as the writers of magazines, who write 
upon several. If a magaziner be dull upon the Spanish war, 
he soon has us up again with the ghost in Cock-lane ; * if the 
reader begins to doze upon that, he is quickly roused by an 
eastern tale ; tales prepare us for poetry, and poetry for the 
meteorological history of the weather.* The reader, like the 
sailor's horse, when he begins to tire, has at least the 
comfortable refreshment of having the spur changed. 

As I see no reason why these should carry off all the rewards 
of genius, I have some thoughts, for the future, of making my 
essays a magazine in miniature : I shall hop, from subject to 
subject, and, if properly encouraged, I intend in time to adorn 
my feuille volant with pictures coloured to the perfection. But 
to begin, in the usual form. 

A modest Address to the PuUic in Behalf of the Infernal Magazine. 

The public has been so often imposed upon by the unper- 
forming promises of others, that it is with tile utmost modesty 
we assure them of our inviolable design to give the very best 
collection that ever astonished society. The public we honour 

* See note at p. 101. ' See note at p. 159 ; aee also p. 143. 

> Here Q^e first edition adds : *' It is the life and soul of a magazine never to be long 
dull upon one subject : and" the reader, &c. 

N 2 
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and regard, and therefore to instruct and entertain them is our 
highest ambition, with labours calculated as well to the head as 
the heart If four extraordinary pages of letter-press be any 
recommendation of our wit, we may at least boast the honour of 
vindicating our own abilities. To say more in favour of the 
Infernal Magazine, would be unworthy the public ; to say 
less, would be injurious to ourselves. As we have no interested 
motives for this undertaking, being a society of gentlemen of 
distinction, we disdain to eai or write like hirelings ; we are all 
gentlemen resolved to sell oiu* magazine for sixpence merely for 
our own amusement. 

Be careful to ask for the Infernal Magazine. 

Dedication to the Tripoline Ambassador.^ 

May it please your Excellency, 

As your taste in the fine arts is universally allowed 
and admired, permit the authors of the Infernal Magazine to 
lay the following sheets humbly at your Excellency's toe ; and, 
should our labours ever have the happiness of one day adorning 
the courts of Fez, we doubt not that the influence wherewith 
we are honoured, shall be ever retained with the most warm 
ardour, by. 

May it please your Excellency, 

Your most devoted humble servants, 

The Authors of the Infernal Magazine. 

A Speech spoken in the Political Club at Cateaton not to declare War 
against Spain,^ 

My honest friends and brother politicians; I perceive that 
the intended war with Spain makes many of you uneasy. 
Yesterday, as we were told, the stocks rose, and you were glad ; 
to-day they fall, and you are again miserable. But, my dear 
friends, what is the rising or the falling of the stocks to us, 
who have no money ? Let Nathan Ben Funk, the Dutch Jew, 
be glad or sorry for this ; but, my good Mr. Bellows-mender, 
what is all this to you or me ? You must mend broken bellows, 
and I write bad prose, as long as we live, whether we like a 
Spanish war or not Believe me, my honest friends, whatever 
you may talk of liberty and your own reason, both that liberty 

^ In first edition, ** Dedication to that most ingenvms of aU Patrons the Tripoline 
Ambassador. " 

• In Jirst edition, " A Speech spoken by the Indigent Philosopher to persuade his 
Glnb at Cateaton to declare War against Spain." 
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and reason are conditionally resigned by every poor man in 
every society ; and, as we are bom to work, so others are bom 
to watch over us while we are working. In the name of 
common-sense then, my good friends, let the great keep watch 
over us, and let us mind our business, and perhaps we may at 
last get money ourselves, and set beggars to work in our turn. 
I have a Latin sentence that is worth its weight in gold, and 
which I shall beg leave to translate for your instruction. An 
author, called Lilly's Grammar, finely observes, that " ^8 in 
prcBsenti perfectum format;*' that is, " Ready -money makes a 
man perfect;" let us then, to become perfect men, get ready- 
money, and let them that will, spend tiieirs by going to war 
with Spain. 

Rules for Bthaviour dra/imi iip dy cm Indigent PhUo$cpKer, 

If you be a rich man, you may enter the room with three 
loud hems, march deliberately up to the chimney, and turn 
your back to the fire. If you be a poor man, I would advise 
you to shrink into the room as fast as you can, and place 
yourself, as usual, upon the coi*ner of some chair in a comer. 

When you are desired to sing in company, I would advise 
you to refase. It is a thousand to one but that you torment us 
with afiiectation, ignorance of music, or a bad voice. This is a 
very good rule. 

If you be young, and live with an old man, I would advise you 
not to like gravy ; I was disinherited myself for liking gravy. 

Don't laugh much in public ; the spectators that are not as 
merry as you, will hate you, either because they envy your 
happiness, or fancy themselves the subject of your mirth. 

Xui€8 for raising the Devil. TrantUUed from the Latin of Dancnu de SortiariiSy. 
a Writer cotemporary wUh Calvin^ and one of the Reformers of owr Chwch, 

The person who desires to raise the devil, is to sacrifice a 
dog, a cat, and a hen, all of his own property, to Beelzebub. 
He is to swear an eternal obedience, and then to receive a 
mark in some unseen place, either under the eyelid, or in the 
roof of the mouth, inflicted by the devil himsdtf. Upon this 
he has power given him over three spirits; one for earth, 
another for air, and a third for the sea. Upon certain times 
the devil holds an assembly of magicians, in which each is to 
give an account of what evil he has done, and what he wishes 
to do. At this assembly he appears in the shape of an old 
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man, or often like a goat with large horns. They, upon this 
occasion, renew their vows of obedience ; and then form a 
grand dance in honour of their false deity. The devil instructs 
Uiem in every method of injuring mankind, in gathering 
poisons, and of riding upon occasion through the air. He 
shows them the whole method, upon examination, of giving 
evasive answers ; his spirits have power to assume the form of 
angels of light, and there is but one method of detecting them ; 
viz. to ask them, in proper form, what method is the most certain 
to propagate the faith over all the world ? To this they are not 
permitted by the Superior Power to make a false reply, nor are 
they willing to give the true one, wherefore they continue 
silent, and are thus detected. 



ESSAY X.» 



BEAU TIBBS, A CHARACTER. 

Though naturally pensive, yet I am fond of gay company, 
and take every opportunity of thus dismissing the mind from 
duty. From this motive I am often found in the centre of a 
crowd ; and wherever pleasure is to be sold, am always a 
purchaser. In those places, without being remarked by any, I 
join in whatever goes forward, work my passions into a 
similitude of frivolous earnestness, shout as they shout, and 
condemn as they happen to disapprove. A mind thus sunk 
for awhile below its natural standard, is qualified for stronger 
flights, as those first retire who would spring forward with 
greater vigour. 

Attracted by the serenity of the evening, a friend and I 
lately went to gaze upon the company in one of the public 
walks near the city. Here we sauntered together for some 
time, either praising the beauty of such as were handsome, or 
the dresses of such as had nothing else to recommend them. 
We had gone thus deliberately forward for some time, when my 
friend stopping on a sudden, caught me by the elbow, and led 
me out of the public walk ; I could perceive, by the quickness 
of his pace, and by his frequently looking behind, that he was 
attempting to avoid somebody who followed ; we now turned to 

AIk) Letter liv. of *'The Citiaen of the World." 
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the right, then to the left ; as we went forward, he still went 
faster, but in vain; the person whom he attempted to escape, 
hunted us through every doubling, and gained upon us each 
moment ; so that, at last, we fairly stood still, resolving to face 
what we could not avoid. 

Our pursuer soon came up, and joined us with all the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance. " My dear Charles," cries 
he, shaking my friend's hand, " where have you been hiding 
this half a century ? Positively I had fancied you were gone 
down to cultivate matrimony and your estate in the country." 
During the reply, I had an opportunity of surveying the 
appearance of our new companion. His hat was pinched up 
with peculiar smartness ; his looks were pale, thin, and sharp : 
round his neck he wore a broad black ribbon, and in his bosom 
a buckle studded with glass ; his coat was trimmed with 
tarnished twist ; he wore by his side a sword with a black hilt ; 
and his stockings of silk, though newly washed, were grown 
yellow by long service. I was so much engaged with the 
peculiarity of his dress, that I attended only to the latter part 
of my friend's reply ; in which he complimented Mr. Tibbs on 
the taste of his clothes, and the bloom in his countenance. 
" Psha, psha, Charles," cried the figure, " no more of that if 
you love me ; you know I hate flattery, on my soul I do ; and 
yet to be sure an intimacy with the great will improve one's 
appearance, and a course of venison will fatten ; and yet faith 
I despise the great as much as you do ; but there are a great 
many damned honest fellows among them ; and we must not 
quarrel with one half because the other wants breeding. If 
they were all such as my lord Mudler, one of the most good- 
natured creatures that ever squeezed a lemon, I should myself 
be among the number of their admirers. I was yesterday to dine 
at the Duchess of Piccadilly's. My lord was there. * Ned,* says 
he to me, * Ned,' says he, ' I'll hold gold to silver I can tell 
where you were poaching last night.' * Poaching, my lord,' says 
I ; ' faith you have missed already ; for I staid at home and let 
the girls poach for me. That's my way ; I take a fine woman 
as some animals do their prey ; stand still, and swoop, they fall 
into my mouth.' " 

"Ah, Tibbs, thou art an happy fellow," cried my com- 
panion, with looks of infinite pity, " I hope your fortune is as 
much improved as your understanding in such company ? " 
" Improved," replied the other ; " you shall know — ^but let it go 
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no further — a great secret — five hundred a-year to begin T?ith. 
My lord's word of honour for it — ^his lordship took me down 
in his own chariot yesterday, and we had a Ute-a-Ute dinner in 
the country ; where we talked of nothing else." " I fancy you 
forgot, sir," cried I, "you told us but this moment of your 
dining yesterday in town !" " Did I say so ? " replied he, 
coolly ; '* to be sure if I said so, it was so — dined in town : 
egad, now I do remember, I did dine in town ; but I dined in 
the country too; for you must know, my boys, I eat two 
dinners. By the bye, I am grown as nice as the devil in my 
eating. I'U tell you a pleasant afiiair about that: we 
were a select party of us to dine at Lady Grogram's, an 
affected piece, but let it go no farther; a secret: well, says 
I, • I'U hold a thousand guineas, and say done first, that ' — 
but dear Charles, you are an honest creature, lend me half-a- 
crown for a minute or two, or so, just till — ^but harkee, ask me 
for it the next time we meet, or it may be twenty to one but I 
forget to pay you." 

When he left us, our conversation naturally turned upon so 
extraordinary a character. " His very dress," cries my Mend, 
" is not less extraordinary than his conduct. If you meet him 
this day you find him in rags, if the next, in embroidery. 
With those persons of distinction, of whom he talks so fami- 
liarly, he has scarce a coffee-house acquaintance. However, 
both for the interests of society, and perhaps for his own. 
Heaven has made him poor, and while a]l the world perceives 
his wants, he fancies them concealed from every eye. An 
agreeable companion, because he understands flattery ; and all 
must be pleased with the first part of his conversation, though 
all are sure of its ending with a demand on their purse. While 
his youth countenances the levity of his conduct, he may thus 
earn a precarious subsistence, but when age comes on, the 
gravity of which is incompatible with buffoonery, then will he 
find himself forsaken by all ; condemned in the decline of life 
to hang upon some rich family whom he once despised, there 
to undergo all the ingenuity of studied contempt, to be 
employed only as a spy upon the servants, or a bug-bear to 
fright children into duty." 
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ESSAY XIJ 



BRAU TIBBS (CONTINUED). 

There are some acquaintances whom it is no easy matter to 
shake off. My little beau yesterday overtook me again in one 
of the public walks, and, slapping me on the shoulder, saluted 
me with an air of the most perfect familiarity. His dress was 
the same as usual, except that he had more powder in his 
hair; wore a dirtier shirt, and had on a pair of temple spec- 
tacles, with his hat under his arm. 

As I knew him to be an harmless amusing little thing, I 
could not return his smiles with any degree of severity ; so we 
walked forward on terms of the utmost intimacy, and in a few 
minutes discussed all the usual topics of a general conversation.' 

The oddities that marked his character, however, soon began 
to appear ; he bowed to several well-dressed persons, who, by 
their manner of returning the compliment, appeared perfect 
strangers. At intervals he drew out a pocket-book, seeming 
to take memorandums before all the company with much 
importance and assiduity. In this manner he led me through 
the length of the whole Mall, fretting at his absurdities, and 
fancying myself laughed at as well as he by every spectator. 

When we were got to the end of our procession, "Blast 
me," cries he, with an air of vivacity, " I never saw the Park 
so thin in my life before ; there's no company at all to-day. 
Not a single face to be seen." " No company ! " interrupted I, 
peevishly ; " no company where there is such a crowd ! Why, 
man, there is too much. What are the thousands that have 
been laughing at us but company ! " " Lord, my dear," 
returned he, with the utmost good-humour, " you seem 
immensely chagrined ; but, blast me, when the world laughs at 
me, I laugh at the world, and so we are even. My lord Trip, 
Bill Squash, the Creolian, and I, sometimes make a party at 
being ridiculous. But I see you are grave ; so if you are for a fine 
grave sentimental companion, you shall dine with my wife to-day; 
I must insist on't ; I'll introduce you to Mrs. Tibbs, a lady of as 

> Also Letter Ir. of " The Citizen of the World." 
» "The Citizen of the World" (ii. 269), and the first edition of the "EssayB" 
read ; *' topics preliminary to particular conversation." 
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elegant qualifications as any in nature; she was bred — but 
that's between ourselves, under the inspection of the Countess 
of Shoreditch. A charming body of voice ! But no more of 
that, she shall give us a song. You shall see my little girl too, 
Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Tibbs,* a sweet pretty creature ; 
I design her for my Lord Drumstick's eldest son ; but that's 
in friendship, let it go no farther ; she*s but six years old, and 
yet she walks a minuet, and plays on the guitar immensely 
already. I intend she shall be as perfect as possible in every 
accomplishment. In the first place, 1*11 make her a scholar ; 
I'll teach her Greek myself, and I intend to learn that language 
purposely to instruct her — but let that be a secret." 

Thus saying, without waiting for a reply, he took me by the 
arm and hauled me along. We passed through many dark 
alleys and winding ways; for, from some motives to me 
unknown, he seemed to have a particular aversion to every 
frequented street ; at last, however, we got to the door of a 
dismal-looking house in the outlets of the town, where he 
informed me he chose to reside for the benefit of the air. 

We entered the lower door, which seemed ever to lie most 
hospitably open ; and I began to ascend an old and creaking 
staircase; when, as he moimted to show me the way, he 
demanded whether I delighted in prospects ; to which answer- 
ing in the afl&rmative, " Then," says he, " I shall show you 
one of the most charming out of my windows ; we shall see the 
ships sailing, and the whole country for twenty miles round, 
tip top, quite high. My Lord Swamp would give ten thousand 
guineas for such a one ; but, as I sometimes pleasantly tell 
him, I always love to keep my prosx)ects at home, that my 
friends may come to see me the oftener." 

By this time we were arrived as high as the stairs would per- 
mit us to ascend, till we came to what he was facetiously pleased 
to caU the first floor down the chimney ; and knocking at the 
door, a voice, with a Scotch accent, from within, demanded, 
" Wha's there ? " My conductor answered, that it was him. 
But this not satisfying the querist, the voice again repeated 
the demand ; to which he answered louder than before, and 
now the door was opened by an old maid servant with cautious 
reluctance. 

^ GK)ldamith was attached to this oonjunction of ChristiAii names. The Miss SkeggB 
of ** The Vicar of Wakefield/' as well as the Miss Tibhs of the '* Sssays " and of ''The 
Citizen of the World," is a ''Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia." 
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When we were got in, be welcomed me to his house with 
great ceremony, and turning to the old woman, asked where her 
lady was. '^ Good troth," repHed she in the northern dialect, 
" she's washing your twa shirts at the next door, because they 
liave taken an oath against lending out the tub any longer." 
'' My two shirts ! " cries he, in a tone that faultered with con- 
fusion, '' what does the idiot mean ?" *' I ken what I mean 
well enough," replied the other; "she's washing your twa 
shirts at the next door, because " — ** Fire and fury, no more of 
thy stupid explanations," cried he. — " Go and inform her we 
have got company. Were that Scotch hag," continued he, 
turning to me, " to be for ever in my family, she would never 
learn politeness, nor forget that absurd poisonous accent of 
her's, or testify the smallest specimen of breeding or high-life ; 
and yet it is very surprising too, as I had her from a parlia- 
ment man, a friend of mine, from the Highlands, one of the 
politest men in the world ; but that's a secret." 

We waited some time for Mrs. Tibbs's arrival, during which 
interval I had a full opportunity of surveying the chamber and 
all its furniture; which consisted of four chairs with old 
wrought bottoms, that he assured me were his wife's 
embroidery; a square table that had been once japanned, a 
cradle in one comer, a lumbering cabinet in the other; a 
broken shepherdess, and a mandarin without an head, were 
stuck over the chimney ; and round the walls several paltry, 
unframed pictures, which he observed were all of his own drawing. 
'' What do you think, sir, of that head in the comer, done in 
the manner of Grisoni ? There's the true keeping in it ; it's 
my own face ; and, though there happens to be no likeness, a 
countess offered me an hundred for its fellow : I refused her, 
for, hang it, that would be mechanical, you know." 

The wife, at last, made her appearance ; at once a slattern 
and a coquet ; much emaciated, but still carrying the remains 
of beauty. She made twenty apologies for being seen in such 
an odious deshabille, but hoped to be excused, as she had staid 
out all night at Yauxhall Gardens with the countess, who was 
excessively fond of the horns. " And, indeed, my dear," added 
she, turning to her husband, " his lordship drank your health 
in a bumper." " Poor Jack," cries he, " a dear good-natured 
creature, I know he loves me ; but I hope, my dear, you have 
given orders for dinner ; you need make no great preparations 
neither, there are but three of us ; something elegant, and little 
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will do ; a turbot, an ortolan, or a — ." " Or what do you'think, 
my dear," interrupts the wife, " of a nice pretty bit of ox-cheek, 
piping hot, and dressed with a little of my own sauce ? " " The 
very thing," replies he ; " it will eat best with some smajrt 
bottled beer ; but be sure to let's have the sauce his graee was 
so fond of. I hate your immense loads of meat ; that is country 
all over; extreme disgusting to those who are in the least 
acquainted with high life." 

By this time my curiosity began to abate, and my appetite to 
increase ; the company of fools may at first make us smile, bat 
at last never fails of rendering us melancholy. I therefore pre- 
tended to recollect a prior engagement, and after having shown 
my respects to the house, by giving the old servant a piece of 
money at the door, I took my leave ; Mr. Tibbs assuring me, 
that dinner,, if I staid, would be ready at least in less than two 
hours.. 



ESSAY XII.^ 



ON THE IRRESOLUTION OP YOUTH. 

As it has been observed that few are better qualified to give 
others advice, than those who have taken the least of it them- 
selves ; so in this respect I find myself perfectly authorised to 
offer mine ; and must take leave to throw together a few 
observations upon that part of a young man's conduct on his 
entering into life, as it is called. 

The most usual way among young men who have no reso- 
lution of their own, is first to ask one friend's advice, and follow 
it for some time ; then to ask advice of another, and turn to 
that ; so of a third, still unsteady, always changing. However, 
every change of this nature is for the worse ; people may tell 
you of your being unfit for some peculiar occupations in life ; 
but heed them not ; whatever employment you follow with per- 
severance and assiduity, will be found fit for you ; it will be your 
support in youth and comfort in age. In learning the useful 
part of every profession, very moderate abilities will suffice : 
great abilities are generally obnoxious to the possessors. Life 
has been compared to a race ; but the allusion still improves, 
by observing, that the most swift are ever the most apt to stray 
ficom the course. 

> Also Letter bri. of *"Tlie Citizen of the World." 
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To know one profession only, is enough for one man to know ; 
and this, whatever the professors may tell you to the contrary, 
is soon learned. Be contented, therefore, with one good 
employment ; for if you understand two at a time, people will 
give you business in neither. 

A conjurer and a tailor once happened to converse together. 
" Alas ! " cries the tailor, " what an unhappy poor creature am 
I ! If people ever take it into their heads to live without clothes 
I am undone; I have no other trade to have recourse to." 
" Indeed, friend, I pity you sincerely," replies the conjurer ; 
" but, thank Heaven, things are not quite so bad with me : for, 
if one trick should fail, I have an hundred tricks more for them 
yet. However, if at any time you are reduced to beggary, apply 
to me, and I will relieve you." A famine overspread the land ; 
the tailor made a shift to live, because his customers could not 
be without clothes ; but the poor conjurer, with all his hundred 
tricks, could find none that had money to throw away : it was 
in vain that he promised to eat fire, or to vomit pins ; no single 
creature would relieve him, till he was at last obliged to beg 
from the very tailor whose calling he had foJrmerly despised. 

There are no obstructions more fatal to fortune than pride 
and resentment. If you must resent injuries at all, at least 
suppress your indignation till you become rich, and then show 
away. The resentment of a poor man is like the efforts of a 
harmless insect to sting ; it may get him crushed, but cannot 
defend him. Who values that anger which is consumed only 
in empty menaces ? 

Once upon a time a goose fed its young by a pond-side ; and 
a goose, in such circumstances, is always extremely proud, and 
excessive punctilious. If ^any other animal, without the least 
design to offend, happened to pass that way, the goose was 
immediately at it. The pond, she said, was hers, and she would 
maintain her right in it, and support her honour, while she had 
a bill to hiss, or a wing to flutter. In this manner she drove 
away ducks, pigs, and chickens ; nay, even the insidious cat was 
seen to scamper. A loimging mastiflf, however, happened to 
pass by, and thought it no harm if he should lap a little of the 
water, as he was thirsty. The guardian goose flew at him like 
a fury, pecked at him with her beak, and flapped him with her 
feathers. The dog grew angry, and had twenty times a mind 
to give her a sly snap ; but suppressing his indignation, because 
his master was nigh, " A pox take thee," cries he, " for a fool; 
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sure those who have neither strength nor weapons to fight, at 
least should be civil." So saying, he went forward to the 
pond, qaenched his thirst, in spite of the goose, and followed 
his master. 

Another obstruction to the fortune of youth is, that, while 
they are willing to take offence from none, they are also equally 
desirous of giving nobody offence. From hence they endeavour 
to please all, comply with every request, and attempt to suit 
themselves to every company ; have no will of their own ; but, 
like wax, catch every contiguous impression. By thus attempt- 
ing to give universal satisfaction, they at last find themselves 
miserably disappointed ; to bring the generality of admirers on 
our side, it is sufficient to attempt pleasing a very few. 

A painter of eminence was once resolved to finish a piece 
which should please the whole world. When, therefore, he had 
drawn a picture, in which his utmost skill was exhausted, it 
was exposed in the public market-place, with directions at the 
bottom for every spectator to mark with a brush, that lay by, 
every limb and feature which seemed erroneous. The spec- 
tators came, and, in general, applauded ; but each, willing to 
show his talent at criticism, stigmatised whatever he thought 
proper. At evening, when the painter came, he was mortified 
to find the picture one universal blot ; not a single stroke that 
had not the marks of disapprobation. Not satisfied with this 
trial, the next day he was resolved to try them in a different 
manner ; and exposing his picture as before, desired that every 
spectator would mark those beauties he approved or admired. 
The people complied, and the artist returning, found his picture 
covered with the marks of beauty ; every stroke that had been 
yesterday condemned, now received the character of approbation. 
" Well," cries the painter, " I now find, that the best way to 
please all the world is to attempt pleasing one-half of it.'* 
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ON MAD DOOa 

iNDULaENT nature seems to have exempted this island firom 
many of those epidemic evils which are so fatal in other parts 
of the world. A want of rain for a few days beyond the 

■ Also Letter Izix. of The Citiaen of the World.** 
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expected season, in some parts of the globe, spreads famine, 
desolation, and terror, over the whole country; bat, in this 
fortunate land of Britain, the inhabitant courts health in every 
breeze, and the husbandman ever sows in joyful expectation. 

But, though the nation be exempt from real evils, it is not 
more happy on this account than others. The people are 
afflicted, it is true, with neither famine nor pestilence ; but then 
there is a disorder peculiar to the country, which every season 
makes strange ravages among them ; it spreads with pestilential 
rapidity, and infects almost every rank of people ; what is still 
more strange, the natives have no name for this peculiar 
malady, though well known to foreign physicians by the 
appellation of Epidemic Terror. 

A season is never known to pass in which the people are not 
visited by this cruel calamity in one shape or another, seem- 
ingly different^ though ever the same ; one year it issues from 
a baker's shop in the shape of a sixpenny loaf, the next it takes 
the appearance of a comet with a fiery tail, the third it threatens 
like a flat-bottomed boat, and the fourth it carries consterna- 
tion in the bite of a mad dog. The people, when once infected, 
lose their relish for happiness, saimter about with looks of 
despondence, ask after the calamities of the day, and receive no 
comfort but in heightening each other's distress. It is insigni- 
ficant how remote or near, how weak or powerful, the object of 
terror may be, when once they resolve to flight and be frighted ; 
the merest trifles sow consternation and dismay ; each propor- 
tions his fears, not to the object, but to the dread he discovers 
in the countenance of others ; for, when once the fermentation 
is began, it goes on of itself, though the original cause be 
discontinued which first set it in motion. 

A dread of mad dogs is the epidemic terror which now 
prevails, and the whole nation is at present actually groaning 
under the malignity of its influence. The people sally from 
their houses with that circumspection which is prudent in such 
as expect a mad dog at every turning. The physician publishes 
his prescription, the beadle prepares his halter, and a few of 
unusual bravery arm themselves with boots and buff gloves, in 
order to face the eneiny if he should offer to attack them. In 
short, the whole people stand bravely upon their defence, and 
seem, by their present spirit, to show a resolution of being 
tamely bit by mad dogs no longer. 

Their manner of knowing whether a dog be mad or no, some* 
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what resembles the ancient Gothic custom of trying witches. 
The old woman suspected was tied hand and foot and thrown 
into the water. If she swam, then she was instantly carried. off 
to be burnt for a witch ; if she sunk, then indeed she was 
acquitted of the charge, but drowned in the experiment. In 
the same manner a crowd gather round a dog suspected of 
madness, and they begin by teazing the devoted animal on every 
side. If he attempts to stand upon the defensive, and bite, 
then is he unanimously found guilty, for " A mad dog always 
snaps at every thing.'* If, on the contrary, he strives to escape 
by running away, then he can expect no compassion, *' for mad 
dogs always run straight forward before them." 

It is pleasant enough for a neutral being like me, who have 
no share in those ideal calamities, to mark the stages of this 
national disease. The terror at first feebly enters with a dis- 
regarded story of a little dog, that had gone through a neigh- 
bouring village, which was thought to be mad by several who 
had seen him. The next account comes that a mastiff ran 
through a certain town, and had bit five geese, which imme- 
diately ran mad, foamed at the bill, and died in great agonies 
soon after. Then comes an affecting history of a little boy bit 
in the leg, and gone down to be dipped in the salt water. 
When the people have sufl&ciently shuddered at that, they are 
next congealed with a frightful account of a man who was said 
lately to have died from a bite he had received some years 
before. This relation only prepares the way for another, still 
more hideous ; as how the master of a family, with seven small 
children, were all bit by a mad lap-dog ; and how the poor 
father first perceived the infection by calling for a draught of 
water, where he saw the lap-dog swimming in the cup. 

When epidemic terror is thus once excited, every morning 
comes loaded with some new disaster ; as in stories of ghosts 
each loves to hear the account, though it only serves to make 
him uneasy ; so here each listens with eagerness, and adds to 
the tidings with new circumstances of peculiar horror. A lady, 
for instance, in the country, of very weak nerves, has been 
frighted by the barking of a dog ; and this, alas ! too frequently 
happens. The story soon is improved and spreads, that a mad 
dog had frighted a lady of distinction. These circumstances 
begin to grow terrible before they have reached the neigh- 
bouring village ; and there the report is, that a lady of quality 
was bit by a mad mastiff. This account every moment gathers 
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new strength, and grows more dismal as it approaches the 
capital ; and by the time it has arrived in town, the lady is 
described with wild eyes, foaming mouth, running mad upon 
all four, barking like a dog, biting her servants, and at last 
smothered between two beds by the advice of her doctors; 
while the mad mastiff is, in the mean time, ranging the whole 
country over, slavering at the mouth, and seeking whom he 
may devour. 

My landlady, a good-natured woman, but a little credulous, 
waked me some mornings ago, before the usual hour, with 
horror and astonishment in her look. She desired me, if I 
had any regard for my safety, to keep within ; for, a few days 
ago, so dismal an accident had happened, as to put all the 
world upon their guard. A mad dog down in the country, she 
assured me, had bit a farmer, who soon becoming mad, ran 
into his own yard and bit a fine brindled cow; the cow 
quickly became as mad as the man, began to foam at the 
mouth, and raising herself up, walked about on her hind legs, 
sometimes barking like a dog, and sometimes attempting to 
talk like the farmer. Upon examining the grounds of this 
story, I found my landlady had it from one neighbour, who 
had it from another neighbour, who heard it from very good 
authority. 

Were most stories of this nature well examined, it would be 
found that numbers of such as have been said to suffer were no 
way injured ; and that of those who have been actually bitten, 
not one in an hundred was bit by a mad dog. Such accounts 
in general, therefore, only serve to make the people miserable 
by false terrors, and sometimes fright the patient into actual 
phrenzy, by creating those very symptoms they pretended to 
deplore. 

But even allowing three or four to die in a season of this 
terrible death (and four is probably too large a concession), yet 
still it is not considered, how many are preserved in their 
health and in their property by this devoted animal's services. 
The midnight robber is kept at a distance; the insidious 
thief is often detected; the healthful chase repairs many a 
worn constitution ; and the poor man finds in his dog a willing 
assistant, eager to lessen his toil, and content with the smallest 
retribution. 

" A dog," says one of the English poets,* " is an honest 

> See note, toI. ii., p. 321. 
vou m. o 
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creature, and I am a firiend to dogs.'* Of all the beasts that 
graze the lawn or hunt the forest, a dog is the only animal 
that, leaving his feUows, attempts to cultivate the Mendship of 
man ; to man he looks, in all his necessities, with a speaking 
eye for assistance ; exerts for him all the little service in his 
power with cheerfulness and pleasure ; for him bears famine 
and fatigue with patience and resignation; no injuries can 
abate his fidelity; no distress induce him to forsake his 
benefactor; studious to please, and fearing to offend, he is 
still an humble, stedfast dependant ; and in him alone fawning 
is not flattery. How unkind then to torture this faithful 
creature,, who has left the forest to claim the protection of 
man ! How ungrateful a return to the trusty animal for all its 
services ! 



ESSAY XIV.' 



ON THE INCREASED LOVE OF LIFE WITH AGE, 

Age, that lessens the enjoyment of life, increases our desire 
of living. Those dangers which, in the vigour of youtli, we 
had learned to despise, assume new terrors as we grow old. 
Our caution increasing as our years increase, fear becomes at 
last the prevailing passion of the mind; and the small 
remainder of Ufe is taken up in useless efforts to keep off our 
end, or provide for a continued existence. 

Strange contradiction in our nature, and to which even the 
wise are liable ! If I should judge of that part of life which 
lies before me by that which I have already seen, the prospect 
is hideous.' Experience tells me, that my past enjoyments 
have brought no real felicity ; and sensation assures me, that 
those I have felt are stronger than those which are yet to 
come. Yet experience and sensation in vain persuade ; hope, 
more powerful than either, dresses out the distant prospect in 
fancied beauty, some happiness, in long perspective, still 
beckons me to pursue ; and, like a losing gamester, every new 
disappointment increases my ardour to continue the game. 

Whence then is this increased love of life, which grows upon 
us with our years ; whence comes it, that we thus make greater 

» Al8o Letter Ixxiii. of " The Citizen of the World." 
' See note on "The Citizen of the World,*' Letter Ixxiii. vol, ii. p. 383. 
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efforts to preserve our existence, at a period when it becomes 
scarce worth the keeping ! Is it that nature, attentive to the 
preservation of mankind, increases our wishes to live, while 
she lessens our enjoyments; and, as she robs the senses of 
every pleasure, equips imagination in the spoil ? Life would 
be insupportable to an old man who, loaded with infirmities^ 
feared death no more than when in the vigour of manhood ; the 
numberless calamities of decaying nature, and the conscious- 
ness of surviving every pleasure, would at once induce him, 
with his own hand, to terminate the scene of misery; but 
happily the contempt of death forsakes him at a time when it 
could only be prejudicial; and life acquires an imaginary value, 
in proportion as its real value is no more. 

Our attachment to every object around us increases, in 
general, from the length of our acquaintance with it. " I would 
not choose^" says a French philosopher, *^ to see an old post 
pulled up with which I had been long acquainted." A mind 
long habituated to a certain set of objects, insensibly becomes 
fond of seeing them ; visits them from habit, and parts from 
them with reluctance : from hence proceeds the avarice of the 
old in every kind of possession ; they love the world and all that 
it produces ; they love life and all its advantages ; not because 
it gives them pleasure, but because they have known it long. 

Chinvang the Chaste, ascending the throne of China, com- 
manded that all who were unjustly detained in prison, during 
tlie preceding reigns should be set free. Among the number 
who came to thank their deliverer on this occasion, there 
appeared a majestic old man, who, falling at the emperor*s feet, 
addressed him as follows : " Great father of China, behold a 
wretch, now eighty-five years old, who was shut up in a dungeon 
at the age of twenty-two. I was imprisoned, though a stranger 
to crime, or without being even confronted by my accusers. I 
have now lived in solitude and darkness for more than fifty 
3'ears, and am grown familiar with distress. As yet, dazzled 
witli the splendour of that sun to which you have restored me, 
I have been wandering the streets to find out some friend that 
would assist, or reheve, or remember me ; but my friends, my 
family, and relations, are all dead, and I am forgotten. Permit 
me then, O Chinvang, to wear out the wretched remains of life 
in my former prison ; the walls of my dungeon are to me more 
pleasing than the most splendid palace: I have not long to 
live, and shall be unhappy except I spend the rest of my days 
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where my youth was passed — ^in that prison from whence you 
were pleased to release me." 

The old man's passion for confinement is similar to that we 
all have for life« We are habituated to the prison, we look 
round with discontent, are displeased with the abode, and yet 
the length of our captivity only increases our fondness for the 
cell. The trees we have planted, the houses we have built, or 
the posterity we have begotten, all serve to bind us closer to 
earth, and embitter our parting. Life sues the young like a 
new acquaintance ; the companion, as yet unexhausted, is at 
once instructive aiid amusing; its company pleases, yet, for 
all this, it is but little regarded. To us, who are declined in 
years, life appears like an old friend; its jests have been 
anticipated in former conversation; it has no new story to 
make us smile, no new improvement with which to surprise, 
yet still we love it^ destitute of every enjoyment, still we love 
it ; husband the wasting treasure with increasing frugality, and 
feel aU the poignancy of anguish in the fatal separation. 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beautiftd, sincere, brave, an 
Englishman. He had a complete fortune of his own, and the 
love of the king his master, which was equivalent to riches. 
Life opened aU her treasures before him, and promised a long 
succession of friture happiness. He came, tasted of the enter- 
tainment, but was disgusted even at the beginning. He 
professed an aversion to living ; was tired of walking round 
the same circle ;' had tried every enjoyment, and found them 
all grow weaker at every repetition. " If life be, in youth, so 
displeasing," cried he to himself, " what will it appear when 
age comes on ; if it be at present indifferent, sure it wiH then 
be execrable." This thought embittered every reflection; till, 
at last, with all the serenity of perverted reason, he ended the 
debate with a pistol ! Had this self-deluded man been apprised, 
tliat existence grows more desirable to us the longer we exist, 
he would have tlien faced old age without shrinking ; he would 
have boldly dared to live; and served that society, by his 
future assiduity, which he basely injured by his desertion. 
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ESSAY XV. 

ON THE PASSION OP WOMEN FOB LEVELLING ALL DISTINCTIONS 
OF DRESS. 

FoKEiGNEBS Gbserve that there are no ladies in the world 
more beautiful, or more ill-dressed, than those of England. 
Our country-women have been compared to those pictures 
where the face i& the work of a Raphael ;. but the draperies 
thrown out by some empty pretender, destitute of taste, and 
entirely unacquainted with design. 

If I were a poet^ I might observe on this occasion, that so 
much beauty, set off with all the advantages of dress, would be 
too powerful an antagonist for the opposite sex ; and therefore 
it was wisely ordered, that our ladies should want taste,, lest 
their admirers should entirely want reason. 

But to confess a truth, I do not find they have a greater 
aversion to fine clothes than the women of any other country 
whatsoever. I can't fancy that a shopkeeper's wife in Cheap- 
side has a greater tenderness for the fortune of ber husband 
than a citizen's wife in Paris ; or that miss in a boarding-school 
is more an economist in dress thaa mademoiselle in a 
nunnery. 

Although Paris may be accounted the soil in which almost 
every fashion takes its rise, its influence is never so general 
there as with us. They study there the happy method of 
uniting grace and fashion, and never excuse a woman for being 
awkwardly dressed, by saying her clothes are in the mode. 
A French woman is a perfect architect in dress ; she never, 
with Gothic ignorance^ mixes the orders. She never tricks out 
a squabby Doric shape with Corinthian finery ; or, to speak 
without metaphor, she conforms to general fashion only when 
it happens not to be repugnant to private beauty. 

The English ladies, on the contrary, seem to have no other 
standard of grace but the run of the town. If the fashion gives 
word, every distinction of beauty, complexion, or stature, 
ceases. Sweeping trains, Prussian bonnets, and trollopees, as 
like each other as if cut from the same piece, level all to one 
standard. The Mall, the gardens and playhouses, are filled 
with ladies in uniform ; and their whole appearance shows as 
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little variety or taste as if their clothes were bespoke by the 
colonel of a marching regiment, or fancied by the artist who 
dresses the three battalions of guards. 

But not only the ladies of every shape and complexion, but 
of every age too, are possessed of this unaccountable passion 
for levelling all distinction in dress. The lady of no quality 
travels fast behind the lady of some quality; and a woman of 
sixty is as gaudy as her grand-daughter. A friend of mine, a 
good-natured old man, amused me, the other day, with an 
account of his journey to the Mall. It seems, in his walk 
thither, he, for some time, followed a lady, who, as he thought 
by her dress, was a girl of fifteen. It was airy, elegant, and 
youthful. . My old friend had called up all his poetry on this 
occasion, and fancied twenty cupids prepared for execution iu 
every folding of her white negligee. He had prepared his 
imagination for an angel's face ; but what was his mortification 
to find that the imaginary goddess was no other than his cousin 
Hannah, some years older than himself. 

But to give it in his own words, " After the transports of our 
first salute," said he, " were over, I could not avoid running 
ray eye over her whole appearance. Her gown was of cambric, 
cut short before, in order to disc(^rer an high-heeled shoe, 
which was buckled almost at the toe. Her cap consisted of a 
few bits of cambric, and flowers of painted paper stuck on one 
side of her head. . Her bosom, tliat had felt no hand but the 
hand of time these twenty years, rose, suing to be pressed, 
I could, indeed, have wished her more tlian an handkerchief of 
Paris net to shade her beauties ; for, as Tasso says of the rose- 
bud, * Quanto se mostra men tanto b piii bella.' A female breast 
is generally thought most beautiful as it is more sparingly 
discovered. 

" As my cousin had not put on all this finery for nothing, 
she was at that time sallying out to the Park, when I had over- 
taken her. Perceiving, however, that I had on my best wig, 
she offered, if I would 'squire her there, to send home the 
footman. Though I trembled for our reception in public, yet 
I could not, witli any civility, refuse ; so, to be as gallant as 
possible, I took her hand in my arm, and thus we marched on 
together. 

•*When we made our entry at the Park, two antiquated figures, 
so polite and so tender, soon attracted the eyes of the company. 
As we made our way among crowds who were out to show their 
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liuery as well as we, wherever we came, I perceived we brought 
good-humour with us. The pcdite could not forbear smihng, 
and the vulgar burst out into a horse-laugh at our grotesque 
figures. Cousin Hannah, who was perfectly conscious of the 
rectitude of her own appearance, attributed all this mirth to 
the oddity of mine ; while I as cordially placed the whole to 
her account. Thus, from being two of the best-natured 
creatures alive, before we got haK-way up the Mall, we both 
began to grow peevish, and, Hke two mice on a string, 
endeavoured to revenge the impertinence of others upon 
ourselves. * I am amazed, cousin Jeffery,' says miss, ^ that 
I can never get you to dress like a Christian. I knew we 
should have the eyes of the Park upon us, with your great 
wig, so Mzzled, and yet so beggarly, and your monstrous 
muff.^ I hate those odious muffs.' I could have patiently 
borne a criticism on all the rest of my equipage ; but, as I had 
always a peculiar veneration for my muff, I could not forbear 
being piqued a little ; and throwing my eyes with a spiteful air 
on her bosom, ' I could heartily wish', madam,* replied I, * that, 
for your sake, my muff was cut into a tippet.' 

" As my cousin, by this time, was grown heartily ashamed of 
her gentleman-usher, and as I was never very fond of any kind 
of exhibition myself, it was mutually agreed to retire for a 
while to one of the seats, and from that retreat remark on others 
as freely as they had remarked on us. 

'' When seated, we continued silent for some time, employed 
in very different speculations. I regarded the whole company 
now passing in review before me as drawn out merely for my 
amusement. For my entertainment the beauty had all that 
morning been improving her charms ; the beau had put on 
lace, and the young doctor a big wig, merely to please me. 
But quite different were the sentiments of cousin Hannah ; 
she regarded every well-dressed woman as a victorious rival ; 
hated every face that seemed dressed in good-hiimour, or wore 
the appearance of greater happiness than her own. I per- 
ceived her uneasiness, and attempted to lessen it, by observing 
that there was no company in the Park to-day. To this she 
readily assented; *and yet,' says she, *it is full enough of 
scrubs of one kind or another.' My smiKng at this observa- 

^ Whoever is cnrions in the hiBtory of mafia worn by men, should oonsult ** Pepys," 
under 10th Not., 1662; "The Tatler," Nob. 89 imd 155; Hogarth's "Harlot's 
Progreasy" plate iv. ; and vols, vi, viL, and yuL of "Notes and Queries." 
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tion gave her spirits to pursue the bent of her inclination, and 
now she began to exhibit her skill in secret history, as she 
found me disposed to listen. * Observe,* says she to me, 
* that old woman in tawdry silk, and dressed out beyond the 
fashion. That is Miss Biddy Evergreen. Miss Biddy, it seems, 
has money ; and as she considers that money was never so 
scarce as it is now, she seems resolved to keep what she has 
to herself. She is ugly enough, you see ; yet, I assure you, 
she has refused several offers, to my own knowledge, within 
this twelvemonth. Let me see, three gentlemen from Ireland 
who study the law, two waiting captains, her doctor, and a 
Scotch preacher, who had like to have carried her oft All her 
time is passed between sickness and finery. Thus she spends 
the whole week in a close chamber, with no other company but 
her monkey, her apothecary and cat ; and comes dressed 
out to the Park every Sunday, to show her airs, to get new 
lovers, to catch a new cold, and to make new work for the 
doctor. 

" * There goes Mrs. Roundabout, I mean the fat lady in the 
lutestring troUopee. Between you and I, she is but a cutler's 
wife. See how she's dressed, as fine as hands and pins can 
make her, while her two marriageable daughters, like hunters 
in stuff gowns, are now taking sixpennyworth of tea at the 
Whiteconduit-house.* Odious Puss,' how she waddles along, 
with her train two yards behind her ! She puts me in mind 
of my Lord Bantam's Indian sheep, which are obliged to have 
their monstrous tails trundled along in a go-cart For all her 
airs, it goes to her husband's heart to see four yards of good 
lutestring wearing against the ground, like one of his knives on 
a grindstone. To speak my mind, cousin Jeffery, I never 
liked those tails ; for, suppose a young fellow should be rude, 
and the lady should offer to step back in the fright, instead of 
retiring, she treads upon her train, and falls fairly on her 
back; and then you know, cousin, — her clothes may be 
spoiled. 

*' * Ah ! Miss Mazzard ! I knew we should not miss her in the 
Park ; she in the monstrous Prussian bonnet. Miss, though 
so very fine, was bred a milliner, and might have had some 
custom if she had minded her business ; but the girl was fond 
of finery, and, instead of dressing her customers, laid out all 

* See note, yol. ii., p. 483. « " Odious ?vaa,'' frst edition. 
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her goods in adorning herself. Every new gown she put on 
impaired her credit; she still, however, went on, improving her 
appearance and lessening her little fortune, and is now, you 
see, become a belle and a bankrupt.* 

" My cousin was proceeding in her remarks, which were inter- 
rupted by the approach of the very lady she had been so 
freely describing. Miss had perceived her at a distance, and 
approached to salute her. I found, by the warmth of the 
two ladies* protestations, that they had been long intimate 
esteemed friends and acquaintance. Both were so pleased at this 
happy rencoimter, that they were resolved not to part for the day. 
So we all crossed the Park together, and I saw them into a 
hackney-coach at St. James's." 



ESSAY XYL 



ASEM THE MAN-HATER, AN EASTERN TALE. 

Where Tamis lifts its head above the storm, and presents 
nothing to the sight of the distant traveller, but a prospect of 
nodding rocks, fsdling torrents, and all the variety of tremen- 
dous nature ; on the bleak bosom of this frightful mountain, 
secluded from society, and detesting the ways of men, lived 
Asem the Man-hater. 

Asem had spent his youth with men; had shared in their 
amusements ; and had been taught to love his fellow-creatures 
with the most ardent affection; but, from the tenderness of 
his disposition, he exhausted all his fortune in relieving the 
wants of the distressed. The petitioner never sued in vain; 
the weary traveller never passed his door; he only desisted 
from doing good when he had no longer the power of re- 
lieving. 

From a fortune thus spent in benevolence, he expected a 
grateful return from those he had formerly relieved : and made 
his application with confidence of redress : the ungrateful world 
soon grew weary of his importunity ; for pity is but a short- 
lived passion. He soon, therefore, began to view mankind in 
a very different light from that in which he had before beheld 
them : he perceived a thousand vices he had never before 
suspected to exist : wherever he turned, ingratitude, dissimu- 
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lation, and treachery, contributed to increase his detestation 
of them. Resolved therefore to continue no longer in a world 
which he hated, and which repaid his detestation with contempt, 
he retired to this region of sterility, in order to brood over his 
resentment in solitude, and converse with the only honest heart 
he knew ; namely, with his own* 

A cave was his only shelter from the inclemency of the 
weather; fruits gathered with difficulty £rom the mountains 
side, his only food: and his drink was fetched with danger 
and toil from the headlong torrent. In this manner he lived, 
sequestered from society, passing the hours in meditation, and 
(sometimes exulting that he was able to live independently of 
his fellow-creatures. 

At the foot of the mountain, an extensive lake displayed its 
glassy bosom ; reflecting, on its broad surface, the impending 
horrors of the mountain. To this capacious mirror he would 
sometimes descend, and, reclining on its steep banks, cast an 
eager look on the smooth expanse that lay before him. " How 
beautiful," he often cried, *' is nature ! how lovely, even in her 
wildest scenes ! How finely contrasted is the level plain that 
lies beneath me, with yon awful pile that hides its tremendous 
head in clouds ! But the beauty of these scenes is no way 
comparable with their utility; from hence an himdred rivers are 
supplied, which distribute health and verdure to the various 
countries through which they flow. Every part of the universe 
is beautiful, just, and wise, but man : vile man is a solecism in 
nature; the only monster in the creation. Tempests and 
whirlwinds have their use; but vicious ungrateful man is a 
blot in the fair page of universal beauty. Why was I bom of 
that detested species, whose vices are almost a reproach to the 
wisdom of the divine Creator! Were men entirely free from 
vice, all would be uniformity, harmony, and order. A world of 
moral rectitude should be the result of a perfectly moral agent. 
Why, why then, O Alia ! must I be thus confined in darkness, 
doubt, and despair ! " 

Just as he uttered the word Despair, he was going to plunge 
into the lake beneath him, at once to satisfy his doubts, and 
put a period to his anxiety ; when he perceived a most majestic 
being walking on the surface of the water, and approaching die 
bank on which he stood. So unexpected an object at once 
checked his purpose ; he stopped, contemplated, and fancied 
he saw something awful and divine in his aspect. 
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** Son of Adam," cried the genius, " stop thy rash purpose ; 
the father of the faithful has seen thy justice, thy integrity, thy 
miseries, and hath sent me to afford and administer relief. 
Give me thine hand, and follow, without trembling, wherever 
I shall lead ; in me behold the genius of Conviction, kept by 
the great prophet, to turn from their errors those who go 
astray, not from curiosity, but a rectitude of intention. Follow 
me, and be wise." 

Asem immediately descended upon the lake, and his guide 
conducted him along the surface of the water; till, coming 
near the centre of the lake, they both began to sink ; the waters 
closed over their heads ; they descended several hundred 
fathoms, till Asem, just ready to give up his life as inevitably 
lost, found himself with his celestial guide in another world, at 
the bottom of the waters, where human foot had never trod 
before. His astonishment was beyond description, when he 
saw a sun like that he had left, a serene sky over his head, and 
blooming verdure under his feet. 

" I plainly perceive your amazement," said the genius : " but 
suspend it for a while. This world was formed by Alia, at the 
request, and under the inspection, of our great prophet ; who 
once entertained the same doubts which filled your mind when 
I found you, and from the consequence of which you were so 
lately rescued. The rational inhabitants of this world are 
formed agreeable to your own ideas : they are absolutely without 
vice. In other respects it resembles your earth, but differs 
from it in being wholly inhabited by men who never do wrong. 
If you find this world more agreeable than that you so 
lately left, you have free permission to spend the remainder of 
youi* days in it ; but permit me, for some time, to attend you, 
that I may silence your doubts, and make you better acquainted 
-with your company and your new habitation." 

^' A world without vice ! Rational beings without immo- 
rality ! " cried Asem, in a rapture ; '* I thank thee, O Alia, who 
hast at length heard my petitions ; this, this indeed will produce 
happiness, ecstasy, and ease. O for an immortality to spend it 
among men who are incapable of ingratitude, injustice, fraud, 
violence, and a thousand other crimes, that render society 
miserable ! " 

'* Cease thine acclamations," replied the genius. "Look 
around thee ; reflect on every object and action before us, and 
communicate to me the result of thine observatiouB. Lead 
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^wherever you tliink proper, I shall be your attendant and 
instructor." Asem and his companion travelled on in silence 
for some time, the former being entirely lost in astonishment ; 
but, at last, recovering his former serenity, he could not help 
observing, that the face of the country bore a near resemblance 
to that he had left, except that this subterranean world still 
seemed to retain its primaeval wildness. 

" Here," cried Asem, " I perceive animals of prey, and othera 
that seem only designed for their subsistence ; it is the very 
same in the world over our heads^ But had I been permitted 
to instruct our prophet, I would have removed this defect, and 
formed no voracious or destructive animals, which only prey on 
the other parts of the creation." " Your tenderness for inferior 
animals is, I find, remarkable," said the genius, smiling. " But, 
with regard to meaner creatures, this world exactly resembles 
the other ; and, indeed, for obvious reasons : for the earth can 
support a more considerable number of animals, by their thus 
becoming food for each other, than if they had lived entirely on 
the vegetable productions. So that animals of different natures 
thus formed, instead of lessening their multitude, subsist in 
the greatest number possible. But let us hasten on to the 
inhabited country before us, and see what that offers for 
instruction." 

They soon gained the utmost verge of the forest, and entered 
the coimtry inhabited by men without vice ; and Asem antici- 
pated in idea the rational delight he hoped to experience in 
such an innocent society. But they had scarce left the confines 
of the wood, when they beheld one of the inhabitants flying 
with hasty steps, and terror in his coimtenance, from an army 
of squirrels that closely pursued him. "Heavens!" cried 
Asem, " why does he fly ? What can he fear from animals so 
contemptible ? " He had scarce spoke when he perceived two 
dogs pursuing another of the human species, who, with equal 
terror and haste, attempted to avoid them. " This," cried 
Asem to his guide, "is truly surprising; nor can I conceive 
the reason for so strange an action." "Every species of 
animals," repUed the genius, " has of late grown very powerful 
in this country ; for the inhabitants, at first, thinking it unjust 
to use either fraud or force in destroying them, they have 
insensibly increased, and now frequently ravage their harmless 
frontiers." " But they should* have been destroyed," cried 
Asem ; " you see the consequence of such neglect." " Where 
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is then that tenderness you so lately expressed for subordinate 
animals?** replied the genius smiling: "you seem to have 
forgot that branch of justice." " I must acknowledge my 
mistake," returned Asem ; " I am now convinced that we must 
be guilty of tyranny and injustice to the brute creation, if we 
would enjoy ttie world ourselves. But let us no longer observe 
the duty of man to these irrational creatures, but survey their 
connections with one another." 

As they walked farther up the country, the more he was sur- 
prised to see no vestiges of handsome houses, no cities, nor any 
mark of elegant design^ His conductor perceiving his surprise, 
observed, that the inhabitants of this new world were perfectly 
content with their ancient simplicity; each had an house, 
which, though homely, was sufficient to lodge his iittie family ; 
they were too good to build houses, which could only increase 
their own pride, and the envy of the spectator ; what they built 
was for convenience, and not for show. " At least, then," said 
Asem, " they have neither architects, painters, or statuaries, in 
their fiociety; but these are idle arts, and may be spared. 
However, before I spend much more time here, you should have 
my thanks for introducing me into the society of some of their 
wisest men ; there is scarce any pleasure to me equal to a 
refined conversation ; there is nothing of which I am so ena- 
moured as wisdom." "Wisdom!" replied his instructor, "how 
ridiculous ! We have no wisdom here, for we have no occasion 
for it ; true wisdom is only a knowledge of our own duty, and 
the duty of others to us ; but of what use is such wisdom here ? 
each intuitively performs what is right in himself, and expects 
the same from others. If by wisdom you should mean vain 
curiosity, and empty speculation, as such pleasures have their 
origin in vanity, luxury, or avarice, we are too good to pursue 
them." " All this may be right," says Asem ; " but methinks 
I observe a solitary disposition prevail among the people ; each 
family keeps separately within their own precincts, without 
society, or without intercourse." " That, indeed, is true," 
replied the other ; " here is no established society ; nor should 
there be any: all societies are made either through fear or 
friendship ; the people we ore among, are too good to fear each 
other ; and there are no motives to private friendship, where 
all are equally meritorious." " Well, then," said the sceptic, 
'' as I am to spend my time here, if I am to have neither the 
polite arts, nor wisdom, nor friendship, in such a world, I should 
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be glad, at least, of an easy companion, who may tell me his 
thoughts, and to whom I may communicate mine." " And to 
what purpose should either do this ? " says the genius : ^' flat- 
tery or curiosity are vicious motives, and never allowed of here; 
and wisdom is out of the question." 

'' Still, however," said Asem, " the inhabitants must be happy ; 
each is contented with his own possessions, nor avariciously 
endeavours to heap up more than is necessary for his own sub- 
sistence : each has therefore leisure for pitying those that stand 
in need of his compassion." He had scarce spoken when his 
ears were assaulted with the lamentations of a wretch who sat 
by the way-side, and, in the most deplorable distress, seemed 
gently to murmur at his own misery. Asem immediately ran 
to his relief, and found him in the last stage of a consumption. 
" Strange," cried the son of Adam, " that men who are free from 
vice should thus suffer so much misery without relief ! " " Be 
not surprised," said the wretch who was dying ; "' would it not be 
the utmost injustice for beings, who have only just sufficient to 
support themselves, and are content with a bare subsistence, to 
take it from their own mouths to put it into mine ? They never 
are possessed of a single meal more than is necessary; and 
what is barely necessary cannot be dispensed with." " They 
should have been supplied with more than is necessary," cried 
Asem; "and yet I contradict my own opinion but a moment 
before : all is doubt, perplexity, and confusion. Even the want 
of ingratitude is no virtue here, since they never received a 
favour. They have, however, another excellence yet behind ; 
the love of Iheir country is still, I hope, one of their darling 
virtues." " Peace, Asem," replied the guardian, with a coun- 
tenance not less severe than beautiful, ''nor forfeit all thy 
pretensions to wisdom ; the same selfish motives by which we 
prefer our own interest to that of others, induce us to regard 
our country preferably to that of another. Nothing less than 
universal benevolence is free from vice, and that you see is 
practised here." " Strange ! " cries the disappointed pilgrim, 
in an agony of distress ; '' what sort of a world am I now intro* 
duced to ? There is scarce a single virtue, but that of tem- 
perance, which they practise ; and in that they are no way 
superior to the very brute creation. There is scarce an 
amusement which. they enjoy; fortitude, liberality, friendship, 
wisdom, conversation, and love of country, all are virtues entirely 
unknown here ; thus it seems, that, to be unacquainted with 
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vice is not to know virtue. Take me, O my genius, back to 
tliat very world which I have despised : a world which has Alia 
for its contriver, is much more wisely formed than that which 
has been projected by Mahomet. Ingratitude, contempt, and 
hatred, I can now suffer, for perhaps I have deserved them. 
When I arraigned the wisdom of Providence, I only showed my 
own ignorance; henceforth let me keep from vice myself, and 
pity it in otheiB." 

He had scarce ended, when the genius, assuming an air of 
terrible complacency, called all his thunders around him, and 
vanished in a whirlwind. Asem, astonished at the terror of the 
scene, looked for his imaginary world ; when, casting his eyes 
around, he perceived himself in the very situation, and in the 
very place, where he first began to repine and despair; his 
right foot had been just advanced to take the fatal plunge, nor 
had it been yet withdrawn ; so instantly did Providence strike 
the series of truths just imprinted on his soul. He now departed 
from the water-side in tranquillity, and, leaving his horrid 
mansion^ travelled to Segestan, his native city: where he 
diligently applied himself to commerce, and put in practice that 
wisdom he had learned in solitude. The frugality of a few 
years soon produced opulence ; the number of his domestics 
increased ; his friends came to him from every part of the city ; 
nor did he receive them with disdain : and a youth of misery 
was concluded with an old age of elegance, affluence, and ease. 



ESSAY xvn. 



ON THE ENGLISH CLERGY AND POPULAR PREACHERS. 

It is allowed on all hands, that our Englisli divines receive 
a more liberal education, and improve that education, by 
frequent study, more than any others of this reverend pro- 
fession in Europe. In general, also, it may be observed, that 
a greater degree of gentility is affixed to the character of a 
student in England than elsewhere; by which means our 
clergy have an opportunity of seeing better company while 
young, and of sooner wearing off those prejudices which 
they are apt to imbibe even in the best regulated universi- 

» From "The Ladies' Magazine." 
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ties, and which may be jastly termed the vulgar errors of the 
wise. 

Yet, with all these advantages, it is very obvious, that the 
clergy are no where so little thought of, by the populace, as 
here; and, though our divines are foremost, with respect to 
abilities, yet they are found last in the effects of their ministry ; 
the vulgar, in general^ appearing no way impressed with a 
sense of religious duty. I am not for whirdng at the depravity 
of the times, or for endeavouring to paint a prospect more 
gloomy than in nature ; but certain it is, no person who has 
travelled will contradict me, when I aver, that the lower orders 
of mankind, in other countries, testify, on every occasion, 
the profoundest awe of religion; while in England they 
are scarcely awakened into a sense of its duties, even in 
circumstances of the greatest distress. 

This dissolute and fearless conduct foreigners are apt to 
attribute to climate and constitution; may not the vulgar, 
being pretty much neglected in our exhortations from the 
pulpit, be a conspiring cause ? Our divines seldom stoop to 
their mean capacities; and they who want instruction most, 
find least in our religious assemblies. 

Whatever may become of the higher ordess of mankind, who 
are generally possessed of collateral motives to virtue, the 
vulgar should be particularly regarded, whose behaviour in 
civil life is totally hinged upon their hopes and fears. Those 
who constitute the basis of the great fabric of society, should 
be particularly regarded ; for, in policy as in architecture, ruin 
is most fatal when it begins from the bottom. 

Men of real sense and understanding prefer a prudent 
mediocrity to a precarious popularity; and, fearing to outdo 
their duty, leave it half done. Their discourses from the pulpit 
are generally dry, methodical, and unaffecting ; delivered with 
the most insipid calmness ; insomuch, that, should the peacefril 
preacher lift his head over the cushion, which alone he seems 
to address, he might discover his audience, instead of being 
awakened to remorscj actually sleeping over his methodical and 
laboured composition. 

This method of preaching is, however, by some called an 
address to reason, and not to the passions ; this is styled the 
making of converts from conviction : but such are indifferently 
acquainted with human nature, who are not sensible, that 
men seldom reason about their debaucheries till they are 
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committed; reason is but a weak antagonist when headlong 
passion dictates ; in all such cases we should arm one passion 
against another : it is with the human mind as in nature, from 
the mixture of two opposites the result is most frequently 
neutral tranquillity. Those who attempt to reason us out of 
our follies, begin at the wrong end, since the attempt naturally 
presupposes us capable of reason; but to be made capable of 
this, is one great point of the cure. 

There are but few talents requisite to become a popular 
preacher, for the people are easily pleased if they perceive 
any endeavours in the orator to please them; the meanest 
qualifications will work this effect, if the preacher sincerely 
sets about it. Perhaps little, indeed very little more is 
required, than sincerity and assurance: and a becoming 
sincerity is always certain of producing a becoming assurance. 
" Si vis me flere, dolendum est primum tibi ipsi," is so trite a 
quotation, that it almost demands an apology to repeat it; 
yet, though all allow the justice of the remark, how few do we 
find put it in practice; our orators, with the most faulty 
bashfulness, seem impressed rather with an awe of their 
audience than with a just respect for the truths they are about 
to deliver; they, of all professions, seem the most bashful, 
who have the greatest right to glory in their commission. 

The French preachers generally assume all that dignity 
which becomes men who are ambassadors from Christ: the 
English divines, like erroneous envoys, seem more solicitous 
not to offend the court to which they are sent, than to drive 
home the interests of their employer. The bishop of MassiUon, 
in the first sermon he ever preached, found the whole audience, 
upon his getting into the pulpit, in a disposition no way 
favourable to his intentions ; their nods, whispers, or drowsy 
behaviour, showed him that there was no great profit to be 
expected from his sowing in a soil so improper; however, he 
soon changed the disposition of his audience by his manner of 
beginning : " If," says he, " a cause, the most important that 
could be conceived, were to be tried at the bar before quaUfied 
judges ; if this cause interested ourselves in particular : if the 
eyes of the whole kingdom were fixed upon the event ; if the ' 
most eminent counsel were employed on both sides ; and if we 
had heard from our infancy of this yet undetermined trial; 
woidd you not all sit with due attention, and warm expectation, 
to the pleadings on each side ? Would not all your hopes and- 
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fears be hinged npon the final decision ? And yet, let me tdl 
you, yon have this moment a cause of much greater importance 
before you ; a cause where not one nation, but aU the world, 
are spectators; tried not before a fallible tribunal, but the 
awful throne of Heaven, where not your temporal and 
transitory interests are the subject of debate, but your etenial 
happiness or miseiy, where the cause is still undetermined; 
but, perhaps, the very moment I am speaking, may fix the 
irrevocable decree that shall last for ever ; and yet, notwith- 
standing all this, you can hardly sit with patience to hear the 
tidings of your own salvation ; I plead the cause of Heaven» 
and yet I am scarcely attended to, &c." 

The style, the abruptness of a beginning like this, in the 
closet would appear absurd ; but i^ the pulpit it is attended 
with the most lasting impressions : that style which, in the 
closet, might justly be called flimsy, seems the true mode of 
eloquence here. I never read a fine composition, under the 
title of sermon, that I do not think the author has miscalled 
his piece ; for the talents to be used in writing well, entirely 
differ from those of speaking well. The qualifications for 
speaking, as has been already observed, are easily acquired ; 
they are accomplishments which may be taken up by every 
candidate who will be at the pains of stooping. Impressed 
with a sense of the truths he is about to deliver, a preacher 
disregards the applause or the contempt of his audience, and 
he insensibly assumes a just and manly sincerity. With this 
talent alone we see what crowds are drawn around enthusiasts, 
even destitute of common sense ; what numbers converted to 
Christianity? Folly may sometimes set an example for wisdom 
to practise, and our regular divines may borrow instruction 
from even methodists, who go their circuits and preach prizes 
among the populace. Even Whitfield may be placed as a 
model to some of our young divines ; let them join to their own 
good sense his earnest manner of delivery. 

It will be perhaps objected, that, by confining the excel- 
lencies of a preacher to proper assurance, earnestness, and 
openness of style, I make the qualifications too trifling for 
'estimation : there will be something called oratory brought up 
on this occasion; action, attitude, grace, elocution, may be 
repeated as absolutely necessary to complete the character; 
but let us not be deceived ; common sense is seldom swayed by 
fine tones, musical periods, just attitudes, or the display of a 
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vhite handkerchief; oraiorial behaviour, except in very able 
hands indeed, generally sinks into awkward and paltry 
affectation. 

It must be observed, however, that these rules are calculated 
only for him who would instruct the vulgar, who stand in most 
need of instruction ; to address philosophers, and to obtain the 
character of a polite preacher among the polite — a mueh more 
useless, though more sought-for character — ^requires a different 
method of. proceeding. All I shall observe on this head is, to 
entreat the polemic divine, in his controversy with the deists, 
to act rather offensively than to defend; to push home the 
grounds of his belief, and the impracticability of theirs, rather 
than to spend time in solving the objections of every opponent. 
" It is ten to one," says a late writer on the art of war,* " but 
that the assailant who attacks the enemy in his trenches, is 
always victorious." 

Yet, upon the whole, our clergy might employ themselves 
more to the benefit of society, by declining all controversy, 
than by exhibiting even the profoundest skill in polemic 
disputes ; their contests with each other often turn on specu- 
lative trifles ; and their disputes with the deists are almost at 
an end, since they can have no more than victoiy, and that they 
are already possessed of, as their antagonists have been driven 
into a confession of the necessity of revelation, or an open avowal 
of theism. To continue the dispute longer would only endanger 
it ; the sceptic is ever expert at puzzling a debate which he 
finds himself unable to continue ; and, like an Olympic boxer, 
generally fights best when undermost. 



ESSAY xvm.' 



ON THB ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED FEOM SENDING A JUDICIOUS 
TRAVELLER INTO ASIA. 

I HAVE frequently been amazed at the ignorance of almost 
all the European travellers, who have penetrated any consi- 
derable way eastward into Asia. They have aU been influenced 
either by motives of commerce or piety ; and their accounts are 

: ^ Comte de Saze. Stt GbldBmitVs reyiew in vol. iy. of *< Les Rereries Bnr I'Art do 
la Guerre du Ooxute de Saxe.'' 

> Also Letter OTiii. of " The Oitizen of the World." See also Forster's Goldsmitii, 
i. p. 814. 
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such as might reasonably be expected from men of a very narrow 
or very prejudiced education, the dictates of superstition, or the 
result of ignorance. Is it not surprising, that of such a variety 
of adventurers, not one single philosopher should be found 
among the number? For as to the travels of Gemelli, the 
learned are long agreed that the whole is but an imposture. 

There is scarce any country, how rude or uncultivated 
soever, where the inhabitants are not possessed of some peculiar 
secrets either in nature or art, which might be transplanted with 
success. Thus, for instance, in Siberian Tartary, the natives 
extract a strong spirit from milk, which is a secret probably 
unknown to the chemists of Europe. In the most savage parts 
of India, they are possessed of the secret of dyeing vegetable sub- 
stances scarlet ; and likewise that of refining lead into a metal 
which, for hardness and colour, is little inferior to silver ; not 
one of which secrets but would in Europe make a man's fortune. 
The power of the Asiatics in producing winds, or bringing down 
rain, the Europeans are apt to treat as fabulous, because they 
have no instances of the like nature among themselves ; but they 
would have treated the secrets of gunpowder, and the mariner's 
compass, in the same manner, had they been told the Chinese 
used such arts before the invention was common with themselves 
at home. 

Of all the English philosophers I most reverence Bacon, that 
great and hardy genius : he it is who, undaunted by the seeming 
difficulties that oppose, prompts human curiosity to examine 
every part of nature, and even exhorts man to try whether he 
cannot subject the tempest, the thunder, and even earthquakes to 
human control. Oh, had a man of his daring spirit, of his genius, 
penetration, and learning, travelled to those countries which have 
been visited only by the superstitious and mercenary, what might 
not mankind expect ! How would he enlighten the regions to 
which he travelled 1 and what a variety of knowledge and useful 
improvement would he not bring back in exchange ! 

There is, probably, no country so barbarous, that would 
not disclose all it knew, if it received equivalent information ; 
and I am apt to think, that a person who was ready to give 
more knowledge than he received, would be welcome wherever 
he came. All his care in travelling should only be to suit 
his intellectual banquet to the people with whom he conversed; 
he should not attempt to teach the unlettered Tartar astro- 
nomy, nor yet instruct the polite Chinese in the arts of 
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subsistence; he should endeavour to improve the barbarian 
in the secrets of living comfortably, and the inhabitant of a 
more refined country in the speculative pleasures of science. 
How much more nobly would a philosopher thus employed 
spend his time, than by sitting at home, earnestly intent upon 
adding one star more to his catalogue, or one monster more to 
his collection ; or still, if possible, more triflingly sedulous in 
the incatenation of fleas, or the sculpture of cherry-stones V 

I never consider this subject, without being surprised that 
none of those societies so laudably established in England for 
the promotion of arts and learning, have ever thought of sending 
one of their members into the most eastern parts of Asia, to 
make what discoveries he was able. To be convinced of the 
utility of such an undertaking, let them but read the relations 
of their own travellers. It will there be found, that they are as 
often deceived themselves, as they attempt to deceive others. 
The merchants tell us, perhaps, the price of different commo- 
dities, the methods of baling them up, and the properest 
manner for an European to preserve his health in the country. 
The missiouer, on the other hand, informs us, with what 
pleasure the country to which he was sent embraced Christianity, 
and the numbers he converted; what methods he took to keep 
lent in a region where there was no fish, or the shifts he made 
to celebrate the rites of his religion, in places where there was 
neither bread nor wine ! Such accounts, with the usual appen- 
dage of marriages and funerals, inscriptions, rivers, and 
mountains, make up the whole of an European traveller's 
diary ; but as to all the secrets of which the inhabitants are 
possessed, those are universally attributed to magic ; and when 
the traveller can give no other account of the wonders he sees 
performed, he very contentedly ascribes them to the devil. 

It was an usual observation of Boyle, the English chemist, 
that if every artist would but discover what new observations 
occurred to him in the exercise of his trade, philosophy would 
thence gain innumerable improvements. It may be observed, 
with still greater justice, that if the useful knowledge of every 
country, howsoever barbarous, was gleaned by a judicious 
observer, the advantages would be inestimable. Are there not 

' ** Mrs. Eennioott leUtod in his presenoe a lirely aaying of Dr. Johnaon to Mias 
Hannah More, who had expressed a wonder that the poet who had written * Paradise 
Lost' should write such poor sonnets : — 'Milton, madam, was a genius that could 
cot a colossus from a rock, but could not oazre heads upon cherry-stones.' *' — ^Bobwill 
by Cfnher, p. 765. 
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even in Europe many useful inyentionB known or practised but 
in one place ? Their instrument, as an example, for cutting 
down com in Germany, is much more handy and expeditious, 
in my opinion, than the sickle used in England. The cheap 
and expeditious manner of making vinegar without preyious 
fermentation, is known only in a part of France. If such dis- 
coveries, therefore, remain still to be known at home, what funds 
of knowledge might not be collected in countries yet unexplored, 
or only passed through by ignorant travellers in hasty caravans. 

The caution with which foreigners are received in Asia may 
be alleged as an objection to such a design. But how readily 
have several European merchants found admission into regions 
the most suspicious, under the character of sanjapinSf or 
northern pilgrims ; to such not even China itself denies access. 

To send out a traveller properly qualified for these purposes, 
might be an object of national concern; it would, in some 
measure, repair the breaches made by ambition, and might 
show that there were still some who boasted a greater name 
than that of patriots, who professed themselves lovers of men. 
The only difficulty would remain in choosing a proper person: 
for so arduous an enterprise. He should be a man of a philo- 
sophical turn, one apt to deduce consequences of general utility 
from particular occurrences ; neither swoln with pride, nor 
hardened by prejudice; neither wedded to one particular 
system, nor instructed only in one particular science ; neither 
wholly a botanist, nor quite an antiquarian ; his mind should 
be tinctured with miscellaneous knowledge, and his manners 
humanised by an intercourse with men. He should be in some 
measure an enthusiast to the design ; fond of travelling, from 
a rapid imagination and an innate love of change ; furnished 
with a body capable of sustaining every fatigue, and a heart not 
easily terrified at danger. 



ESSAY XIX. 



A REVBBIE AT THE BOAB'S HSAD TAVERN IN EAST-CHEAP. 

The improvements we make in mental acquirements, only 
render us each day more sensible of the defects of our consti- 
tution : with this in view, therefore, let us often recur to the 
amusements of youth; endeavour to forget age and wisdom. 
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and, as &r as innocence goes, be as much a boy as the best 
of them. 

Let idle declaimers mourn over the degeneracy of the age ; 
but, in my opinion, every age is the same. This I am sure of, 
that man, in every season, is a poor fretful being, with no other 
means to escape the calamities of the times but by endeavour- 
ing to forget them ; for, if he attempts to resist, he is certainly 
undone. If I feel poverty and pain, I am not so hardy as to 
quarrel with the executioner, even while under correction : I 
find myself no way disposed to make fine speeches, while I am 
maJdng wry faces. In a word let me drink when the fit is on 
to make me insensible : and drink when it is over, for joy that 
I feel pain no longer. 

The character of old Falstaff, even with all his faults, gives 
me more consolation than the most studied efforts of wisdom : 
I here behold an agreeable old fellow, forgetting age, and show* 
ing me the way to be young at sixty-five. Sure I am well able 
to be as merry, though not so comical, as he. — ^Is it not in my 
power to have, though not so much wit, at least as much 
vivacity ? — ^Age, care, wisdom, reflection, be gone — ^I give you 
to the winds. Let's have t'other bottle : here's to the memory 
of Shakespear, Falstaff, and all the merry men of East-cheap. 

Such were the reflections that naturally arose while I sat at 
the Boar's head tavern, still kept at East-cheap. Here, by a 
pleasant fire, in the very room ^ where old Sir John Falstaff 
cracked his jokes, in the very chair which was sometimes 
honoured by prince Henry, and sometimes polluted by his 
immortal merry companions, I sat and ruminated on the follies 
of youth ; wished to be young again ; but was resolved to make 
the best of life while it lasted, and now and then compared past 
and present times together. I considered myself as the only 
living representative of the old knight, and transported my 
imagination back to the times when the prince and he gave life 
to the revel, and made even debauchery not disgusting. The 
room also conspired to throw my .reflections back into anti- 
quity : the oak floor, the Gothic windows, and the ponderous 
chimney-piece, had long withstood the tooth of time : the 
watchman had gone twelve : my companions had all stolen off, 
and none now remained with me but the landlord. From him 
I could have wished to know the history of a tavern that had 

' A sad mifltake. The Boards Head Tayern described l^ Shakspeare was destroyed 
in the great fire of 1669. 
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such a long succession of customers : I could not help thinking 
that an account of this kind would be a pleasing contrast of 
the manners of different ages ; but my landlord could give me 
no information. He continued to doze and sot, and tell a 
tedious story, as most other landlords usually do ; and, though 
he said nothing, yet was never sUent : one good joke followed 
another good joke ; and the best joke of all was generally 
begun towards the end of a bottle. I found at last, however, 
his wine and his conversation operate by degrees: he insen- 
sibly began to alter his Appearance. His cravat seemed quilled 
into a ruff, and his breeches swelled out into a fardingale. I 
now fancied biTn changing sexes ; and, as my eyes began to 
close in slumber, I imagined my fat landlord actually converted 
into as fat a landlady. However, sleep made but few changes 
in my situation : the tavern, the apartment and the table, con- 
tinued as before ; nothing suffered mutation but my host, who 
was fairly altered into a gentlewoman, whom I knew to be 
Dame Quickly, mistress of this tavern in the days of Sir John ; 
and the liquor we were drinking, seemed converted into sack 
and sugar. 

"My dear Mrs. Quickly," cried I (for I knew her per- 
fectly well at first sight) " I am heartily glad to see you. How 
have you left Falstaff, Pistol, and the rest of our friends below 
stairs ? Brave and hearty, I hope ? " In good sooth, replied 
she, he did deserve to live for ever ; but he maketh foul work 
on*t where he hath flitted. Queen Proserpine and he have 
quarrelled for his attempting a rape upon her divinity ; and 
were it not that she still had bowels of compassion, it more 
than seems probable he might have been now sprawling in 
Tartarus. 

I now found that spirits still preserve the frailties of the 
flesh ; and that, according to the laws of criticism and dream- 
ing, ghosts have been known to be guilty of even more than 
pla^nic affection : wherefore, as I found her too much moved 
on such a topic to proceed, I was resolved to change the 
subject; and desiring she would pledge me in a bumper^ 
observed, with a sigh, that our sack was nothing now to what 
it was in former days : " Ah, Mrs. Quickly, those were merry 
times when you drew sack for priace Henry : men were twice 
as strong, and twice as wise, and much braver, and ten 
thousand times more charitable than now. Those were the 
times ! The battle of Agincourt was a victory indeed ! Ever 
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since that we have only been degenerating, and I have lived 
to see the day when drinking is no longer fashionable. When 
men wear clean shirts, and women show their necks and arms, 
all are degenerated, Mrs. Quickly ; and we shall probably, in 
another century, be frittered away into beau s or monkeys. 
Had you been on earth to see what I have seen, it would con- 
geal all the blood in your body (your soul, I mean). Why, 
our very nobility now have the intolerable arrogance, in spite 
of what is every day remonstrated from the press ; our very 
nobility, I say, have the assurance to frequent assemblies, and 
presume to be as merry as the vulgar. See, my very friends 
have scarce manhood enough to sit to it till eleven ; and I only 
am left to make a night on't. Pr'ythee do me the favour to 
console me a little for their absence by the story of your own 
adventure, or the history of the tavern where we are now sitting : 
I &ncy the narrative may have something singular." 

Observe this apartment, interrupted my companion ; of neat 
device and excellent workmanship — In this room I have lived, 
chUd, woman, and ghost, more than three hundred years : I 
am ordered by Pluto to keep an annual register of every trans- 
action that passed here;*and I have whilhom compiled three 
hundred tomes, which eftsoons . may be submitted to thy 
regards. " None of your whilhoms or eftsoons's, Mrs. Quickly, 
if you please," I replied : " I know you can talk every whit as 
well as I can ; for, as you have lived here so long, it is but 
natural to suppose you should learn the conversation of the 
company. Believe me, dame, at best, you have neither too 
much sense, or too much language, to spare; so give me both 
as well as you can : but, first, my service to you : old women 
should water their clay a little now and then; and now to 
your story." 

The story of my own adventures, replied the vision, is but 
short and unsatisfactory; for, believe me, Mr, Eigmarole, 
believe me, a woman with a butt of sack at her elbow, is never 
long-lived. Sir John's death afflicted me to such a degree, that 
I sincerely believe, to drown sorrow, I drank more liquor myself 
than I drew for my customers : my grief was sincere, and the 
sack was excellent. The prior of a neighbouring convent (for 
our priors then had as much power as a Middlesex justice now) 
he, I say, it ;ivas who gave me a licence for keeping a disorderly 
house ; upon condition, that I should never make hard bargains 
with the clergy, that he should have a bottle of sack every 
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morning, and the liberty of confessing which of my girls he 
thought proper in private every night. I had continued, for 
several years, to pay this tribute ; and he, it must be confessed, 
continued as rigorously to exact it. I grew old insensibly ; 
my customers continued, however, to compliment my looks 
while I was by, but I could hear them say I was wearing when 
my back was turned. The prior, however, still was constant, 
and so were half his convent : but one fatal morning he missed 
the usual beverage ; - for I had incautiously drank over night 
the last bottle myself. What will you have on't ? — The very 
next day Doll Tearsheet and I were sent to the house of cor- 
rection, and accused of keeping a low bawdy-house. In short, 
we were so well purified there with stripes, mortification and 
penance, that we were afterwards utterly unfit for worldly con- 
versation : though sack would have killed me, had I stuck to 
it, yet I soon died for want of a drop of something comfortable, 
and fairly left my body to the care of the beadle. 

Such is my own history ; but that of the tavern, where I 
have ever since been stationed, affords greater variety. In the 
history of this, which is one of the oldest in London, you may 
view the different manners, pleasures, and follies of men at 
different periods. You will find mankind neither better nor 
worse now than formerly : the vices of an uncivilised people 
are generally more detestable though not so frequent, as those 
in polite society. It is the same luxury which formerly stuffed 
your alderman with plum-porridge, and now crams bim with 
turtle. It is the same low ambition that formerly induced a 
courtier to give up his religion to please his king, and now 
persuades him to give up his conscience to please his minister. 
It is the same vanity that formerly stained our ladies* cheeks 
and necks with woad, and now paints them with carmine. 
Your ancient Briton formerly powdered his hair with red earth, 
like brick-dust, in order to appear frightful: your modem 
Briton cuts his hair on the crown, and plaisters it with hogs- 
lard and flour ; and this to make him look killing. It is the 
same vanity, the same folly, and the same vice, only appearing 
different, as viewed through the glass of fashion. In a word, 
all mankind are — 

" Sure the woman is dreaming," interrupted I. " None of 
your reflections, Mrs. Quickly, if you love me ; they only give 
me the spleen. Tell me your history at once. I love stories, 
but hate reasoning." 
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If you please then, sir, returned my companion, I'll read you 
an abstract, which I made of the three hundred volumes I 
mentioned just now. 

My body was no sooner laid in the dust, than the prior and 
several of his convent came to purify the tavern from the 
pollutions with which they said I had filled it. Masses were 
said in every room, reliques were exposed upon every piece of 
furniture, and the whole house washed with a deluge of holy- 
water. My habitation was soon converted into a monastery ; 
instead of customers now applying for sack and sugar, my 
rooms were crowded with images, reliques, saints, whores, and 
friars. Instead of being a scene of occasional debauchery, it 
was now filled with continual lewdness. The prior led the 
fashion, and the whole convent imitated his pious example. 
Matrons came hither to confess their sins, and to commit 
new. Virgins came hither who seldom went virgins away. 
Nor was this a convent peculiarly wicked ; every convent at 
that period was equally fond of pleasure, and gave a boundless 
loose to appetite. The laws allowed it ; each priest had a 
right to a favourite companion, and a power of discarding her 
as often as he pleased. The laity grumbled, quarrelled with 
their wives and daughters, hated their confessors, and main- 
tained them in opulence and ease. These, these were happy 
times, Mr. Rigmarole ; these were times of piety, bravery, and 
simplicity ! " Not so very happy, neither, good madam ; 
pretty much like the present ; those that labour starve ; and 
those that do nothing, wear fine clothes and live in luxury." 

In this manner the fathers lived, for some years, without mo- 
lestation ; they transgressed, confessed themselves to each other, 
and were forgiven. One evening, however, our prior keeping a 
lady of distinction somewhat too long at confession, her husband 
unexpectedly came upon them, and testified all the indignation 
which was natural upon such an occasion. The prior assured 
the gentleman that it was the devil who had put it into his 
heart ; and the lady was very certain, that she was under the 
influence of magic, or she could never have behaved in so 
unfaithful a manner. The husband, however, was not to be 
put off by such evasions, but summoned both before the tri- 
bunal of justice. His proofs were flagrant, and he expected 
large damages. Such, indeed, he had a right to expect, were 
the tribunals of those days constituted in tiie same manner as 
they are now. The cause of the priest was to be tried before 
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an assembly of priests ; and a layman was to expect redress 
only from their impartiality and candour. What plea then do 
you think the prior made to obviate this accusation ? He denied 
the fact, and challenged the plaintiff to try the merits of their 
cause by single combat. It was a little hard, you may be sure, 
upon the poor gentleman, not only to be made a cuckold, but 
to be obliged to fight a duel into the bargain ; yet such was the 
justice of the times. The prior threw down his glove, and the 
injured husband was obliged to take it up, in token of his 
accepting the challenge. Upon this, the priest supplied his 
champion, for it was not lawful for the clergy to fight ; and the 
defendant and plaintiff, according to custom, were put in 
prison; both ordered to fast and pray, every method being 
previously used to induce both to a confession of the truth. 
After a month's imprisonment, the hair of each was cut, the 
bodies anointed with oil, the field of battle appointed and 
guarded by soldiers, while his majesty presided over the whole 
in person. Both the champions were sworn not to seek victory 
either by fraud or magic. They prayed and confessed upon their 
knees; and after these ceremonies, the rest was left to the 
courage and conduct of the combatants.. As the champion 
whom the prior had pitched upon had fought six or eight times 
upon similar occasions, it was no way extraordinary to find him 
victorious in the present combat. In short the husband was 
discomfited ; he was taken from the field of battle, stripped 
to his shirt, and after one of his legs were cut off, as justice 
ordained in such cases, he was hanged as a terror to future 
offenders. These, these w^ere the times, Mr. Eigmarole ; you 
see how much more just, and wise, and valiant, our ancestors 
were than us. " I rather fancy, madam, that the times then 
were pretty much like our own ; where a multiplicity of laws 
give a judge as much power as a want of law ; since he is ever 
sure to find among the number some to countenance his 
partiality." 

Our convent, victorious over their enemies, now gave a loose 
to every demonstration of joy. The lady became a nun, the 
prior was made a bishop, and three Wickliffites were burned 
in the illuminations and fire-works that were made on the pre- 
sent occasion. Our convent now began to enjoy a very high 
degree of reputation. There was not one in London that had 
the character of hating heretics so much as ours. Ladies of 
the first distinction chose from our convent their confessors ; 
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in short, it flourished, and might have flourished to this hour, 
but for a fatal accident which terminated in its overthrow. 
The lady whom the prior had placed in a nunnery, and whom 
he continued to visit for some time with great punctuality, 
began at last to perceive that she was quite forsaken. Secluded 
from conversation, as usual, she now entertained the visions of 
a devotee ; found herself strangely disturbed ; but hesitated 
in determining whether she was possessed by an angel or a 
d£emon. She was not long in suspense ; for, upon vomiting a 
large quantity of crooked pins, and finding the palms of her hands 
turned outwards, she quickly concluded that she was possessed 
by the devil. She soon lost entirely the use of speech ; and 
when she seemed to speak, everybody that was present per- 
ceived that her voice was not her own, but that of the devil 
within her. In short, she was bewitched ; and all the difficulty 
lay in determining who it could be that bewitched her. The 
nuns and the monks all demanded the magician's name, but 
the devU made no reply, for he knew they had no authority to 
ask questions. By the rules of witchcraft, when an evil spirit 
has taken possession, he may refuse to answer any questions 
asked him, unless they are put by a bishop, and to these he is 
obliged to reply. A bishop therefore was sent for, and now the 
whole secret came out : the devil reluctantly owned that he 
was a servant of the prior, that by his command he resided in 
his present habitation, and that without his command he was 
resolved to keep in possession. The bishop was an able 
exorcist, he drove the devil out by force of mystical arms ; the 
prior was arraigned for witchcraft, the witnesses were strong 
and numerous against him, not less than fourteen persons 
being by who heard the devil talk Latin. There was no 
resisting such a cloud of witnesses, the prior was condemned ; 
and he who had assisted at so many burnings, was burned him- 
self in turn. These were times, Mr. Eigmarole ; the people of 
those times were not infidels, as now, but sincere believers ! 
" Equally faulty with ourselves ; they believed what the devil 
was pleased to tell them ; and we seem resolved, at last, to 
believe neither God nor devil." 

After such a stain upon the convent, it was not to be supposed 
it could subsist any longer; the fathers were ordered to 
decamp, and the house was once again converted into a 
tavern. The king conferred it on one of his cast-off mistresses ; 
she was constituted landlady by. royal authority; and, as 
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the tayem was in the neighbourhood of the court, and the 
mistress a very polite woman, it began to have more 
business than ever; and sometimes took not less than four 
shillings a day. 

But perhaps you are desirous of knowing what were the 
peculiar qualifications of women of fashion at that period ; 
and in a description of the present landlady, you will have a 
tolerable idea of all the rest. This lady was the 4&ughter of a 
nobleman, and received such an education in the country as 
became her quality, beauty, and great expectations. She could 
make shifts and hose for herself and all the servants of the 
family, when she was twelve years old. She knew the names 
of the four and twenty letters, so that it was impossible to 
bewitch her ; and this was a greater piece of learning than any 
lady in the whole country could pretend to. She was always 
up early, and saw breakfast served in the great hall by six 
o'clock. At this scene of festivity she generally improved 
good-humour, by telling her dreams, relating stories of spirits, 
several of which she herself had seen ; and one of which she 
was reported to have kiUed with a black-hafbed knife. From 
hence she usually went to make pastry in the larder, and here 
she was followed by her sweethearts, who were much helped on 
in conversation by struggling with her for kisses. About ten, 
miss generally went to play at hot-cockles and blindman's buff 
in the parlour ; and when the young folks (for they seldom 
played at hot-cockles when grown old) were tired of such 
amusements, the gentlemen entertained miss with the history 
of their greyhounds, bear-baitings, and victories at cudgel- 
playing. If the weather was fine, they ran at the ring, shot at 
butts, while miss held in her hand a ribbon, with which she 
adorned the conqueror. Her mental qualifications were 
exactly fitted to her external accomplishments. Before she 
was fifteen, she could tell the story of Jack the Giant Killer, 
could name every mountain that was inhabited by fairies, 
knew a witch at first sight, and could repeat four Latin prayers 
without a prompter. Her dress was perfectly fashionable ; her 
arms and her hair were completely covered ; a monstrous ruff 
was put round her neck ; so that her head seemed like that of 
John the Baptist placed in a charger. In short, when com- 
pletely equipped, her appearance was so very modest, that she 
discovered little more than her nose. These were the times, 
Mr. Eigmarole ; when every lady that had a good nose might 
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set up for a beauty ; when every woman that could tell stories, 
might be cried up for a wit. ^' I am as much displeased at 
those dresses which conceal too much> as at those which 
discover too much : I am equally an enemy to a female dunce 
or a female pedant." 

You may be sure that miss chose a husband with qualifica* 
tions resembling her own; she pitched upon a courtier, 
equally remarkable for hunting and drinking, who had given 
several proofs of his great virility among the daughters of his 
tenants and domestics. They fell in love at first sight (for 
such was the gallantry of the times), were married, came to 
court, and madam appeared with superior qualifications. The 
king was struck with her beauty. All property was at the 
king's command ; the husband was obliged to resign all pre- 
tensions in his wife to the sovereign whom God had anointed, 
to commit adultery where he thought proper. The king loved 
her for some time ; but, at length repenting of his misdeeds, 
and instigated by his father-confessor, from a principle of 
conscience removed her from his levee to the bar of this 
tavern, and took a new mistress in her stead. Let it not 
surprise you to behold the mistress of a king degraded to so 
humble an office. As the ladies had no mental accomplish* 
ments, a good face was enough tp raise them to the royal 
eouch ; and she who was this day a royal mistress, might the 
next, when her beauty palled upon enjoyment, be doomed to 
infamy and want. 

Under the care of this lady, the tavern grew into great 
reputation ; the courtiers had not yet learned to game, but they 
paid it off by drinking; drunkenness is ever the vice of .a 
barbarous, and gaming of a luxurious age. They had not such 
frequent entertainments as the modems have, but were more 
expensive and more luxurious in those they had. All their 
fooleries were more elaborate, and more admired by the great 
and the vulgar than now. A courtier has been known to spend 
his whole fortune at a single feast, a king to mortgage his 
dominions to famish out the frippery of a tournament. There 
were certain days appointed for riot and debauchery, and to be 
sober at such times was reputed a crime. Kings themselves 
set the example ; and I have seen monarchs in this room 
drunk before the entertainment was half concluded. These 
were the times. Sir, when kings kept mistresses, and got drunk 
in public; they were too plain and simple in those happy 
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times to hide their vices, and act the hypocrite, as now. 
" Lord ! Mrs. Quickly," interrupting her, " I expected to have 
heard a story, and here you are going to tell me I know not 
what of times and vices; pr'ythee let me intreat thee once more 
to wave reflections, and give thy history without deviation." 

No lady upon earth, continued my visionary correspondent, 
knew how to put off her damaged wine or women with more 
art than she. When these grew flat, or those paltry, it was 
but changing the names ; the wine became excellent, and the 
girls'agreeable. She was also possessed of the engaging leer, 
the chuck under the chin, winked at a double -entendre, could 
nick the opportunity of calling for something comfortable, and 
perfectly understood the discreet moments when to withdraw. 
The gallants of those times pretty much resembled the bloods 
of ours ; they were fond of pleasure, but quite ignorant of the 
art of refining upon it: thus a court-bawd of those times 
resembled the common low-lived harridan of a modjem bagnio. 
Witness, ye powers of debauchery, how often I have been 
present at the various appearances of drunkenness, riot, guilt, 
and brutality ! A tavern is a true picture of human infirmity ; 
in histor}' we find only one side of the age exhibited to our 
view ; but in the accounts of a tavern we see every age equally 
absurd and equally vicious. 

Upon this lady's decease, the tavern was successively 
occupied by adventurers, bullies, pimps, and gamesters. 
Towards the conclusion of the reign of Henry VII. gaming 
was more universally practised in England than even now. 
Kings themselves have been known to play off, at Primero, not 
only all the money and jewels they could part with, but the 
very images in churches. The last Henry played away, in 
this very room, not only the four great beUs of St. Paul's 
cathedral, but the fine image of St. Paul, which stood upon the 
top of the spire, to Sir Miles Partridge, who took them down 
tlie next day, and sold them by auction. Have you then any 
cause to regret being born in the times you now live ? or do 
you still believe that human nature continues to run on 
declining every age ? If we observe the actions of the busy 
part of mankind, your ancestors will be found infinitely more 
gross, servile, and even dishonest, than you. If, forsaking 
history, we only trace them in their hours of amusement and 
dissipation, we shall find them more sensual, more entirely 
devoted to pleasure, .and infinitely more selfish. 
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The last hostess of note I find upon record was Jane Bouse. 
She was bom among the lower ranks of the people ; and by 
frugality and extreme complaisance contrived to acquire a 
moderate fortune : this she might have enjoyed for many years, 
had she not unfortunately quarrelled with one of her neigh- 
bours, a woman who was in high repute for sanctity through 
the whole parish. In the times of which I speak, two women 
seldom quarrelled, that one did not accuse the other of witch- 
craft, and she who first contrived to vomit crooked pinSfwas 
sure to come off victorious. The scandal of a modem tea-table 
differs widely from the scandal of former times : the fascination 
of a lady's eyes, at present, is regarded as a compliment ; but 
if a lady, formerly, should be accused of having witchcraft in 
her eyes, it were much better, both for her soul and body, that 
she had no eyes at all. 

In short, Jane Rouse was accused of witchcraft: and, 
though she made the best defence she could, it was all to no 
purpose ; she was taken from her own bar to the bar of the 
Old Bailey, condemned and executed accordingly. These were 
times indeed ! when even women could not scold in safety. 

Since her time the tavern underwent several revolutions, 
according to the spirit of the times, or the disposition of the 
reigning monarch. It was this day a brothel, and the next a 
conventicle for enthusiasts. It was one year noted for harbouring 
AVhigs, and the next infamous for a retreat to Tories. Some 
years ago it was in high vogue, but at present it. seems 
declining. This only may be remarked in general, that, 
whenever taverns flourish most, the times are then most 
extravagant and luxxuious. — " Lord, Mrs. Quickly," interrupted 
I, " you have really deceived me ; I expected a romance, and 
here you have been this half-hour giving me only a description 
of the spirit of the times : if you have nothing but tedious 
remarks to communicate, seek some other hearer; I am 
determined to hearken only to stories." 

I had scarce concluded, when my eyes and ears seemed opened 
to my landlord, who had been all this while giving me an 
account of the repairs he had made in the house ; and was now 
got into the story of the cracked glass in the dining-room. 
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ESSAY xx; 



ON QUACK DOCTOBS. 

Whatever may be the merits of the English in other 
sciences, they seem peculiarly excellent in the art of. healing. 
There is scarcely a disorder incident to humanity, against 
whict our advertising doctors are not possessed with a most 
infallible antidote. The professors of other arts confess the 
inevitable intricacy of things ; talk with doubt, and decide 
v;ith hesitation ; but doubting is entireljr unknown in medicine ; 
the advertising professors here delight in cases of difficulty : 
be the disorder never so desperate or radical, you will find 
numbers in every street, who, by levelling a pill at the part 
affected, promise a certain cure without loss of time, knowledge 
ojf a bedfellow, or hindrance of business. 

When I consider the assiduity of this profession, their 
benevolence amazes me. They not only, in general, give their 
medicines for half value, but use the most persuasive remon- 
strances to induce the sick to come and be cured. Sure there 
must be something strangely obstinate in an English patient, 
who refuses so much health upon such easy terms ! Does he 
take a pride in being bloated with a dropsy ? Does he find 
pleasure in the alternations of an intermittent fever ? Or feel 
as much satisfaction in nursing up his gout, as he found 
pleasure in acquiring it ? He must, otherwise he would never 
reject such repeated assurances of instant relief. What can be 
more convincing than the manner in which the sick are invited 
to be well ? The doctor first begs the most earnest attention 
of the public to what he is going to propose; he solemnly 
affirms the pill was never found to want success ; he produces 
a list of those who have been rescued from the grave by taking 
it. Yet, notwithstanding all this, there are many here who now 
and then think proper to be sick ; only sick did I say ? There 
are some who even think proper to die ! Yes, by the head of 
Confucius, they die; though they might have purchased the 
health-restoring specific for half-a-crown at every comer." 

I can never enough admire the sagacity of tins country for 

' Composed in part of Letters xxiv. and Ixviu. of " The Citdaen of the World/' 
3 What follows is part of Letter IxviiL of *' The Citiaen of the World." 
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the encouragement given to the professors of this art; with 
what indulgence does she foster up those of her own growth, 
and kindly cherish those that come firom abroad ! Like a 
skilful gardener she invites them from every foreign climate 
to herself. Here every great exotic strikes root as soon as 
imported, and feels the genial beam of favour; while the 
mighty metropolis, like one vast munificent dunghiU, receivea 
them indiscriminately to her breast, and supplies each with 
more than native nourishment. 

In other countries, the physican pretends to cure disorders 
in the lump ; the same doctor who combats the gout in the 
toe, shall pretend to prescribe for a pain in the head ; and he 
who at one time cures a consumption, shall at another give 
drugs for a dropsy. How absurd and ridiculous I This is 
being a mere jack of all trades. Is the animal machine less 
complicated than a brass pin ? Not less than ten different 
hands are required to make a brass pin ; and shall the body be 
set right by one single operator ? 

The English are sensible of the force of this reasoning; 
they have therefore one doctor for the eyes, another for the 
toes ; they have their sciatica doctors, and inoculating doctors ; 
they have one doctor who is modestly content with securing 
them from bugbites, and five hundred who prescribe for the bite 
ot mad dogs. 

But as nothing pleases curiosity more than anecdotes of the 
great, however minute or trifling, I must present you, inadequate 
as my abilities are to the subject, with an account of one or two 
of those personages who lead in this honourable profession. 

The first upon the list of glory is Doctor Bichard Bock.' 
This great man is short of stature, is fat, and waddles as he 
walks. He always wears a white three-tailed wig nicely 
combed and Mzzled upon each cheek. Sometimes he carries a 
cane, but a hat never ; it is indeed very remarkable that this 
extraordinary personage should never wear a hat, but so it is 
an hat he never wears. He is usually drawn, at the top of 
his own bills, sitting in his arm-chair, holding a little bottle 
between his finger and thumb, and surrounded with rotten 
teeth, nippers, pills, packets, and gallipots. No man can 
promise fairer or better than he; for, as he observes, "Be* 
your disorder never so far gone, be under no uneasiness, make 
yourself quite easy, I <5an cure you." 

1 The first edition adda <' F.TJ.N." 

q2 
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The next in fame, though by some reckoned of eqnal 
pretensions, is doctor Timothy Franks,* living in the Old 
Bailey. As Bock is remarkably squab, his great rival Franks 
is remarkably tall. He was born in the year of the Chris- 
tian aera 1692, and is, while I now write, exactly sixty-eight 
years, three months, and four days old. Age, however, has no 
ways impaired his usual health and vivacity ; I am told he 
generally walks with his breast open. This gentleman, who is 
of a mixed reputation, is particularly remarkable for a becoming 
assurance, which carries him gently through life ; for, except 
Doctor Bock, none are more blessed with the advantage of 
face than Doctor Franks. 

And yet the great have their foibles as well as the little. I 
am almost ashamed to mention it. — Let the foibles of the great 
rest in peace. — ^Yet I must impart the whole. — These two great 
men are actually now at variance ; like mere men, mere common 
mortals. Rock advises the world to beware of bog-trotting 
quacks ; Franks retorts the wit and the sarcasm, by fixing on 
his rival the odious appellation of Dumpling Dick. He 
calls the serious Doctor Bock, Dumpling Dick! What pro- 
fanation ! DumpUng Dick ! What a pity that the learned, 
who were bom mutually to assist in enlightening the world, 
should thus difiier among themselves, and make even the 
profession ridiculous! Sure the world is wide enough, at 
least, for two great personages to figure in ; men of science 
should leave controversy to the little world below them ; and 
then we might see Bock and Franks walking together, hand in 
hand, smiling onward to immortality. 



ESSAY XXL 



ADVENTUEES OF A STEOLLING PLAYER. 

I AM fond of amusement in whatever company it is to be 
found ; and wit, though dressed in rags, is ever pleasing to me. 
I went some days ago to take a walk in St. James's Park, about 
the hour in which company leave it to go to dinner. There 
were but few in the walks, and those who stayed, seemed by their 
looks rather more willing to forget that they had an appetite 

1 The first edition adds "F.O.Q.H." 
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than gain one. I sat down on one of the benches, at the other 
end of which was seated a man in very shabby clothes. 

We continued to groan, to hem, and to cough, as usual upon 
such occasions; and, at last, ventured upon conversation. " I 
beg pardon, sir," cried I, " but I think I have seen you before ; 
your face is familiar to me.** " Yes, sir,** replied he, " I have 
a good familiar face, as my friends tell me. I am as well 
known in every town in England ad the dromedary, or live 
crocodile. You must understand, sir, that I have been these 
sixteen years Merry Andrew to a puppet-show ; last Bartholo- 
mew fair my master and I quarrelled, beat each other, and 
parted; he to sell his puppets to the pincushion-makers in 
Bosemary-lane,* and I to starve in St. James*s Park.'* 

" I am sorry, sir, that a person of your appearance should 
labour under any difficulties.** " O sir,** returned he, " my 
appearance is very much at your service ; but, though I cannot 
boast of eating much, yet there are few that are merrier : if I 
had twenty thousand a year I should be very merry; and, 
thank the fates, though not worth a groat, I am very merry 
still. If I have three pence in my pocket, I never refuse to be 
my three half pence ; and, if I have no money, I never scorn to 
be treated by any that are kind enough to pay my reckoning. 
What think you, sir, of a steak tod a tankard? You shall 
treat me now, and I will treat you again when I find you in the 
Park in love with eating, and without money to pay for a 
dinner.*' 

As I never refuse a small expense for the sake of a merry 
companion, we instantly adjourned to a neighbouring alehouse, 
and, in a few moments, had a frothing tankard, and a smoking 
steak spread on the table before us. It is impossible to express 
how much the sight of such good cheer improved my compa- 
nion*s vivacity. " I like this dinner, sir,** says he, " for three 
reasons: first, because I am naturally fond of beef; secondly, 
because I am hungry : and, thirdly and lastly, because I get 
it for nothing : no meat eats so sweet as that for which we do 
not pay.** 

He therefore now fell to, and his appetite seemed to corre- 
spond with his inclination. After dinner was over, he observed 
that the steak was tough ; " and yet, sir,*' returns he, " bad as 
it was, it seemed a rump-steak to me. O the delights of 
poverty and a good appetite ! We beggars are the very 

^ Or Bag Fair, in Whitechapel, vhere old clothes and frippery are sold. 
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-foundlings of nature; the rich she treats like an arrant step- 
mother ; they are pleased with nothing ; cut a steak from what 
part you will, and it is insupportably tough ; dress it up wifli 
pickles — even pickles cannot procure them an appetite. 
But the whole creation is filled with good things for the beggar; 
Calvert's butt* out- tastes champagne, and Sedgeley's home- 
brewed excels tokay. Joy, joy, my blood, though our estates 
lie nowhere, we have fortunes wherever we go. If an inunda- 
iion sweeps away half the grounds of Cornwall, I am content; 
I have no lands there : if the stocks sink, that gives me no 
uneasiness; I am no Jew." * The fellow's vivacity, joined to his 
poverty, I own raised my curiosity to know something of his 
life and circumstances , and I entreated, that he would indulge 
my desire. — "That I will, sir," said he, " and welcome; only 
let us drink to prevent our sleeping; let us have another 
iankard while we are awake ; let us have another tankard ; for, 
ah, how charming a tankard looks when full ! 

" You must know, then, that I am very well descended ; my 
ancestors harve made some noise in the world ; for my mother 
eried oysters, and my father beat a drum : I am told we have 
even had some trumpeters in our family. Many a nobleman 
cannot show so respectful a genealogy : but that is neither here 
nor there. As I was their only child, my father designed 
to breed me up to his own employment, whidi was that of 
drummer to a puppet-show. Thus the whole employment of 
my younger years was that of interpreter to Punch and king 
Solomon in all his glory. But, though my father was very 
fond of instructing me in beating all the marches and points 
of war, I made no very great progress, because I naturally had 
no ear for music ; so, at the age of "fifteen, I went and listed for 
a soldier. As I had ever hated beating a drum, so I soon 
found that I disliked carrying a musket also ; neither the one 
trade nor the other were to my taste, for I was by nature fond 
of being a gentleman; besides, I was obliged to obey my 
captain; he has his will, I have mine, and you have yours: 
now I very reasonably concluded, that it was much more com- 
fortable for a man to obey his own will than another's. 

" The life of a soldier soon therefore gave me the spleen ; I 
asked leave to quit the service; but, as I was tall and strong, 
my captain thanked me for my kind intention, and said, because 
he had a regard for me, we should not part. I wrote to my 

^ He hM already alluded in yerae to <' CalTort'B batt'* See rot i., p. 98. 
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father a very 'dismal penitent letter, and desired that he would 
raise •money to pay for my discharge ; but the good man was as 
fond of drinking as I was (sir, my service to you), and those 
who are fond of drinking never pay for other people's 
discharges : in short, he never answered my letter. What 
could be done ? If I have not money, said I to myself, to pay 
for my discharge, I must find an equivalent some other way ; 
and that must be by running away. I deserted, and that 
answered my purpose every bit as well as if I had bought my 
discharge. 

" Well, I was now fairly rid of my military employment ; I 
sold my soldier s clothes, bought worse, and, in order not 
to be overtaken, took the most unfrequented roads possible. 
One evening, as I was entering a village, I perceived a man, 
whom I afterwards found to be the curate of the parish, thrown 
from his horse in a miry road, and almost smothered in the 
mud. He desired my assistance ; I gave it, and drew him out 
with some difficulty. He thanked me for my trouble, and was 
going off; but 1 followed him home, for I loved always to have 
a man thank me at his own door. The curate asked an 
hundred questions ; as whose son I was ; from whence I came ; 
and whether I would be faithful ? I answered him greatly to 
his satisfaction ; and gave myself one of the best characters in 
the world for sobriety, (sir, I have the honour of drinking your 
health), discretion, and fidelity. To majce a long story short, 
he wanted a servant, and hired me. With him I lived but two 
months ; we did not much like each other ; I was fond of eating, 
and he gave me but little to eat : I loved a pretty girl, and 
the old woman, my fellow-servant, was ill-natured and ugly. 
As they endeavoured to starve me between them, I made a 
pious resolution to prevent their committing murder : I stole 
the eggs as soon as they were laid ; I emptied every unfinished 
bottle that I could lay my hands on ; whatever eatable came in 
my way was sure to disappear : in short, they found I would not 
do ; so I was discharged one morning, and paid three shillings 
and sixpence for two month's wages. 

" While my money was getting ready, I employed myself in 
making preparations for my departure ; two hens were hatch- 
ing in an out-house, I went and habitually took the eggs, and» 
not to separate the parents from the children, I lodged hens 
and all in my knapsack. After this piece of frugality, I 
returned to receive my money, and, with my knapsack on my 
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back, and a staff in my hand, I bid adieu, with tears in my 
eyes, to my old benefactor. I had not gone far from the house, 
when I heard behind me the cry of stop thief! but this only 
increased my dispatch ; it would have been foolish to stop, as 
I knew the voice could not be levelled at me. But hold, I think 
I passed those two months at the curate's without drinking; 
come, the times are dry, and may this be my poison' if ever I 
spent two more pious, stupid months in all my life. 

" Well, after travelling some days, whom should I light upon 
but a company of strolling players. The moment I saw them 
at a distance my heart warmed to them ; I had a sort of 
natural love for everything of the vagabond order : they were 
employed in settling their baggage, which had been overturned 
in a narrow way ; I offered my assistance, which they accepted ; 
and we soon became so well acquainted, that they took me as 
a servant. This was a paradise to me; they sung, danced^ 
drank, eat, and travelled, all at the same time. By the blood 
of the Mirabels, I thought I had never lived till then ; I grew 
as merry as a grig, and laughed at every word that was spoken. 
They liked me as much as I liked them ; I was a very good 
figure, as you see ; and, though I was poor, I was not modest. 

''I love a straggling life above all things in the world; some- 
times good, sometimes bad ; to be warm to-day, and cold to- 
morrow; to eat when one can get it, and drink when (the 
tankard is out) it stands before me.' We arrived that evening 
at Tenterden, and took a large room at the Greyhound ; where 
we resolved to exhibit Bomeo and Juliet, with the funeral 
procession, the grave and the garden scene. Bomeo was to be 

' ''And, madam, qnoih he, may this bit be my poiflon, 

A prettier dimier I never sat eyea on." — I%e Haunch qf Fcmnm. 

' '' Sad, happy race, soon raised and soon depressM, 
Tour days all past in jeopardy and jest ; 
Poor without prudence, with afflictions Tain, 
Not wam'd by misery, not enrich*d by gain ; 
Whom justice pitying, chides from place to place, 
A wandering, careless, wretched, merry race, 
VHio cheerful looks assume, and play ike parts 
Of happy rovers with repining hearts ; 
Then cast off care, and in the mimic pain 
Of trs^c woe feel spirits light and vain. 
Distress 4uid hope, the mind's, the body's wear, 
The man's affliction and the actor's tsar ; 
Alternate times of fasting and excess, 
Are yours, ye smiling children of distress." 

C&ABBB : The Borough, Letter zii. 
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performed by a gentleman from the Theatre-Koyal in Drury- 
Lane ; Juliet by a lady who had never appeared on any stage 
before ; and I was to snuff the candles : all excellent in our 
way. We had figures enough, but the diflBculty was to dress 
them. The same coat that served Romeo, turned with the 
blue lining outwards, served for his friend Mercutio ; a large 
piece of crape sufficed at once for Juliet's petticoat and pall ; a 
pestle and mortar from a neighbouring apothecary's answered 
all the purposes of a beU; and our landlord's own family, 
wrapped in white sheets, served to fill up the procession. In 
short, there were but three figures among us that might be said 
to be dressed with any propriety: I mean the nurse, the 
starved apothecary, and myself. Our performance gave uni- 
versal satisfaction : the whole audience were enchanted with 
our powers, and Tenterden is a town of taste.* 

" There is one rule by which a strolling-player may be ever 
secure of success ; that is, in our theatrical way of expressing 
it, to make a great deal of the character. To speak and act as 
in common life is not playing, nor is it what people come to 
Bee: natural speaking like sweet wine, runs glibly over the 
palate, and scarce leaves any taste behind it ; but being high 
in a part resembles vinegar, which grates upon the taste, and 
one feels it while he is drinking. To please in town or 
country, the way is, to cry, wring, cringe into attitudes, mark 
the emphasis, slap the pockets, and labour like one in the 
falling sickness : that is the way to work for applause, that is 
ihe way to gain it. 

" As we received much reputation for our skill on this first 
exhibition, it was but natural for me to ascribe part of the 
success to myself ; I snuffed the candles, and, let me tell you, 
that, without a candle-snuffer, the piece would lose half its 
embellishments. In this manner we continued a fortnight, and 
drew tolerable houses ; but the evening before our intended 
departure, we gave out our very best piece, in which all our 
strength was to be exerted. We had great expectations from 
this, and even doubled our prices, when behold one of the 
principal actors fell ill of a violent fever. This was a stroke 
like thunder to our little company : they were resolved to go, 
in a body, to scold the man for falling sick at so inconvenient a 
time, and that too of a disorder that threatened to be expen- 
sive ; I seized the moment, and offered to act the part myself 

> ** And Tenterden is a town of taste," added in eecottd edition. 
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in his stead. The case was desperate ; they accepted my offer ; 
and I accordingly sat down, with the part in my hand and a 
tankard before me (sir, your health) and studied the character, 
which was to be rehearsed the next day, and played soon after. 
" I found my memory excessively helped by drinking : I 
learned my part with astonishing rapidity, and bid adieu to 
snuffing candles ever after. I found tiiat nature had designed 
me for more noble employments, and I was resolved to take 
her when in the humour. We got together in order to 
rehearse, and I informed my companions, masters now no 
longer, of the surprising change I felt within me. ' Let the 
sick man,' said I, ' be under no uneasiness to get well again ; 
I'll fill his place to universal satisfaction ; he may even die if 
he thinks proper ; Til engage that he shall never be missed.' 
I rehearsed before them, strutted, ranted, and received 
applause. They soon gave out that a new actor of eminence 
was to t^pear, and immediately all the genteel places were 
bespoke. Before I ascended the stage, however, I concluded 
within myself, that, as I brought money to the house, I ought 
to have my share in the profits. * Gentlemen,' said I, addressing 
our company, * I don't pretend to direct you ; far be it from me 
to ti*eat you with so much ingratitude : you have published my 
name in the bills, with the utmost good nature ; and, as affairs 
stand, cannot act without me; so, gentlemen, to show you my 
gratitude, I expect to be paid for my acting as much as any 
of you, otherwise I declare off. I'll brandish my snuffers, and 
clip candles as usual.' This was a very disagreeable proposal, 
but they found that it was impossible to refuse it ; it was 
irresistible, it was adamant : they consented, and I went on in 
king Bajazet: my frowning brows, bound with a stocking 
stuffed into a turban, while on my captiv'd arms I brandished 
a jack-chain. Nature seemed to have fitted me for the part; I 
was tall, and had a loud voice; my very entrance excited 
universal applause; I looked round on the audience with a 
smile, and made a most low and graceful bow, for that is the 
rule among us. As it was a very passionate part, I invigo- 
rated my spirits with three full glasses (the tankard is 
almost out) of brandy. By Alia! it is almost inconceivable 
how I went through it; Tamerlane was but a fool to 
me ; though he was sometimes loud enough too, yet I was still 
louder than he: but then, besides, I had attitudes in abun- 
dance : in general I kept my arms folded up thus upon the 
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pit of my stomach; it is the way at Drury-Lane,* and has 
always a fine effect. The tankard would sink to the bottom 
before I could get through the whole of my merits : in short, I 
came off like a prodigy ; and, such was my success, that I 
could ravish the laurels even from a sirloin of beef. The 
principal gentlemen and ladies of the town came to me, after 
the play was over, to compliment me upon my success : one 
praised my voice, another my person. * Upon my word,* says 
the 'squire's lady, * he will make one of the finest actors in 
Europe ; I say it, and I think I am something of a judge.' — 
Praise in the beginning is agreeable enough, and we receive it 
as a favoTir ; but when it comes in great quantities, we regard 
it only as a debt, which nothing but our merit could extort : 
instead of thanking them I internally applauded myself. 
We were desired to give our piece a second time ; we obeyed, 
and I was applauded even more than before. 

"At last we left the town, in order to be at a horse-race 
at some distance from thence, I shall never think of Ten- 
terden without tears of gratitude and respect. The ladies and 
gentlemen there, take my word for it, are very good judges 
of plays and actors. Come, let us drink their healths, if 
you please, sir. We quitted the town, I say ; and there was 
a wide difference between my coming in and going out: I 
entered the town a candle-snuffer, and I quitted it an hero ! 
Such is the world ; little to-day, and great to-morrow. I 
could say a great deal more upon that subject, some- 
tiiing truly sublime, upon the ups and downs of fortune ; 
but it would give us both the spleen, and so I shall pass 
it over. 

" The races were ended before we arrived at the next town, 
which was no small disappointment to our company ; however, 
we were resolved to take all we could get. I played capital 
characters there too, and came off with my usual brilliancy. I 
sincerely believe I should have been the first actor of Europe 
had my growing merit been properly cultivated ; but there came 
an unkindly fipost which nipped me in the bud, and levelled me 
once more down to the common standard of humanity. I played 
Sir Harry Wildair ; all the coimtry ladies were charmed ; if I 
but drew out my snuff-box the whole house was in a roar of 

' Thifl and other hits at Drury-lane were injurious to the early friendship — ^after- 
wards, I beliere, firmly established — between Goldsmith and Ghirrick. See note on 
Enquiry, vol. iL p. 60. 
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rapture ; when I exercised my cudgel, I thought they would 
have fallen into convulsions. 

" There was here a lady who had received an education of 
nine months in London ; and this gave her pretensions to taste^ 
which rendered her the indisputable mistress of the ceremonies 
wherever she came. She was informed of my merits ; every- 
body praised me; yet she refused at first going to see me 
perform : she could not conceive, she said, any thing but stuff 
from a stroller ; talked something in praise of Garrick, and 
amazed the ladies with her skill in enunciations, tones, and 
cadences : she was at last, however, prevailed upon to go ; and 
it was privately intimated to me what a judge was to be present 
at my next exhibition : however, no way intimidated, I came 
on in Sir Harry, one hand stuck in my breeches, and the other 
in my bosom,^ as usual at Drury Lane ; but, instead of looking 
at me, I perceived the whole audience had their eyes turned 
upon the lady who had been nine months in London ; from her 
they expected the decision which was to secure the general's 
truncheon in my hand, or sink me down into a theatrical letter* 
carrier. I opened my snuff-box, took snuff; the lady was 
solemn, and so were the rest ; I broke my cudgel on Alderman 
Smuggler's' back; still gloomy, melancholy all, the lady 
groaned and shrugged her shoulders; I attempted, by laughing 
myself, to excite at least a smile ; but the devil a cheek could 
I perceive wrinkled into sympathy: I found it would not do; 
all my good-humoxir now became forced ; my laughter was con- 
verted into hysteric grinning ; and, while I pretended spirits, 
my eye showed the agony of my heart : in short, the lady came 
with an intention to be displeased, and displeased she was : my 
fame expired ; I am here, and (the tankard is no more !) " 

' " When to enforce some very tender part, 

The right hand sleeps hy instinct on the heart; 

His soul of every otiier thought bereft, 

Is anxious only where to place the left." — Churohill. TKeRosciad. 

' Alderman Smuggler (some may require to be told) is a character in '* The Constant 
Couple ; or, a Trip to the Jubilee," of which Sir Hany Wildair is the hero. 
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ESSAY xxn.> 



RULES ENJOINED TO BE OBSERVED AT A RUSSIAN ASSEMBLY. 

When Catharina Alexowna was made Empress of Bussia, 
the women were in an actual state of bondage, but she under- 
took to introduce mixed assemblies, as in other parts of 
Europe; she altered the women's dress by substituting the 
fashions of England ; instead of furs, she brought in the use of 
taffeta and damask ; and comets and commodes instead of caps 
of sable. The women now found themselves no longer shut 
up in separate apartments, but saw company, visited each other, 
and were present at every entertainment. 

But as the laws to this effect were directed to a savage 
people, it is amusing enough, the manner in which the ordi- 
nances ran. Assemblies were quite unknown among them; 
the czarina was satisfied with introducing them, for she found 
it impossible to render them polite. An ordinance was there- 
fore published according to their notions of breeding, which, as 
it is a curiosity, and has never been before printed that we know 
of, we shall give our readers. 

" I. The person at whose house the assembly is to be kept, 
shall signify the same by hanging out a bill, or by giving some 
other public notice, by way of advertisement, to persons of both 
sexes. 

" II. The assembly shall not be open sooner than four or 
five o'clock in the afternoon, nor continue longer than ten at 
night. 

" m. The master of the house sl^dl not be obliged to meet 
his guests, or conduct them out, or keep them company ; but, 
though he is exempt from all this, he is to find them chairs, 
candles, liquors, and all other necessaries that company may 
ask for : he is likewise to provide them with cards, dice, and 
every necessary for gaming. 

" IV. There shall be no fixed hour for coming or going away; 
it is enough for a person to appear in the assembly. 

"V. Every one shall be free to sit, walk, or game, as he 
pleases; nor shall any one go about to hinder him, or take 
exceptions at what he does, upon pain of emptying the great 

> From ** The Ladies' Mag&zine.*' 
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eagle (a pint-bowl full of brandy) : it shall likewise be sufficient, 
at entering or retiring, to salute the company. 

"VI. Persons of distinction, noblemen, superior officers, 
merchants, and tradesmen of note, head-workmen, especially 
carpenters, and persons employed in chancery, are to have 
liberty to enter the assemblies ; as likewise their wives and 
children. 

'' YII. A particular place shall be assigned the footmen, except 
those of the house, that there may be room enough in the apart- 
ments designed for the assembly. 

" VIII. No ladies are to get drunk upon any pretence what- 
soever, nor shall gentlemen be drunk before nine. 

" IX, Ladies who play at forfeitxires, questions, and com- 
mands, &c., shall not be riotous : no gentleman shall attempt 
to force a kiss, and no person shall offer to strike a woman in 
the assembly, under pain of future exclusion." 

Such are the statutes upon this occasion, which, in their 
very appearance, carry an air of ridicule and satire. But 
politeness must enter every coimtry by degrees; and these 
rules resemble the breeding of a clown, awkward but sincere. 



ESSAY XXIII.^ 



THE GENIUS OP LOVE, AN EASTERN APOLOGUE. 

The formalities, delays, and disappointments that precede a 
treaty of marriage here, are usually as numerous as those 
previous to a treaty of peace. The laws of this coimtry are 
finely calculated to promote all commerce, but the commerce 
between the sexes. Their encouragements for propagating 
hemp, madder, and tobacco, are indeed admirable ! Marriages 
are the only commodity that meets with discouragement. 

Yet, from the vernal softness of the air, the verdure of the 
fields, the transparency of the streams, and the beauty of the 
women, I know few countries more proper to invite to court- 
ship. Here love might sport among painted lawns and warbling 
groves, and revel amidst gales, wafting at once both fragrance 
and harmony. Yet it seems he has forsaken the island; and, 
when a couple are now to be married, mutual love, or an union 

* Also (with verbal alterations) Letter cxiv. of " Tlie Citiaen of the World." 
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of minds, is the last and most trifling consideration. If their 
goods and chattels can be brought to unite, their sympathetic 
souls are ever ready to guarantee the treaty. The gentleman's 
mortgaged lawn becomes enamoured of the lady's marriageable 
grove ; the match is struck up, and both parties are piously in 
love — according to act of .parliament. 

Thus they, who have fortune, are possessed at least of 
something that, is lovely; but I actually pity those who have 
none. I am told there was a time, when ladies, with no 
other merit but youth, virtue and beauty, had a chance for 
husbands, at least, amongst our clergymen and officers. 
The blush and innocence of sixteen was said to have a 
powerful influence over these two professions. But of late, 
all the little traffic of blushing, ogling, dimpling, and smiling, 
has been forbidden by an act in that case wisely made and 
provided. A lady's whole cargo of smiles, sighs and whispers 
is declared utterly contraband, till she arrives in the warm 
latitudes of twenty-two, where commodities of this nature 
are too often found to decay. She is then permitted to 
dimple and smile, when the dimples begin to forsake her ; and, 
when perhaps grown ugly, is charitably entrusted with an 
unlimited use of her charms. Her lovers, however, by this 
time have forsaken her ; the captain has changed for another 
mistress; the priest himself leaves her. in solitude to bewail 
her virginity, and she dies even without benefit of clergy. 

Thus you find the Europeans discouraging love with as much 
earnestness as the rudest savage of Sofala. The genius is surely 
now no more. In every region there seem enemies in arms 
to oppress him. Avarice in Europe, jealousy in Persia, cere- 
mony in China, poverty among the Tartars, and lust in 
Circassia, are all prepared to oppose his power. The genius is 
certainly banished from earth, though once adored under such 
a variety of forms. He is nowhere to be found ; and all that 
the ladies of each coimtry can produce, are but a few trifling 
reliques, as instances of his former residence and favour. 

"The genius of Love," says the Eastern Apologue, "had 
long resided in the happy plains of Abra, where every breeze 
was health, and every sound produced tranquillity. His temple 
at first was crowded, but every age lessened the number of his 
votaries, or cooled their devotion. Perceiving therefore his 
altars at length quite deserted, he was resolved to remove to 
some more propitious region ; and he apprised the fair sex of 
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every country, where he could hope for a proper reception, to 
assert their right to his presence among them. In return to 
this proclamation, embassies were sent from the ladies of every 
part of the world to invite him, and to display the superiority 
of their claims. 

"And, first, the beauties of China appeared. No country 
could compare with them for modesty, either of look, dress or 
behaviour ; their eyes were never lifted from the ground ; their 
robes, of the most beautiful silk, hid their hands, bosom and 
neck, while their faces only were left uncovered. They 
indulged no airs that might express loose desire, and they 
seemed to study only the graces of inanimate beauty. Their 
black teeth and plucked eye-brows were, however, aJleged by 
the genius against them, but he set them entirely aside when he 
came to examine their little feet. 

" The beauties of Circassia next made their appearance. 
They advanced, hand in hand, singing the most immodest airs, 
and leading up a dance in the most luxurious attitudes. Their 
dress was but half a covering; the neck, the left breast, and 
all the limbs, were exposed to view ; which, after some time, 
seemed rather to satiate than inflame desire. The lily and the 
rose contended in forming their complexions ; and a soft sleepi- 
ness of eye added irresistible poignance to their charms : but 
their beauties were obtruded, not offered to their admirers : 
they seemed to give rather than receive courtship; and the 
genius of Love dismissed them as unworthy his regard, since 
tiiey exchanged the duties of love, and made themselves not 
the pursued, but the pursuing sex. 

"The kingdom of Kashmire next produced its charming 
deputies. This happy region seemed peculiarly sequestered by 
nature for his abode. Shady mountains fenced it on one side 
from the scorching sun ; and sea-bom breezes, on the other 
. gave peculiar luxuriance to the air. Their complexions were 
of a bright yeUow, that appeared almost transparent, while the 
crimson tulip seemed to blossom on their cheeks. Their 
features and limbs were delicate beyond the statuary's power to 
express ; and their .teeth whiter than their own ivory. He was 
almost persuaded to reside among them, when unfortunately 
one of the ladies talked of appointing his seraglio. 

"In this procession the naked inhabitants of Southern 
America would not be left behind : their charms were found to 
surpass whatever the warmest imagination could conceive ; and 
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served to show that beauty could be perfect, even with the 
seeming disadvantage of a brown complexion. But their 
savage education rendered them utterly unqualified to make 
the proper use of their power, and they were rejected as being 
incapable of uniting mental with sensual satisfaction. In this 
manner the deputies of other kingdoms had their suits rejected : 
the black beauties of Benin, and the tawny daughters of 
Borneo, the women of Wida with scarred faces, and the hideous 
virgins of Cafraria; the squab ladies of Lapland, three feet 
high, and the giant fair ones of Patagonia. 

" The beauties of Europe at last appeared : grace in their 
steps, and sensibility smiling in every eye. It was the 
universal opinion, while they were approaching, that they 
would prevail ; and the genius seemed to lend them his most 
favourable attention. They opened their pretensions with the 
utmost modesty ; but unfortunately, as their orator proceeded, 
she happened to let fall the words, House in town. Settlement 
and Pinmoney. These seemingly harmless terms had instantly 
a surprising effect : the genius, with ungovernable rage, burst 
from amidst the circle ; and, waving his youthful pinions, left 
this earth, and flew back to those etherial mansions from 
whence he descended. 

** The whole assembly was struck with amazement : they now 
justly apprehended that female power would be no more, since 
love had forsaken them. They continued some time thus in a 
state of torpid despair, when it was proposed by one of the 
number, that, since the real genius of Love had left them, in 
order to continue their power, they should set up an idol in 
his stead ; and that the ladies of every country should furnish 
him with what each liked best. This proposal was instantly 
relished and agreed to. An idol of gold was formed by uniting 
the capricious gifts of all the assembly, though no way resem- 
bling the departed genius. The ladies of China furnished the 
monster with wings ; those of Kashmire supplied him with 
horns ! the dames of Europe clapped a purse in his hand ; and 
the virgins of Congo furnished him with a tail. Since that 
time, all the vows addressed to Love are in reality paid to the 
idol ; while, as in other false religions, the adoration seems most 
fervent where the heart is least sincere." 
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THB BISTBfiSSES OF A COMMON SOLDIER. 

No obsenration is more common, and at the same time more 
irxk^, than that one half of the world are ignorant how the 
other half liyes. The misfortunes of the great are held up to 
engage our attention ; are enlarged upon in tones of declama- 
tion ; and the world is called upon to gaze at the noble sufferers : 
the great, under the pressure of calamity, are conscious of 
several others sympathising with their distress ; and have, at 
once, the comfort of admiration and pity. 

There is nothing magnanimous in bearing misfortunes with 
fortitude, when the whole world is looking on : men in such 
circumstances will act bravely even from motives of vanity; 
but he who, in the vale of obscurity, can brave adversity ; who, 
without friends to encourage, acquaintances to pity, or even 
without hope to alleviate his misfortunes, can behave with 
tranquillity and indifference, is truly great : whether peasant or 
courtier, he deserves admiration, and should be held up for 
our imitation and respect. 

While the slightest inconveniences of the great are magni- 
fied into calamities ; while tragedy mouths out their sufferings 
in all the strains of eloquence, the miseries of the poor are 
entirely disregarded; and yet some of the lower ranks of 
X)eople undergo more real hfiurdships in one day, than those of a 
more exalted station suffer in their whole lives. It is incon- 
ceivable what difficulties the meanest of our common sailors 
and soldiers endure without murmuring or regret; without 
passionately declaiming against Providence, or calling their 
fellows to be gazers on their intrepidity. Every day is to 
them a day of misery, and yet they entertain their hard fate 
without repining. 

With what indignation do I hear an Ovid, a Cicero, or a 
Babutin, complain of their misfortunes and hardships, whose 
greatest calamity was that of being unable to visit a certain 
spot of earth, to which they had foolishly attached an idea of 

> From *<The Britiflh Magazme." Also Letter czix. of "The Citiien of tlie 
World.** Compare opening paragraph of Unacknowledged Easays, No. x. 
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happiness. Their distresses were pleasures, compared to what 
many of the adventuring poor every day endure without 
murmuring. They ate, drank, and slept ; they had slaves to 
attend them, and were sure of subsistence for life; while 
many of their fellow-creatures are obliged to wander, without 
a friend to comfort or assist them, and even without a shelter 
from the severity of the season. 

I have been led into these reflections from accidentally 
meeting, some days ago, a poor fellow, whom I knew when a 
boy, dressed in a sailor's jacket, and begging at one of the out- 
lets of the town, with a wooden leg. I knew him to' have been 
honest and industrious when in the country, and was curious 
to learn what had reduced him to his present situation. 
Wherefore, after giving him what I thought proper, I desired 
to know the history of his life and misfortunes, and the 
manner in which he was reduced to his present distress. 
The disabled soldier, for such he was, though dressed in a 
sailor's habit, scratching his head, and leaning on his crutch, 
put himself into an attitude to comply with my request, and 
gave me his history as follows : 

"As for my misfortunes, master, I can't pretend to have 
gone through any more than other folks ; for, except the loss 
of my limb, and my being obliged to beg, I don't know any 
reason, thank Heaven, that I have to complain ; there is Bill 
Tibbs, of our regiment, he has lost both his legs, and an eye 
to boot ; but, thank Heaven, it is not so bad with me yet. 

" I was bom in Shropshire, my father was a labourer, and 
died when I was five years old ; so I was put upon the parish. 
As he had been a wandering sort of a man, the parishioners 
were not able to tell to what parish I belonged, or where I was 
bom, so they sent me to another parish, and that parish sent 
me to a third. I thought in my heart, they kept sending me 
about so long, that they would not let me be bom in any parish 
at all; but, at last, however, they fixed me. I had some 
disposition to be a scholar, and was resolved, at least, to know 
my letters; but the master of the work-house put me to 
business as soon as I was able to handle a mallet ; and here I 
lived an easy kind of life for five years. I only wrought ten 
hours in the day, and had my meat and drink provided for my 
labour. It is true, I was not suffered to stir out of the house, 
for fear, as they said, I should run away : but what of that, I 
had the liberty of the whole house, and the yard before the 

B 2 
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door, and that was enough for me. I was then bound out to 
a farmer, where I was up both early and late; but I ate 
and drank well, and liked my business well enough, till he 
died, when I was obliged to provide for myself; so I was 
resolved to go and seek my fortune. 

** In this manner I went from town to town, worked when I 
could get employment, and starved when I could get none : when 
happening one day to go through a field belonging to a justice 
of peace, I spied a hare crossing the path just before me ; and 
I believe the devil put it in my head to fling my stick at it : — 
Well, what will you have on't ? I killed the hare, and was 
bringing it away, when the justice himself met me : he 
called me a poacher and a villain ; and collaring me, desired 
I would give an account of myself: I fell upon my knees, 
begged his worship's pardon, and began to give a full account of 
all that I knew of my breed, seed, and generation ; but, though. 
I gave a very good account, the justice would not believe a 
syllable I had to say; so I was indicted at sessions, found 
guilty of being poor, and sent up to London to Newgate, in. 
order to be transported as a vagabond. 

" People may say this and that of being in jail; but, for my 
part, I found Newgate as agreeable a place as ever I was in all 
my life. I had my bellyfull to eat and drink, and did no 
work at all. This kind of life was too good to last for ever; sa 
I was taken out of prison, after five months, put on board a 
ship, and sent ofif, with two hundred more, to the plantations. 
We had but an indifferent passage, for, being all confined in 
the hold, more than a hundred of our people died for want of 
sweet air; and those that remained were sickly enough, God 
knows. When we came a-shore we were sold to the planters, 
and I was bound for seven years more. As I was no scholar, 
for I did not know my letters, I was obliged to work among the 
negroes ; and I served out my time as in duty bound to do. 

" When my time was expired, I worked my passage home, 
and glad I was to see Old England again, because I loved my 
country. I was afraid, however, tliat I should be indicted for 
a vagabond once more, so did not much care to go down into 
the country, but kept about the town, and did little jobs when I 
could get them. 

" I was very happy in this manner for some time, till one 
evening, coming home from work, two men knocked me down, 
and then desired me to stand. They belonged to a press- 
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gang : I w&s carried before the justice, and, as I cotild give no 
account of myself, I had my choice left, whether to go on 
board a man of war, or list for a soldier. I chose the latter ; 
and, in this post of a gentleman, I served two campaigns in 
Flanders, was at the battles of Yal and Fontenoy, and received 
but one wound, through the breast here ; but the doctor of our 
regiment soon made me well again. 

" When the peace came on I was discharged ; and, as I 
could not work, because my wound was sometimes trouble- 
some, I listed for a landman in the East India Company's 
service. I here fought the French in six pitched battles ; and 
I verily believe, that, if I could read or write, our captain 
would have made me a corporal. But it was not my good 
fortune to have any promotion, for I soon fell sick, and so 
got leave to return home again, witli forty pounds in my 
pocket. This was at the beginning of the present war, and I 
hoped to be set on shore, and to have the pleasure of 
spending my money ; but the government wanted men, and so 
I was pressed for a sailor before ever I could set foot on shore. 

" The boatswain found me, as he said, an obstinate fellow : 
he swore he knew that I understood my business well, 
but that I shammed Abraham,' to be idle ; but God knows, 
I knew nothing of sea-business, and he beat me with- 
out considering what he was about. I had still, however, 
my forty pounds, and that was some comfort to me under 
every beating : and the money I might have had to this day, 
but that our ship was taken by the French, and so I lost all. 

" Our crew was carried into Brest, and many of them died, 
because they were not used to live in a jail ; but, for my part, 
it was nothing to me, for I was seasoned. One night, as I 
was sleeping on the bed of boards, with a warm blanket about 
me, for I always loved to lie well, I was awakened by the 
boatswain, who had a dark lantern in his hand; ^Jack,* says 
he to me, * will you knock out the French sentry's brains ? * 
* I don't care,* says I, striving to keep myself awake, * if I 
lend a hand.' ' Then follow me,' says he, * and I hope we 
shall do business.' So up I got, and tied my blanket, which 
was all the clothes I had, about my middle, and went with 
him to fight the Frenchmen. I hate the French because they 
are all slaves, and wear wooden shoes.' 

* See note, vol. ii., p. 474. 
'* Who holds dragoonB and wooden shoes in soom." — Fopi. Prologue for Dennit, 
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" Though we had no arms, one Englishman is able to 
beat five French at any time ; so we went down to the door, 
where both the sentries were posted, and rushing upon them, 
seized their arms in a moment, and knocked them down. 
From thence nine of us ran together to the quay, and, seizing 
the first boat we met, got out of the harbour, and put to sea. 
We had not been here three days, before we were taken up 
by the Dorset privateer, who were glad of so many good 
hands; and we consented to run our chance. However, we 
had not as much luck as we expected. In three days we fell 
in with the Pompadour privateer, of forty guns, while we had 
but twenty-three ; so to it we went, yard-arm and yard-arm. 
The fight lasted for three hours; and I verily believe we 
should have taken the Frenchman, had we but had some more 
men left behind ; but unfortunately, we lost all our men just 
as we were going to get the victory. 

" I was once more in the power of the French, and I believe 
it would have gone hard with me had I been brought back to 
Brest : but, by good fortune we were retaken by the Viper. 
I had almost forgot to tell you, that in that engagement 
I was wounded in two places : I lost four fingers of the left 
hand, and my leg was shot off. If I had had the good fortune 
to have lost my leg and use of my hand on board a king's 
ship and not aboard a privateer, I should have been entitled to 
clothing and maintenance during the rest of my life ; but that 
was not my chance : one man is bom with a silver spoon in 
his mouth, and another with a wooden ladle. However, 
blessed be God ! I enjoy good health, and will for ever love 
liberty and Old England. Liberty, property, and Old England, 
for ever, huzza ! " 

Thus saying, he limped off, leaving me in admiration at his 
intrepidity and content ; nor could I avoid acknowledging, that 
an habitual acquaintance with misery serves better than phi- 
losophy to teach us to despise it 
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ESSAY XXV. 



SUPPOSBD TO BB WRITTEN BY THE OEDINABT OP NEWGATE. 

Man is a most frail being, incapable of directing his steps, 
unacquainted with what is to happen in this life ; and perhaps 
no man is a more manifest instance of the truth of this maxim, 
than Mr. The. Gibber, just now gone out of the world.' Such 
a variety of turns of fortune, yet such a persevering uniformity 
of conduct, appears in all that happened in his short span, that 
the whole may be looked upon as one regular confusion : every 
action of his life was matter of wonder and surprise, and his 
death was an astonishment. 

This gentleman was bom of creditable parents, who gave him 
a very good education, and a great deal of good learning, so that 
he could read and write before he was sixteen. However, he 
early discovered an inclination to follow lewd courses; he 
refused to take the advice of his parents, and pursued 
the bent of his inclination; he played at cards on Sundays^ 
called himself a gentleman; fell out with his mother and 
laundress; and, even in. these early days, his father was fre- 
quently heard to observe, that young The. — ^would be hanged. 

As he advanced in years, he grew more fond of pleasure ; 
would eat an ortolan for dinner, though he begged the guinea 
that bought it ; and was once known to give three pounds for a 
plate of green peas, which he had collected over-night as charity 
for a friend in distress : he ran into debt with everybody that 
would trust him, and none could build a sconce better than he : 
so that, at last, his creditors swore with one accord that The. — 
would be hanged. 

But, as getting into debt by a man who had no visible means 
but impudence for subsistence, is a thing, that every reader is 
not acquainted with, I must explain that point a little, and that 
to his satisfaction. 

There are three ways of getting into debt ; first, by pushing 
a face, as thus : " You, Mr. Lutestring, send me home six yards 

^ Theopliilii8 Cibber, the son of CoUey, and husband of the famous actress, Susannah 
Gibber (see p. 36), was bom in the great storm of 1703, and was lost at sea in 
1758, while croosing from Chester to Dublin. He was a sad rogue, almost equally 
destitute of either virtue or talent. 
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of that paduasoy, dammee ; — ^but, harkee, don't think I ever 
intend to pay you for it, dammee." At this the mercer laughs 
heartily : cuts off the paduasoy, and sends it home ; nor is he, 
till too late, surprised to find tiie gentleman had said nothing 
but truth, and kept his word. 

The second method of running into debt is called fineering ; 
which is getting goods made up in such a fashion as to be unfit 
for every other purchaser ; and, if the tradesman refuses to giye 
them upon credit, then threaten to leave them upon his hands. 

But the third and best method is called, *' Being the good 
customer." The gentleman first buys some trifle, and pays for 
it in ready-money ; he comes a few days after with nothing 
about hiTin but bank-bills, and buys, we will suppose, a sixpenny 
tweezer-case ; the bills are too great to be changed, so he pro- 
mises to return punctually the day after and pay for what he 
has bought. In this promise he is punctual, and this is 
repeated for eight or ten times, till his face is well known, and 
he has got at last the character of a good customer. By this 
means he gets credit for something considerable, and then 
never pays for it. 

In all this, the young man who is the unhappy subject of our 
present reflections, was very expert ; and could face, fineer, and 
bring custom to a shop with any man in England : none of his 
companions could exceed him in this ; and his very companions 
at last said that The. — ^would be hanged. 

As he grew old, he grew never the better ; he loved ortolans 
and green peas, as before ; he drank gravy-soup when he could get 
it, and always thought his oysters tasted best when he got them 
for nothing, or, which was just the same, when he bought them 
upon tick : thus the old man kept up the vices of the youth, 
and what he wanted in power he made up by inclination ; so 
that all the world thought that old The. — would be hanged. 

And now, reader, I have brought him to his last scene ; a 
scene where, perhaps, my duty should have obliged me to assist. 
You expect, perhaps, his dying words, and the tender farewell 
he took of his wife and children ; you expect an account of his 
coffin and white gloves, his pious ejaculations, and the papers 
he left behind him. In this I cannot indulge your curiosity ; 
for oh ! the mysteries of fate. The. — was drowned ! 

" Reader," as Hervey saith, " pause and ponder ; and ponder 
and pause ; who knows what thy own end may be." 
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THB FOLLOWING WAS WRITTEN AT THE TIME OF THE LAST CORONA- 
TION,« AND SUPPOSED TO COME FROM A COMMON COUNCILMAN. 

Sir, — ^I have the honour of being a common councilman, 
and am greatly pleased with a paragraph from Southampton in 
yours of yesterday. There we learn that the mayor and 
aldermen of that loyal borough had the particular satisfaction 
of celebrating the royal nuptials by a magnificent turtle-feast. 
By this means the gentlemen had the pleasure of filling their 
bellies, and showing their loyalty together. I must confess it 
would give me some pleasure to see some such method of 
testifying our loyalty practised in this metropolis, of which I 
am an unworthy member. Instead of presenting his majesty 
(God bless him) on every occasion with our formal addresses, 
we might thus sit comfortably down to dinner, and wish h\v(\ 
prosperity in a sirloin of beef; upon our army levelling the 
walls of a town, or besieging a fortification, we might at our 
city feast imitate our brave troops, and demolish the walls of 
venison pasty, or besiege the shell of a turtle, with as great a 
certainty of success. 

At present, however, we have got into a sort of dry, unsocial 
manner of drawing up addresses upon every occasion; and 
though I have attended upon six cavalcades, and two foot pro- 
cessions in a single year, yet I came away as lean and hungry 
as if I had been a juryman at the Old Bailey. For my part, 
Mr. Printer, I don't see what is got by these processions and 
addresses, except an appetite, and that, thank Heaven, we have 
all in a pretty good degree, without ever leaving our own 
houses for it. It is true, our gowns of mazarine blue, edged 
with fur, cut a pretty figure enough parading through the 
streets, and so my wife tells me. In fact I generally bow to 
all my acquaintance when thus in full dress ; but alas, as the 
proverb has it, fine clothes never fill the belly. 

But even though all this bustling, parading, and powdering 
through the streets be agreeable enough to many of us, yet I 

* Not in Hiejirtt edition, but inserted in the second. 
> That of Oeoige III. See *' Citizen of the World," Letter cv. and Unacknowledged 
Easays, No. x. 
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would have my brethren consider whether the frequent repeti- 
tion of it be so very agreeable to our betters above. To be 
introduced to court, to see the queen, to kiss hands, to smile 
upon lords, to ogle the ladies, and all the other fine things 
there, may, I grant, be a perfect show to us that view it but 
seldom; but it may be a troublesome business enough to those 
who are to settle such ceremonies as these every day. To use 
an instance adapted to aU our apprehensions — suppose my 
family and I should go to Bartholomew Fair. Very well, going 
to Bartholomew Fair ; the whole sight is a perfect rapture to 
us, who are only spectators once and away; but I am of 
opinion that the wire-walker and fire-eater find no such great 
sport in all this ; I am of opinion, they had as lief remain 
behind the curtain at their own pastimes, drinking beer, eating 
shrimps, and smoking tobacco. 

Besides what can we tell his majesty in all we say on these 
occasions, but what he knows perfectly well already. I believe 
if I were to reckon up, I could not find above five hundred 
disaffected in the whole kingdom, and here are we every day 
telling his majesty how loyal we are. Suppose the addresses 
of a people, for instance, should run thus : May it please your 

M y, we are many of us worth an hundred thousand pounds, 

and are possessed of several other inestimable advantages. For 
the preservation of this money and those advantages we are 

chiefly indebted to your M ^y. We are, therefore, once 

more assembled to assure your M y of our fidelity. This, 

it is true, we have lately assured your M y five or six times, 

but we are willing once more to repeat what can't be doubted, 
and to kiss your royal hand, and the Queen's hand, and thus 
sincerely to convince you that we shall never do anything to 
deprive you of one loyal subject, or any one of ourselves of 
one hundred thousand pounds. Should we not upon reading 
such an address, think that people a little silly, who thus 
made such unmeaning professions. . . . Excuse me, Mr. 
Printer, no man upon earth has a more profound respect for 
the abilities of the aldermen, and the common council than I; 
but I could wish they would not take up a monarch's time in 
these good-natured trifles, who I am told seldom spends a 
moment in vain. 

The example set by the City of London will probably be 
followed by every other community in the British Empire. 
Thus we shall have a new set of addresses from every little 
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borough, with but four freemen and a burgess ; day after day 
shall we see them come up with hearts filled with gratitude, 
laying the vows of a loyal people at the foot of the throne. 
Death ! Mr. Printer, they'll hardly leave our courtiers time to 
scheme a single project for beating the French; and our 
enemies may gain upon us, while we are thus employed in 
telling our goremor how much we intend to keep them 
under. 

But a people by too frequent a use of addresses, may by this 
means, come at last to defeat the very purpose for which they 
are designed. If we are thus exclaiming in raptures upon every 
occasion, we deprive ourselves of the powers of flattery when 
there may be a real necessity. A boy three weeks ago 
swimming across the Thames, was every minute crying out 
for his amusement, " I've got the cr^mp, I've got the cramp." 
The boatmen pushed off once or twice, and they found it was 
fun : he soon after cried out in earnest, but nobody believed 
him, and so he sunk to the bottom. 

In short, sir, I am quite displeased with any unnecessary 
cavalcade whatever; I hope we shall soon have occasion to 
triumph, and then I shall be ready myself either to eat at a 
turtle-feast, or to shout at a bonfire ; and will lend either my 
faggot at the fire, or flourish my hat at every loyal health that 
inay be proposed. 

I am. Sir, &c. 



ESSAY XXVII.^ 

— • — 

TO THE PRINTER. 



Sm, — I am the same common councilman who troubled you 
some days ago. To whom can I complain but to you, for you 
have many a dismal correspondent; in this time of joy my wife 
does not choose to hear me, because she says I am Always 
melancholy when she is in spirits. I have been to see the 
coronation, and a fine sight it was, as I am told. To those who 
had the pleasure of being near spectators, the diamonds I am 
told were as thick as Bristol stones in a show-glass ; the ladies 
and gentlemen walked all along, one foot before another, and 

I Not in itiejirti edition, bat inserted in the stcond. 
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threw their eyes about them, on this side and that, perfectly 
like clockwork. Oh ! Mr. Printer, it had been a fine sight 
indeed, if there was but a little more eating. 

Instead of that, there we sate, penned up in our scaSbldiags 
like sheep upon a market-day in Smithfield ; but the devil a 
thing could I get to eat (God pardon me for swearing) except 
the fragments of a plum-cake, that was all squeezed into crumbs 
in my wife's pocket, as she came through the crowd. 

You must know, sir, that in order to do the thing genteelly, 
and tliat all my family might be amused at the same time, my 
wife, my daughter, and I, took two guinea places for the 
coronation, and I gave my two eldest boys (who, by-the-by, are 
twins, fine children,) eighteenpence a-piece to go to Sudrick 
Fair, to see the court of the black king of Morocco, which will 
serve to please children well enough. 

That we might have good places on the scaffolding, my wife 
insisted upon going at seven o'clock in the evening before the 
coronation, for she said she would not lose a full prospect for 
the world. This resolution I own shocked me. " Grizzle," said 
I to her, " Grizzle my dear, consider that you are but weakly^ 
always ailing, and will never bear sitting out all night upon the 
scaffold. You remember what a cold you caught the last fast- 
day, by rising but half an hour before your time to go ta 
church, and how I was scolded as the cause of it. Besides, my 
dear, our daughter Anna Amelia Wilhelmina Carolina will look 
like a perfect fright if she sits up, and you know the girl's face 
is something at her time of life, considering her fortune is but 
small." " Mr. Grogan," replied my wife, ^* Mr. Grogan, this is 
always the case, when you find me in spirits ; I don't want to 
go, not I, nor I don't care whether I go at all; it is seldom 
that I am in spirits, but this is always the case." In short, 
Mr. Printer, what will you have on't, to the coronation we 
went. 

What difficulties we had in getting a coach, how we were 
shoved about in the mob, how I had my pocket picked of the 
last new almanack, and my steel tobacco-box; how my 
daughter lost half an eye-brow, and her laced shoe in a gutter ; 
my wife's lamentations upon this, with the adventures of the 
crumbled plum-cake, and broken brandy bottle — what need I 
relate -all these ? we suffered this, and ten times more, before 
we got to our places. 

At last, however, we were seated. My wife is certainly an 
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heart of oak ; I thought sitting up in the damp night-air would 
have killed her. I have known her for two months take 
possession of our easy chair, mobbed up in flannel nightcaps » 
and trembling at a breath of air ; but she now bore the night 
as merrily as if she had sat up at a christening. My daughter 
and she did not seem to value it of a farthing. She told me 
two or three stories that she knows will always make me 
laugh, and my daughter sxmg me the noontide air towards one 
o'clock in the morning. However, with all their endeavours, I 
was as cold and as dismal as ever I remember. If this be the 
pleasures of a coronation, cried I to myself, I had rather see 
the court of king Solomon in all his glory at my ease in 
Bartholomew Fair. 

Towards morning sleep began to come fast upon me ; and 
the sun rising and warming the air, still inclined me to rest a 
little. You must know, sir, that I am naturally of a sleepy con- 
stitution. I have often sat up at table with my eyes open, and 
have been asleep all the while. What will you have on't, just 
about eight o'clock in the morning I fell fast asleep. I fell into 
the most pleasing dream in the world, I shall never forget it ; I 
dreamed that I was at my Lord Mayor's feast, and had scaled 
the crust of a venison pasty. I kept eating and eating in my 
sleep, and thought I could never have enough. After some 
time the pasty methought was taken away, and the dessert was 
brought in its room. Thought I to myself, if I have not got 
enough of the venison, I am resolved to make it up by the 
largest snap at the sweetmeats. Accordingly, I grasped a 
whole pyramid ; the rest of the guests seeing me with so much, 
one gave me a snap, and the other gave me a snap. I was 
pulled this way by my neighbour on the right hand, and that 
by my neighbour on the left ; but still kept my ground without 
flinching, and continued eating and pocketing as fast as I could. 
I never was so pulled and hauled in my whole life. At length, 
however, going to smell to a lobster that lay before nie, methought 
it caught me with its claws fast by the nose. The pain I felt 
upon this occasion is inexpressible, in fact it broke my dream. 
When awaking I found my wife and daughter applying a 
smelling bottle to my nose, and telling me it was time to go 
home ; they assured me every means had been tried to awake 
me while the procession was going forward, but that I still 
continued to sleep till the whole ceremony was over. 
Mr. Printer, this is a hard case, and as I read your most 
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ingemous work, it will be some comfort when I see this 
inserted, to find that — I write for it too. 

I am, Sir, your distressed humble servant, 

L. Gbogan. 



ESSAY XXVIII. 



THE DOUBLB TRANSFORaCATION : A TALE.» 

Secluded from domestic strife, 

Jack Book- worm led a college life ; 

A fellowship at twenty-five 

Made him the happiest man alive ; 

He drank his glass and crack'd his joke. 

And Freshmen wonder'd as he spoke. 

Such pleasures, unallay'd with care. 
Could any accident impair ? 
Could Cupid's shaft at length transfix, 
Our swain arrived at thirty-six? 
O had the archer ne'er come down 
To ravage in a country town ! 
Or Flavia been content to stop 
At triumphs in a Fleet-street shop. 
had her eyes forgot to blaze ! 
Or Jack had wanted eyes to gaze. 
O ! — But let exclamation cease. 
Her presence banish'd all his peace. 
So with decorum all things carry'd ; 
Miss frown'd and blush'd, and then was — married. 

Need we expose to vulgar sight. 
The raptures of the bridal night ? 
Need we intrude on hallow'd ground, 
Or draw the curtains closed around ? 
Let it suffice, that each had charms ; 
He clasp'd a goddess in his arms ; 
And, tho' she felt his usage rough, 
Yet in a man 'twas well enough. 

> See vol. i., p. 99. 
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The honey-moon like lightening flew, 
The second brought its transports too. 
A third, a fourth, were not amiss, 
The fifth was friendship mix'd with bliss : 
But, when a twelvemonth pass'd away, 
Jack found his goddess made of clay ; 
Found half the charms that deck'd her face. 
Arose from powder, shreds, or lace ; 
But still the worst remained behind, 
That very face had robb'd her mind. 

Skill'd in no other arts was she. 
But dressing, patching, repartee ; 
And, just as humour rose or fell. 
By turns a slattern or a belle : 
'Tis true she dress'd with modem grace. 
Half naked at a ball or race ; 
But when at home, at board or bed, 
Five greasy nightcaps wrapp'd her head. 
Could so much beauty condescend 
To be a dull domestic friend ? 
Could any curtain-lectures bring 
To decency so fine a thing ? 
In short, by night, 'twas fits or fretting ; 
By day, 'twas gadding or coquetting. 

Fond to be seen, she kept a bevy 
Of powder'd coxcombs at her levy ; 
The 'squire and captain took their stations, 
And twenty other near relations ; 
Jack suck'd his pipe, and often broke 
A sigh in suffocating smoke ; 
While all their hours were passed between 
Insulting repartee or spleen. 

Thus as her faults each day were known, 
He thinks her features coarser grown ; 
He fancies every vice she shows. 
Or thins her lip, or points her nose : 
Whenever rage or envy rise. 
How wide her mouth, how wild her eyes ! 
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He Imows not how, but so it is, 
Her face is grown a knowing phiz ; 
And, though her fops are wondVous civil, 
He thinks her ugly as the deviL 

Now, to perplex the ravell'd noose. 
As each a different way pursues. 
While sullen or loquacious strife 
Promised to hold them on for li/e, 
That dire disease, whose ruthless power, 
Withers the beauty's transient flower : 
Lo ! the small-pox, whose horrid glare, 
Levell'd its terrors at the fair; 
And, rifling every youthful grace. 
Left but the remnant of a face. 

The glass, grown hateful to her sight, 
Eeflected now a perfect fright : 
Each former art she vainly tries 
To bring back lustre to her eyes. 
In vain she tries her paste and creams. 
To smooth her skin or hide its seams ; 
Her country beaux and city cousins, 
Lovers no more ; flew off by dozens : 
The 'squire himself was seen to yield. 
And even the captain quit the field. 

Poor Madam now condemned to hack 
The rest of life with anxious Jack, 
Perceiving others fairly flown 
Attempted pleasing him alone. 
Jack soon was dazzled to behold 
Her present face surpass the old ; 
With modesty her cheeks are dyed, 
Humility displaces pride ; 
For tawdry finery is seen, 
A person ever neatly clean : 
No more presuming on her sway 
She learns good nature every day. 
Serenely gay, and strict in duty. 
Jack finds his wife a perfect beauty. 
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A NEW SIMILE, IN THE MANNER OF SWIFT. » 

Long had I sought in vain to find ' 
A likeness for the scrihhling kind ; 
The modem scribhling kind, who write, 
In wit, and sense, and nature's spite : 
Till reading, I forget what day on, 
A chapter out of Tooke!s Pantheon ; 
I think I met with something there, 
To suit my purpose to a hair ; 
But let us not proceed too furious, 
First please to turn to God Mercurius ; 
You'll find him pictured at full length 
In book the second, i>age the tenth : 
The stress of all my proofs on him I lay, 
And now proceed we to our simile. 

Imprimis, pray observe his hat 
Wings upon either side — mark that. 
Well ! what is it from thence we gather ? 
Why these denote a brain of feather. 
A brain of feather ! very right. 
With wit that's flighty, learning light ; 
Such as to modern bard *s decreed : 
A just comparison, — proceed. 

In the next place, his feet peruse. 
Wings grow again from both his shoes ; 
Designed, no doubt, their part to bear. 
And waft his godship through the air ; 
And here my simile unites. 
For in a modem poet's flights, 
I'm sure it may be justly said. 
His feet are useful as his head. 

> Set Tol. I, p. 103. 
' " I long had rack'd my brmiiis to find." 

Firtt EdUion. 
VOL. IIL 
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Lastly, vouchsafe t' observe his hand, 
FiU'd with a snake-incircled wand ; 
By classic authors, term'd caducis. 
And highly famed for several uses. 
To wit — ^most wond'rously endued. 
No poppy water half so good ; 
For let folks only get a touch, 
It's soporific virtue*s such, 
Tho* ne'er so much awake before. 
That quickly they begin to snore. 
Add too, what certain writers tell, 
With this he drives men's souls to helL 

Now to apply, begin we then ; 
His wand's a modem author's pen ; 
The serpents round about it twin'd. 
Denote him of the reptile kind ; 
Denote the rage with which he writes. 
His frothy slaver, venom'd bites ; 
An equal semblance still to keep. 
Alike too both conduce to sleep. 
This diflTrencJe only, as the God, 
Drove souls to Tart'rus with his rod; 
With his goosequill the scribbling elf,' 
Instead of others, damns himself. 

And here my simile almost tript, 
Yet grant a word by way of postscript. 
Moreover, Merc'ry had a failing : 
Well ! what of that ? out with it— stealing ; 
In which all modem bards agree. 
Being each as great a thief as he : 
But ev'n this deity's existence, 
Shall lend my simile assistance. 
Our modem bards ! why what a pox 
Are they but senseless stones and blocks ? 

*J. B. 
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^ The late Mr. Thomas Wright, printer, a man of literary observation and 
experience, had, during his connection with these periodical publications in 
which the early works of Gbldsmidh were originally contained, carefully 
marked the ssTeral compositions of the different writers, as they were 
deliTered to him to print. — Ena/y9 qmA CrUidtms of Br, OoldimUhf 8 vols. 
12mo. 1798 (Frefiuse to toL ii.) 
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OK PUBLIC EEJOICIXOS FOE VICTOEY. 

While out fleets and armies are eaming laurels abroad ; while victory 
eourts us from every quarter ; ' while our soldiers and sailors not only 
retrieve the fame of English vdour, but raise our reputation above whatever 
histoiT can show, and mark the reign of Georg:e the Second as the great 
perioa of British glory, our citizens and mechanics at home are by no means 
idle, but deal blow for blow, and once more slay the slain. 

If triumphs are gained abroad, we shout for the victory at home ; if they 
illuminate a city that soon must fall with infernal Are of bombs and hand- 
grenades, we illuminate our streets not less with faggots and candles ; if 
tiieir artillery thunders destruction in the ears of the enemy, we echo them 
with squibs and crackers at home, no less terrt^dnff to a female ear ! if 
some, bravely fighting for their country, lose their uves and fall dead on 
the field of battle in its defence, we have our bouts as well as they, and can 
produce our hundreds who have upon this occasion bravely become votaries 
for their countir, and with true patriotism not disdained to fall dead — 
drunk in every nouse : — ^* fortunata mors, qusB naturae debita pro patria 
potissimum reddita est ! '' 

Though my own circumstances are so disposed as neither to be augmented 
by a victory, nor influenced by a defeat, yet I cannot behold the universal 
joy of my countrymen without a secret exultation, and am induced to forget 
the ravages of war and human calamity in national satisfaction. I could 
not, therefore, help, upon our recent conquest, to pursue the triumph from 
face to face, to see its diflbrent eflects upon the different ranks of people, and 
increase my own satisfaction, as if by reflection from theirs. 

Resolvea, therefore, to seek adventures from Lud^te to Charing 
Cross, I left my lodgings' on the night of the illumination; with all the 
intrinsic nothingness of a busy man, yet with the seeming importance of a 
man of business ; determined to jostle in every crowd, to mix in every com- 
pany, and peep in at every frequented place of resort. 

llie first scene curiosity led me to was Ashley's Punch-house,^ where the 

> From No. 6 of The Busy Body for Saturday, 20th October, 1759. 

> Capture of Tioonderoga (27th July, 1759), battle of Minden (Ist Aug., 1759), 
conquest of Quebec (18th Sept, 1759). 

a Goldsmith's residence at this time was at No. 12, Green Arbour Court, Old Bailey. 
^ A fiunous punch-house, *' third door from Fleet Bridge," established in or before 
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whole company seemed deeply attentiye to the old waiter, who juaaJky 
serves his customers with politics and punch. He was on this oocaaioiii 
giving his audience a geographical description of the city of Paris. ** Paris 
may be about two hundred miles off ; it is half as big as London ; there they 
make your lace and such sort of stuff; it is a very pretty place to be sure, 
and would afford our battalions of guards very pretty picking. The walls 
cannot stand a siege of four-and-twenty hours ; it is nothing but sweeping 
up through the kingdom and taking Lewis the Small by the beard. Lord, 
Sir, they could never stand it ; for how can French fellows fight when they 
are dnmk with punch? If I were Secretary of State, may this be my 
poison,' but I would show them a trick. Only sail upforty men of war to 
their very gates, and where would they be then ? " The whole company, 
who were every bit as sanguine as he, acquiesced in the justice and vigour 
of his measures ; the French monarch was deposed, the English standard was 
erected upon the Bastile, and every person present seemed to enjoy the 
plunder by anticiiwition. 

Upon leaving this, my attention was next attracted bv a poor tradesman 
and nis wife, who were at variance in the streets. The woman, whose 
patriotism was by no means so strong as that of her husband, was assuring 
the mob, who had officiously gathered round, not to prevent but to promote 
a quarrel, that he had sent his waistcoat to the pawnbroker's in order to buy 
candles for the illumination. The husband, who was, it seems, a journey- 
man shoemaker, damned her for being a Jacobite in her heart ; that she had 
not a spice of loyalty in her whole body ; that ^e was as fond of getting 
drunk one day as another. ^* If the French had got the better," continues 
he, *' what would have become of our property? If mounseers in wooden 
shoes come among us, what would become of the aentle crafty what would 
become of the nation, when perhaps Madame Pompadour' herself might have 
shoes scooped out of an old pear-tree ; and (raising his voice) you ungratefoi 

slut, tell me if the French papishes had come over, d ^n my blood, what 

would have become of our religion? " * 

Going un Fleet Street, I could not avoid admiring the artificial day that 
was formea by lights placed in every window : every face dressed in smiles, 
the mob shouting, rockets flying, women persecuted by squibs and crackers, 
and yet seeming pleased with their distress, served to enhven the scene, and 
might have relaxed the brow even of rigid philosophy. 

In all this confusion, I could not avoia that pleasing serenity which, 
from the appearance of such pageants as these, often steals upon the 
mind, and msensibly operates upon the spirits of the wise as well as the 
vulgar. How blest am I, said I to myself, who make one in this glorious 
political society, which thus preserves liberty to mankind and to itself; 
who rejoice only in their conquest over slavery, and bring mankind from 
bondage into freedom. Thus solitary as I am, am I not greater than an 
host of slaves ? I, who in my little sphere contribute to the happiness 
of mankind; am I not greater than tne greatest monarch, whose only 
boast is unbounded power ? 

Let him dictate to his slaves, and ride upon the neck of submission. My 
king, my country, and I, are Mends together, and by a mutual intercourse 
of kindness and dutv, give and receive social happiness. 

In the midst of these pleasing reflections, as I was proceeding with a 
stately pace, and with all the solemnity of a newly acquired and oonsoious 

1735, by James Ashley, who claimed the merit of being the first person who retailed 
punch in small quantities. There is a scarce engraved portrait of him. He died 6th 
July, 1776, aged 78. 

* See vol. i., p. 60 ; vol. ii., p. 96. « The favourite mistress of Louis XV. 

» Compare Letter IV. of " The Citixen of the World " (voL ii., p. 96). 
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dignity, I heard a hissing noise in one of the tafls of my wig, and looking 
alraut, soon perceived a stream of fire dashing from my right ear. I fled, 
it followed ; I shook my head ; it was pinned too close to be shook off, and 
just as I arriyed at George's,* it went on in a bounce. 

I was too much discomposed to pursue my meditations after so unlucky 
an accident, therefore took refuge in the conee-room, where I found a very 
merry group gathered round a gentleman whom I at first imagined to be 
reading the Gazette, but coming closer, found it to be an heroic poem upon 
the conquest of Minorca. Never was there a more severe satire than this 
upon the nation which it had endeavoured to celebrate ! Every ezagcerated 
compliment now bore the appearance of the keenest irony. The ohiiaren of 
Mars, the thunderbolts of war, the conquest of the world, were now con- 
strued as burlesque, and served at intervals to make the company burst 
into loud fits of laughter. Where the whiskered French soldier was com- 
pared to a lion, the company immediately conceived the idea of a cat ; and 
.while the poet described his countrymen as clad in terrors, they were now 
universally allowed to want part of the equipage, as they had no spirits. 

From hence I travelled to Slaughter's,' where one of the company was 
haranguing tiie rest, and assuring them that he believed not one syllable of 
the matter. ** Bo you think," says he, '' that the French are such fools as 
to let us deprive them of one of their greatest and most useful possessions ? 
Eidioulous ! I'll hold any one twenty pounds " — " Done, sir," says one of 
the company," " I'll take it up."—" I mean sir," replied the orator, " I'll 
hold twenty pounds that by next post they sinff Te Devm, or contradict our 
Gazette." To this the other had nothing to reply, and our orator remained 
master of the field. 

The Smyrna' was the last place I visited on this occasion. The company 
here were prescribinff terms of peace to the enemy, whom they looked upon 
as utterly undone ; tiiey first insisted upon our keeping all North America ; 
they were next for circumscribing the number of the French fleet ; for 
getting back Minorca ; for insisting on a carte blanche. With them, our 
victory seemed only gained to defer the happiness of peace ; they would 
have everything sett^ in such a manner, as that we could annoy our 
enemies at pleasure, without Iheir having any power to hurt us. In short, 
with an exag^rated, vet perhaps pardonable triumph, they were for dic- 
tating terms of peace, that none but a conquered nation could submit to. 
As I perceived now that I spoke to men who could hearken to and under- 
stand reason, I addressed one of them as follows : 

"The only use of victory is peace. Proposals for a reconciliation are 
never made with so good a grace as from a victorious army. It is very 
possible for a country to be very victorious and very wretched. The vic- 
tories of Sweden have oppressed that people so much, as to render them 
quite insignificant in the political scale of Europe ever since. It is but pro- 
longing the wished-for peace, to prescribe such terms as is consistent 
neither with the interest or the honour of our enemies to accept. It is but 
rendering us ridiculous, to expect such terms as we can never compel them to. 

"A country at war resemoles a fiambeaux, the brighter it bums, the 
sConer it is often wasted. The exercise of war for a short time may be 
useful to society, which grows putrid by a long stagnation. Vices spring uo 
in a long continued peace, from too great an admiration of commerce and 
too great a contempt for arms ; war corrects these abuses, if of but a short con- 
tinuance. But when prolonysred beyond that useful period, it is apt to involve 
society in every distress. The property of a country, by its continuance, is 
transferred from the industrious to the enterprising ; from men of abilities, 
to men of no other qualification but bravery ; every man who is enriched 

» See p.'38. » &e p. 152. ' See p. 41. 
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by the trade of war, is only rewarded from the spoils of some onliaipf mem- 
ber of society, who could no longer live by the trade of peace. Now ; now, 
then, is the tune to offer terms of accommodation : and as we conquer our 
enemies in war, so let as excel them in generosity. Let us sheath the swoid 
that has already reeked with too much blood. Let victory be attended by 
peace ; for peace is the only triumph of victory." 



ESSAY n.' 

» — 

OK THE DIFFEBEXT SCHOOLS OF ICTSIC. 

A SCHOOL in the polite arts properly signifies that succession of artists, 
which has learned tne principles of the art from some eminent master, 
either by hearing bis lessons or studying his works, and consec^uentLy who 
imitate his manner either through design or from habit. Musicians seem 
aCTced in mftking only three principal schools in music : namely, the school 
of Pergolesi^ in Italy, of Liuli* in France, and of Handel in Enjgland; 
though some are for making Rameau the founder of a new school, dmerent 
from those of the former, as he is the inventor of beauties peculiarly his own. 

Without aU doubt Pergolesi's music deserves the first rank; though 
excelling neither in variety of movements, number of parts, nor unex«- 
pected ^hts, yet he is universally allowed to be the musical Raphael of 
Italy. ^Hiis great master's principal art consisted in knowing how to excite 
our passions by sounds, which seem frequently opposite to the passion they 
would express : by slow solemn sounds ne is sometimes known to throw us 
into all the rage of battle ; and, even by faster movements, he excites 
melancholy in every heart tiiat sounds are capable of affecting. This is a 
talent, which seems bom with the artist. We are unable to tell why such 
sounds afiect us : they seem no way imitative of the passion they would 
express, but operate upon us by an inexpressible sympathy ; the onginal of 
wMch is as inscrutable as the secret springs of life itself. To this excellence 
he adds another, in which he is superior to every other artist of the pro- 
fession, the happy transition from one passion to another. No dramatic 
poet better knows to prepare his incidents than he : the audience are pleased 
m those intervals of passion, with the delicate, the simple harmony, if I 
may so express it, in which the parts are all thrown into figures, or often 
are barely unison. His melodies also, where no passion is expressed, give 
equal pleasure from this delicate simplicity : and I need only instance that 
song in the Serva Padrona, which begins Lo conosco d quegV ooc^i, as one of 
the finest instances of excellence in tne duo. 

The Italian artists in general have followed his maimer, yet seem fond 
of embellishing the delicate simplicity of the original. Their style in musio 
seems somewhat to resemble that of Seneca in iKTiting, where tiiere are some 

»From "The British Magarine" for 1760, p. 74. "The British Magarine, or 
Monthly Bepository for Gentlemen and Ladies, printed for James Rivington and James 
Fletcher at the Oxford Theatre, and H. Payne, at Dryden's Head, in Patemoster- 
row." The first number (price sixpence) was published on the Ist January, 1760. For 
this Magazine Smollett wrote his capital story of " Sir Launoelot Greaves." Goldsmitli 
is said to have contributed in all twenty-one papers to the British Magazine ; though, 
when he collected his Essays in 1765, he acknowledged only/cnir. 

3 Giovanni Battista Pergolesi, bom at Caaano, near Naples, in 1704, died 1737. 

' John Baptist LuUi, bom at Florence, 1638, died 1687. 
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beantiM starts of thought ; but the whole is filled with studied elegance 
and tmaffectiiig affectation. 

Lulli| in France, iirst attempted the improvement of their music, which 
in general resembled that of our old solemn chaunts in churches. It is 
worthy of remark in general, that the music of every country is solemn in 
proportion as the inhabitants are merry ; or, in other words, the merriest, 
spnghtliest nations are remarked for having the slowest music ; and those 
whose character it is to be melancholy, are pleased with the most brisk and 
airy movements. Thus la France, roland, Ireland, and Switzerland, the 
national music is slow, melancholy, and solemn ; in Italy, England, Spain, 
and Germany, it is faster, proportionably as the people are grave. LuUi 
only changea a bad manner, which he found, for a bad one of his own. 
His drowsy pieces are played still to the most sprightly audience that can 
be conceived; and even though Rameau,* who is at once a musician and a 
philosopher, has shown, both by precept and example, what improvements 
French music may still admit of, yet his countiTinen seem little convinced by 
his reasonings ; and the Font-neuf taste, as it is called, still prevails in 
their best performances. 

The English school was first planned by Purcell. He attempted to unite 
the Italian manner, that prevailed in his time, with the ancient Celtic carol 
and the Scotch ballad, which probably had also its origin in Italy ; for some 
of the best Scotch ballads, — ** The Broom of Cowdenknows," for instance — 
are still ascribed to David Rizzio. But be that as it will, his manner was 
something peculiar to the English ; and he might have continued as head of 
the English school, had not his merits been entirely eclipsed by Handd. 
Handel, though originally a Qerman, yet adopted the English manner ; he 
had long laboured to please by Italian composition, but without success ; 
and though his English Oratorios are accounted inimitable, yet his Italian 
Operas are fallen into oblivion. Fcrgolesi excelled in passionate simplicity ; 
Lull! was remarkable for creating a new species of music, where all is 
elegant, but nothing passionate or sublime : Handel's true characteristic is 
sublimity ; he has employed all the variety of sounds and parts in all his 
pieces : the performances of the rest may be pleasing, thougn executed by 
few performers ; his require the full band. The attention ia awakened, the 
soul ia roused up at his pieces ; but distinct pasdon is seldom expressed. In 
this particular he has seldom found success : he has been obliged, in order 
to express passion, to imitate words by sounds, which though it gives the 
pleasure which imitation always produces, yet it £dlsof exciting those lasting 
affections, which it is in the power of sounds to produce. In a word, no man 
ever understood harmony so well as he ; but in melody he has been exceeded 
by several. 

To the Author of the Britieh Magazine. 

[OBJIOTIOKS BT ▲ OOKBESPOMDEKT, WITH QOLDSMITH^S BXPUKS.] 

As you are to be supposed accountable for every article that appears 
in your collection, I must ask your leave to object against some things 
advanced in your Magazine of January, imder the title of ** The Different 
Schools of Music." The author of this article seems too hasty in 
degrading the harmonious' Furcell from the head of the English School, 

' John Philip Bameau (styled by hu ooantiTineii " The Newton of Harmony,") bom 
ftt Dijon 1683, died at Paris in 1767. 

' Had the Objector said mdodioui Parcel}, it had testified at least a greater 
acquaintance with music, and Puroeli^s peculiar excellence. Puroell in melody is 
frj^nently great : his song made in lus last sickness, called ** Boey Bowers," is a fine 
instance of this ; but in harmony he is far short of the meanest of our modem com- 
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to erect in liis room a foreigner (Handel), ^ho iiaa not yet formed anj 
school.^ The gentleman, wken ne comes to commimioate bis thoaghtB 
upon the different schoolA of painting, may as well place Rubens at the 
head of the English painters, oecause he left some monuments of his art 
in England.* He says that Handel, though originally a German (as most 
certainly he was, and continued so to his last breath), yet adopted the 
English manner.' Yes, to be sure, just as much as Rubens the painter did. 
Your correspondent, in the course of his discoyeries, tells us, besides, that 
some of the best Scotch ballads (*' The Broom of Cowdenl^nows," for instance) 
are still ascribed to Dayid Rizzio.** This Rizzio must haye been a most 

posers, his fttUest hjurmonies being exceedingly sunple. His opera of ' * Prinoe Arthur,** 
the words of which were Diyden's, ia reckoned his finest piece. Bat what is that, in 
point of hannony, to what we every day hear from modem masters ? In short, with 
respect to genius, Fnrcell had a fine one ; he greatly improved an art but little known 
in England before his tune : for this he deserves our applause ; but the present 
prevailing taste in music is very different from what he left it> and who was the 
improver since his time we shall see by and by. — Goldsmith. 

' Handel may be said as justly as any man, not Peigolesi excepted, to have founded 
a new school of music When he first came into England, his music was entirely 
Italian : he composed for the Opera ; and though, even then, his pieces were liked, * 
yet did they not meet with universal approbation. In those he has too servilely 
imitated the modem vitiated Italian taste, by placing what foreigners call the point 
cPorgue too closely and injudiciously. But in his oratorios he is perfectly an original 
genius. In these, by steering between the manners of Italy and England, he has 
strack out new harmonies, and formed a species of music different firom aU others. 
He has left some excellent and eminent scholars, particularly Worgan and Smitli, 
who compose nearly in his manner ; a manner as different from Pureell*s as from 
that of modem Italy. Consequently, Handel may be placed at ihe head of the 
English school — Goldsmith. 

> The Objector will not have HandeVs school to be called an English school, 
because he was a German. Handel, in a great measure, found in Enghuid those 
essential differences which characterise his music : we have already shown that he bad 
them not upon his arrival. Had Bubens come over to England but moderately 
skilled in his art ; had he learned here all his excellency in colouring and correctness 
of designing ; had he left several scholars, excellent in his manner behind him ; I 
should not scruple to call the s^ool erected by him, the English school of painting. 
It is not the country in which a man is bom, but his peculiar style either in painting 
or in music, that constitutes him of this or that school. Thus Champagne, who 
painted in the manner of the French school, is always placed among the painters of 
that school, though he was bom in Flanders, and should consequently, by the 
Objector^s rule, be placed among the Flemish painters. Kneller is placed in the 
German school, and Ostade in the Dutch, though both bom in the same city. 
Primatis, who may be truly said to have founded the Roman school, was bom in 
Bologna ; though, if his country was to determine his school, he should have been 
placed in the Lombard. There might several other instances be produced ; but these, 
it is hoped, will be sufficient to prove that Handel, though a German, may be placed 
at the head of the English school. — Goldsmith. 

' Handel was orij^nally a (German ; but, by a long continuance in England, he 
might have been looked upon as natuxalised to the country. I don't pretend to be a 
fine writer : however, if the gentleman dislikes the expression (although he must be 
convinced it is a common one), I wish it were mended. — Goldsmith. 

* I said they were ascribed to David Biizio. That they are, the Objector need only 
look into Mr. Oswald's " Collection of Scotch Tunes," and he will there find not only 
<<The Broom of Cowdenknows," but also ''The Black Eagle," and several other of 
the best Scotch tunes ascribed to him. Though this might be a sufficient answer, yet 
I must be permitted to go fistrther, to tell the Objector the opinion of our best modem 
xnufliGians in this particular. It is the opinion of the melodious Geminiani, that we 
have in the dominions of Great Britain no original muiJc, except the Irish; the 
Scotch and English being originally borrowed from the Italians. And that his 
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original genius, or have possessed extraordinary imitative powers, to have 
eome, so advanced in life as be did, from Italy, and strike so &r out of 
the common road of his own country's music. 

A mere fiddler,* a shallow coxcomb, a giddy, insolent, worthless fellow, to 
compose such pieces as nothing but genuine sensibility of mind, and an 
exquisite feeling of those passions which animate only the finest souls, could 
dictate ; and in a manner, too, so extravagantly distant from that to which 
he had all his life been accustomed ! It is imfmssible. He might, indeed, 
have had presumption enough to add some flourishes to a few favourite airs, 
like a cobbler of old plays, when he takes it upon him to mend Shakspeare. 
So far he might go ; out farther it is impossible for any one to believe, that 
has but just ear enough to distinguish between the Italian and Scotch music, 
and is disposed to consider the subject wl^the least d^ree of attention. — 
I am, &o. S. R.— Fe6. 18, 1760. 



ESSAY III. 



A DEEAM. 

The Fountain of Fine Sense* 

I FAKCTEB myself placed at the foot of a high mountain, and saw round 
toe several people who were preparing to climb up its steepy side. Desirous 
of knowing whither they were going, 1 mixed in tne crowd, and attempted to 
ascend as well as tlie rest. Near half way to the top I perceived a foimtain, 
of which several drank with the utmost eagerness ; and not even the pump- 
room at Bath could be filled with a greater variety of characters. Loros, 
bishops, squires, tradesmen, and men without trades, strove each for a 
draught ; and as each drank he seemed intoxicated, though but with water. 
The drinkers spoke frequently without understanding what they said ; they 
decided magisterially on subjects which they did not comprehend ; ana 
judged of works they had never seen. They talked of pamting without 
knowing the elements of tlie art ; and decided upon music without having 

opinion in this respect is jnst (for I would not be swayed merely by authorities), it is 
very reasonable to sappose ; first, from the oonfonnity between the Scotch and 
andent Italian music. They, who compare the old French Yaudevilles, brought from 
Italy by Rinuocini, with those pieces ascribed to David Bixzio, who was pretty nearly 
cotemporary with him, will find a strong resemblance, notwithstanding the opposite 
characters of the two nations which have preserred those pieces. When I would have 
them compared, I mean I would haTe their bases compared, by which the similitude 
may be most exactly seen. Secondly, it ii reasonable, from the ancient music of the 
Scotch, which is still preserved in the Highlands, and which bears no resemblance at 
all to the music of the Low -country. The Highland tunes are sung to Irish words, 
and flow entirely in the Irish manner. On the other hand, the Lowland music is 
always sung to Bnglish words. — Qoldsxith. 

> David Bizzio was neither a mere fiddler, nor a shallow coxcomb, nor a worthless 
fellow, nor a stranger in Scotland. He had, indeed, been brought over from 
Piedmont, to be put at the head of a band of music, by King James V., one of the 
most elegant princes of his time, an exquisite judge of music, as well as of poetry, 
architecture, and all the fine arts. Bizzio, at the time of his death, had been above 
twenty years in Scotland : he was secretary to the queen, and at the same time 
an agent from the pope ; so that he could not be so obscure as he has been 
lepresented. — Goldsmith. 

> From " The British Magazine'' for May 1760, p. 129. 
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an ear to difltingnifth liarmonT. Notliiiig in short oould be more ridicfnloiu 
than their conversation. They in general aimed at being sabers of good 
things, which some uttered with solemn pride, and others witli petulant 
loquacity. 

A lady accosted a certain nobleman : " My dear lord," sa^ she, " are we 
to expect no production of yours this season ? I am so fatigued with the 
works of those mercenary writers for bread, that I protest if I don't see 
Bomething new of yours, I shall absolutely discontmue my studies, and 
return to pi<}uet." " Excuse me, madam,'* replied his lordship, '* I should 
be veiT willmg to publish my works, if there were many such judges as 
you ; out alas I we nave neither taste, sentiment, nor genius amongst us; we 
are quite fallen ; none are capable of distinguishing true delicacy : would 
you toink, madam, that mj yolume of philosophicalpoems would not go off, 
and yet the yery same ju^^ had bought Pope's Works with great eager- 
ness r* No, madam, 1 shall reserve my fature productions for posterity, 
who, I flatter myself, will give them a more favourable reception." 

In another quarter I perceived a well-dressed poet reading his manuscript 
to a ragged brother, who seemed in raptures with every line of it ; he nraised 
the language, sentiment, and sublimity; shruggea up his Moulders in 
extasy, and flourished his hands with entnusiasm. As the emperors formerly 
paid poets for every line they Uked, so on the contrary our ragged poet was 
paid for every line ne happened to praise ; the writer reading it to him not 
for the sake of his corrections but ms flattery. 

My attention was called off from this couple to another, where a young* 
man dressed in shabby finery was asking another, who seemed to be a noUe- 
man by his appearance, for a subscription. *' Excuse me, sir," replied his 
lordship, "I never subscribe except for prints or drawings; for I am 
resolved to encourage and revive the fine arts among us, and even vie with. 
Italy for the superioribr.' 

Disgusted with suen conversation, I was upon the point of returning 
back ; when one of the crowd, addressing me, said, *' Dear sir, won't yoa 
drink before you ^ ? here you are got to the fountain of fine sense, and yet 
are goinf away without tasting." " What ! " replied I, " is this ike foun- 
tain of mie sense ? " ** Yes, sir," said he, " and as soon as you shall have 
drank of its waters, you wUl find yourself every whit as amiable and pleasing 
as the rest of the oompany." '* Excuse me, sir," says I, '* if the waters are 
to have the same effect upon me that I see them have upon the rest of the 
company, I disclaim all pretensions to fijie sense, and am muoh better 
pleased with common sense." '* Ah, my dear su*," returned he, with a 
shrug, '^ keep your common sense for a circle of Hollanders or aldermen. 
Without taste, virtue, and delicacy, how insipid is every society I " 

1 was just upon the point of descending the mountam, when I perceived 
some persons at the summit ; and though I knew it must cost me great 
pains, did what I could to join them. When with incredible labour 1 had 
gained it, I there found a second fountain, round which several persons were 
placed, who drank freely of its waters ; and seemed at once to unite gravity, 
sense, and humour. Here I perceived people of all the nations of Europe 
entertaining each other without rancour, wrangling, or envy. There 
Metastasio and Maffei paid their mutual compliments, and attempted each 
other's improvement ; there Voltaire and the royal Prussian gave and 
received fame reciprocally; Gresset and Piron read their works to each 
other with delight ; and {here I saw Johnson, Gray, and Mason, with some 
other authors of our own country, conveying strong sense in the wildest 
sallies of poetical enthusiasm. Pleased with the company, I was just going 
to take a draught of the delicious fountain, when an old agreeable acquain- 
tance, who had been long posted there, and who shall be nameless, wdcomed 
me with so violent a shake by the hand that I awoke, and received no other 
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benefit from my imaginary journey, than a certain oonviotion that a shallow 
understanding genendly aspires at the reputation of wit ; but true geniua 
ever chooses to wear the appearance of good sense. 



ESSAY IV.> 



THE HISTOBT OF CABOLAN, THE LAST lEISH BABD.* 

Thebe can be perhaps no greater entertainment than to compare the rude 
Celtic simplicity with modem refinement. Books, howerer, seem incapable 
of furnishing tne parallel ; and to be acquainted with tilie ancient manners 
of our own ancestors, we should endeayour to look for their remains in 
those countries, which, being in some measure retired from an intercourse 
with other nations, are still untinctured with foreign refinement, langpiage, 
or breeding. 

The Irish will satisfy curiosity in this reroect preferably to all other 
nations I haye seen. They in several parts of that country still adhere to 
their ancient language, dress, fomiture, and superstitions ; several customs 
exist among them that still speak their original; and in some respects, 
Osesar's description of the Ancient Britons is applicable to these. 

Their Bards, in particular, are still held in great veneration among them ; 
those traditional heralds are invited to every funeral, in order to fill up the 
intervals of the howl with tlieir songs and harps. In these they rehearse 
the actions of the ancestors of tlie deceased, bewail the bondage of their 
country under the English government, and generally conclude with advising 
the young men and maidens to make the best use of their time, for they 
will soon, for all their present bloom, be stretched under the table, like tlie 
dead body before them. 

Of all the Bards this country ever produced, the last and the greatest 
was Cabolan the Blinb. He was at once a poet, a musician, a composer, 
and sung his own verses to his harp. The original natives never mention 
his name without rapture, both his poetry and music they have by heart ; 
and even some of the English themselves, who have been transplanted there, 
find his music extremely pleasing. A song beginning *^ Rburke's noble 
fare will ne'er be forgot," translated by Dean Swift, is of his composition ; 
which, though perhaps by this means the best known of his pieces, is yet 
by no means the most deserving. His songs, in general, may oe compared 
to those of Pindar, as they have freciuently uie same flights of imagination, 
and are composed (I don t say written, for he could not write) merely to 
flatter some man of fortune upon some excellence of the same kind. In 
these one man is praised for the excellence of his stable, as in Pindar, 
another for his hospitality, and a third for the beauty of his wife and 
children, and a fourth for the antiquity of his family. Whenever any of 
the original natives of distinction were assembled at feasting or revelling, 
Carolan was generally there, where he was always ready with his harp to 
celebrate their praises. He seemed by nature formed for his profession ; for 
as he was bom blind, so also he was possessed of a most astonishing 

■ From " The Britash tfsgasine'' for July, 1760, p. 418. 
' CaroUn, or Tnrlogh O'Carolan, died Jiarch, 1738, at Aldeiford, in the conntj of 
Boaoonunon, knd was interred in the parish church of KillronaD, in the diooese of 
Ardagh. 
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memoiy, and a facetiooB tarn of thinking, wMch gave his entertaixmv 
infinite satisfaction. Being onoe at the house of an Irish nobleman, where 
there was a musician present, who was eminent in the i»t)fession, Oarolaa 
immediatelj challengecL him to a trial of skill. To carry the jest forward, 
his lordship persuaded the musician to accept the cnallen^, and ha 
aooordingly played oyer on his fiddle the fifth concerto of Yiyaldi. Carolan, 
immediately taxing Ids harp, played over the whole piece after him, withont 
TOisHing a note, though he had never heard it before ; which produced some 
surprise : but their astonishment increased, when he assured them he could 
make a concerto in the same taste himself, which he instantly composed, 
and that with such spirit and elegance, that it may compare (for we haye 
it still) with the finest compositions of Italy. 

His death was not more remarkable than his life. Homer was neyer 
more fond of a glass than he ; he would drink whole pints of usquebaugh, 
and, as he used to think, without any ill consequence. His intemneranoe, 
however, in this respect, at length brought on an incurable disoroer, and 
when just at the point of death, he caUed for a cup of his beloved liquor, 
lliose who were standing round him, surprised at the demand, endeavoured 
to persuade him to the contrary ; but he persisted, and when the bowl was 
brought him, attempted to drink, but could not ; wherefore, giving away 
the bowl, he observed with a smile, that it would be hard if two such. 
friends as he and the cup should part at least without kissing ; and then 
expired. 



ESSAY V.> 

PARALLEL B£TW£EK JCE8. VUfCENT AKD MISS BREXT. 

I OWN it gave me some pleasure to find the entertainment at Yauxhail, 
which I regflurd, under proper regulations, as one of the most harmleas and 
pleasing we have, mucn improved this season. Improved, if we consider 
the expense, which Ib lessened, or the singers who are better than before. 
Mrs. Vincent and Miss Brent * are certainly capable of furnishing out an 
agreeable evening ; and it must be coni'essed, the conductor of this 
entertainment has spared no excuse in procuring a ver^ el^ant band of 
performers. The satisfaction which I received the first night I went there 
was greater than my expectations ; I went in company of several friends 
of both sexes, whose virtues I regard, and judgments I esteem. The 
music, the entertainment, but particularly the sinking, diffused that good 
humour among us, which constitutes the true happiness of society ; but I 
know not how, from praising both the singers, as they deserved, we insenaihly 
fell into a comparison of their respective perfections : one part .of the 
company seemed to favour the old singer, another the new. The ladiea, 
who in such a case always declare their opinions first, seemed to give it in 
favour of Mrs. Vincent, because she was a married woman ; the generality 
of the gentiemen were of a contrary opinion, and for a contrary reason. We, 
however, at length agreed to refer the dispute to two gentlemen of the 
company, who h^ been for some time in Italy, and were besides, of them- 
selves tolerable performers. Even they, however, seemed of different 
opinions, and, as well as I remember, this was the substance of what either 
said on the occasion : 

1 From <' The British Magaone*' for June, 1769, p. 848. 

> See Letter Ixxix. of *' The Citiaen of the World" (vol iL, p. 350). 
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^'loTHi," says he who spoke first, "that Miss Brent,^ by pleafling the 
town last season in the Beg^'s Opera, has acquired a share of popukrity 
which may alone lead the injudicious ; but let us strip her of her theatrical 
ornaments, and merely as a singer, compare her with ner rival Mrs. Yincent : 
I think it will be allowed me Mrs. Yincent has, rather, tiie most graceful 
person of the two ; and eyen that consideration, trifling as it may seem, is 
of some consequence, when we are considering the perfections oi a female 
singer. In Italy, you know. Sir, scarce a lady dares appear eyen in a 
chorus, upon the stage, or as a public performer, without this natural 
adyantaee. XJj^n some of Miss Brent's notes there is also a huskiness, which 
her riyalis entirely free from ; for you must confess, that nothing can be 
dearer than Mrs. Yincent*s yoice. Miss Brent, sometimes, dnyes the 
feeling theatrical manner into affectation ; for thoueh a little of that manner 
is proper at all times, and is in fact the only tioing in which the yoice 
excels an instrument, yet, in plain sin^;ing, where acting is not required, 
it may sometimes be carried to a ridiculous excess. Mrs. Yincent sings 
with more ease, fetches her inspirations quicker, more unperceiyed, and 
with a better grace than your new fayourite. Though I must own, that 
neither the one or the other are, by any means, perfect timists ; yet, in this 
respect, Mrs. Yincent has certainly the advantage, and is seldom guilty of 
blunders, which the other, througn haste, want of skill, or of time, some* 
times commits. I have but one thing more to say in feiyour of Mrs. Yincent, 
which is, that she would certainly appear to greater advantage were the 
music she sings more nicely adapted to her voice. Every judicious 
composer sets ms music to the voice of the performer ; that which this 
singer chooses seems, in general, taken by herself at a venture, or composed 
for ner, without a perfect knowledge of her excellences. The lower part of 
her yoice has a much finer body than the upper, which is rather too small, 
and has somewhat too much of the Qerman-fiute tone in it. Though she 
has great command, yet her transitions are not perfectly graceful ; the 
music therefore adapted to her, and in which she would certainly chaim, 
should be composed of notes not reaching extremely high, and not with 
difficult transitions. The music composed for Miss Brent, on the contrary, 
is set with perfect taste, and with a thorough knowledge of her forte. That 
pretty song of Liberty, in particular, both in delicacy and accompaniment, 
18 far beyond the songs of Mrs. Yincent." 

Influenced by this, most of the company were going to declare in favour 
of Mrs. Yincent, when the other gentleman gave Ms opinion as follows : " I 
allow the justice of almost all that has been advancea, but I am of opinion 
Miss Brent is far superior. It is true her yoice is by no means so clear as 
Mrs. Yincent's, nor nave I ever heard any singer equal that lady in this 
particular ; yet still Miss Brent has much the best voice of the two ; for it 
18 at once capable of a greater swell, and has a greater body of tone. These 
two perfections are alone sufficient to give her the preference ; but there is 
another in which she excels almost every singer, I mean that of her voice's 
being perfectly in tune. I cannot tell whether it be in reality so ; but it 
would seem, by the exact tunefulness of her voice, that she had not been 
entirely taught to sing from the harpsichord ; for such as are wholly taught 
by that instrument, though they may be sufficiently in tune with any 
instrument, yet by learning only to cnime with a cnord, which from the 
nature of this instrument is not quite perfect, they seldom arrive to that 
tunefulness which reaches the heart; and hence we see natural singers 
frequently more pleasing than those who are taught. The lady I refer to 

* See note to Letter Ixrix. of ."The Citiien of the World** (vol ii, p. 850). 
Miss Brent, in the antamn of 1759, played Folly in the Beggai^s Opera thirty-nintt 
times. Beard played Maeheath. 

VOL. III. » 
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seems to possess all that native sweetness of voice, at the same time that she 
has ac<][uired by art the perfect manner of flattening those notes, which upon 
the voice and every natural instrument, as the trumpet and horn, are 
naturally too sharp. Her shake, though not perfect (as it is in general too 
quick) is however much superior to the others, who is very faulty in this 
respect. Though she may sometimes feel too much, yet it must be owned 
that this is preferable to a total vacancy of sensibili^, which is the othei^s 
case. Let us add to this, that the music we have now heard her sing is 
preferable to that sung by Mrs. Vincent ; and I fancy, upon the whole, we 
shall find she affords the highest entertainment. I am sensible that both 
have faults, which neither of us have mentioned ; and one among the rest 
is in the execution of those holding notes of which they both seem so fond. 
They seem to think that all the art in this respect lies in beginning one of 
those tedious notes very soft, and then swelling it as loud as possible in the 
middle, then falliD^ off, and so forth. These should never be continued 
without that softenmg which is taken from the tone below ; which on the 
voice is capable of bew)ming every moment more distinct, till it at last falls 
naturally mto the shake, which should not be of very long continuance 
neither. But I fear I tire the company: I shall only observe, that the 
public are greatly obliged to both for one of its most;nnooent and highest 
amusements." Just as he had finished we were called away to bear the 
concluding song, which gave me such pleasure, I could not avoid oonoluding, 
that she who sung last always sung best. 



ESSAY VI.> 



A TBUB HI8T0BT POB THB INDIES.* 

In the flowery paths of novel and romance, we are taught to oonsider 
love as a blessing that will last for life : it is exalted above its merits ; and 
by teaching the young and unexperienced to expect more from it than it can 
give, by being disappointed of their expectations they do not receive from it 
even those advantages it has to bestow. 

Love between the sexes should be regarded as an inlet to friendship, nor 
should the most beautiful of either hope to continue the passion a month 
beyond the wedding-day. Marriage strips love of all its finery; and if 
friendship does not appear to supply its place, there is then an end of matri- 
monial felicity. 

But this love and friendship, by being too violent, often destroy them- 
selves. A wife, by expecting too much of her husband's company, or he, 
on the other hand, desiring too much tenderness from her, only impair that 
union of heart which both endeavour to cement. Perhaps they who expect 
least are often paid with most of the pleasures of a married state ; as some 
accidentally happen to fall upon agreeable parties, but seldom find them so, 
if appointed long beforehand: those bonds which unite the married couple 
mav be tied too closely, whidi is perhaps a worse inconvenience than if they 
haa not been tied at all. 

To illustrate this, let me be permitted to relate a real story that happened 

1 From "The British Hagaane** for July 1760, p. 420. 
' The persons mentioned in this stoiy were, it is said, by the female side, relatiTei 
of Goldsmith's unole, the Bey. Thomas Contarine. Some of the dieomstaiioes are 
donbtlesB exaggerated. —/Sw Fbiob's Life, vol i chap, il 
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near Chester some years a^; which will more dearly display the incon- 
Tenienoes arising from too mgh a regard on eaoh side, than any remarks of 
mine upon this occasion. 

Thomas and James Chaloner were hrothers residing near Chester ; they 
were hoth possessed of small but independent fortunes, and nearly at the 
same time mtended to improve those fortunes by matrimony. Thomas, the 
elder, paid his addresses to a younff lady of great beauty and family in the 
neighbourhood, and she received nis professions wil^ mutual passion; 
her father, however, attempted to interrunt the match from meroenair 
motives, as he was sensible of the inequality of Mr. Thomas Chaloner^s 
fortune to that he intended for his daughter. The young lovers were too 
much enamoured of each other to attend to the dissuasive voice of avarice 
upon this occasion ; and, contrary to the inclinations of all their friends, 
were privately married, promising themselvei an endless source of felidty 
in eaon others possession. 

In the mean time, Mr. James Chaloner also was married ; but witiiout 
any of those circumstances of stolen happiness or forbidden endearment. 
His wife was chosen from that rank of life immediately beneath his own ; 
she was a farmer's daughter, had a little money, and a hearty blessing from 
her father. She was neither very handsome, nor extremely sensible ; and 
their amours would by no means liave served as the subject of romance. 

Both brothers had not been long married, when a lawsuit called them 
over to Ireland; and, unwilling to leave their wives behind, they all 
embarked from Parkgate on their passage to Dublin. They had not been at 
sea an hour when a violent storm arose ; the ship was old, and the mariners 
but few : she was therefore driven at the mercy of the waves, and at length 
approached a rocky shore, where nothing but instant death was expected, 
especially to those who could not swim. £i this terrible situation the captain 
desired £ne passengers to prepare for death, as the ship could not hold out 
a (quarter of an hour longer ; but at the same time encouraged those who were 
skilled in swimming to save themselves as well as they could. 

Thomas, who, as we have already observed, had married for love, now 
showed the whole extent of his. passion. Clasping his lovely bride in his 
arms, he cried out that he disdained to live without her ; that as they had 
lived with the utmost passion, so he was resolved to die with it ; and no 
intreaties could prevail upon him to attempt saving his life, though even his 
wife joined in the request. 

It was very different between the prudent James and his spouse : ** My 
dear," said he, " I would live with you if I could ; but my death can give 
you no satisfaction : and as it is impossible for me to save you, I must en- 
deavour to save myself:" so saying, he plunged into the sea, and had the 
good fortune to swim on shore. 

The danger, however,* was not so great as the captain had represented it ; 
the ship held together longer than had been expected, and a calm imme- 
diately succeeding, the whole crew were safely landed, and the joyfdl couple, 
who had disoovei^ such tenderness, had now an opportunity of reflectmg 
upon the greatness of each other's love. 

I wish we story had ended here ; but truth demands the rest should be 
related. For a week or two the enamoured couple enjoyed happiness 
without allay ; but soon, as they expected too much from each other, both 
began to retrench their mutual liberty. First, sHffht jealousies, proceeding 
frx>m too much love, brought on complaints, complaints producea coolness, 
and this was carried at last into sullen silence. From thence it proceeded 
to recrimination : soon the quarrel was made up ; the same circumstances, 
however, again were repeated, and again produced the same effects : continual 
recrimination at last brought on studied constraint, and this settled at last 
in downright hatred. In short, they parted, heartily tired of each other ; 

t2 
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while ihe contented James and bis wife rubbed through life wilii mnch 
content, and now and then some sparring ; entertained their Mends oom- 
fortably enough, and provided very prettily for a numerouB &mily, which 
for many years continued increasing. 



ESSAY vn.» 



A DB£AH. 

Vint to Bti^un^—Mtuuions of Poetry and Taste. 

Ths follies of mankind are an unexhausted fund, which can ever svmplv 
a writer with materials. They may be said to be even sterile from tneir 
fertility; and an embarrassment in the choice has the same effects witii. an 
absence of invention. 

Possessed with the truth of such a maxim, I retired to rest, in order to 
dissipate the chagrin which such reflections naturally produce ; but a dream 
brought the whole train of thought more strongly to my ima^ation, and 
by a regular succession of images exhibited the dead for the mstruction of 
the living. 

I fancied myself in the Elysian Fields, and ran over in a short tune a 
variety of mansions, in which souls, habituated in life to virtue, had 
prepared themselves thus for a happy immortality. I shall abridge the 
account of what I saw which did not deserve particular attention, a^ shall 
only remark what particularly struck me in those charming retr^ta, where 
kings repose from mose labours which in life they endured from a lore of 
their people and a passion for true glory. 

Scarce did I meet there with any of those great men who owe their 
immortality to flattery, and nnjustly imputed merit Achilles, Theseus, 
Hercules, Alexander, Caesar, Anthony, were names entirely unknown in 
these happy mansions. Minos, the juofe, had wisely considered, that men, 
whose wnoie happiness in life consisted in troubling the repose of others, 
would be incapable of enjoying eternal repose themselves in those happy 
retreats, where a great part of tne pleasure consisted in tranquillity. The 
infernal judges uierefore granted those regions only to princes, many of 
whom were entirely unknown to the rest of mankind, who by a life of 
innocence and peace had prepared themselves for eternal repose below. 

Sudi, instead of endeavouring to extend the bounds of their dominion, 
only endeavoured to dispel those storms which threatened their ooontry ; 
being rather better pleased with softening the vanity of conquerors by a few 
trifling submissions, than of raising their resentment by a resistance often 
vain, always pernicious, even though such resistance should happen to be 
orowned with success. 

Not to those, the true fathers of their people, are we indebted for those 
new systems of government, and those refined laws, which vain-glory has 
introauced into states with so little necessity; on the contrary, tond of a 
rational simplioity, they only cultivated the oictates of truth, observed such 
laws as experience gave a sanction to, and made their own example Ihe first 
servant to every institution. In a word, men whose modesty was equal to 
their other virtues, and who gave up glory to others, content with the 
pleasing consciousness of having deserved it. 

1 From ''The British Magazine" for July 1760, p. 421. 
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From this most beautiful of all letreats there lies an immense journey to 
the mansions of Poetry and Taste ; yet by that facility of travelling which is 
natural to a person wno dreams, I soon perceived myself among them. I 
here found a wide difference between the manner of the poet's treatment 
below and above. Those who while in life had no other lodging than a 
garret, were here fitted with very genteel apartments ; and those who onoe 
were the servants of the great, were now attended by some of the deceased 
nobiUt^, who served them as footmen, valets de chambre, and flatterers. 
Their city was divided into several compartments, adapted to their peculiar 
tastes or dispositions ; while at stated intervals they all met together, in 
order to settle disputes, and weigh their reputations, as several nad been 
found to receive a large share of mme immediately after their decease, which, 
in a succession of ages, evaporated quite away. 

Orpheus was the first poet who caught my {ittention, who sat weeping by 
the side of a stream, that seemed to murmur back his complaints. His lyre 
was responsive to his sorrow^ and drew round him numbers of enchanted 
hearers. I own that I was not a little surprised at his complaint, as I saw 
the beautiful Eurydioe, for whom he died, sitting beside him. ^* Alas I " 
cried I to a ghost that stood near me, '* what can now induce him thus to 
weep, as he has found the lovely object of dl his concern?" — "Fool," 
replied the spirit, who was wiser than I, "he weeps now because he has 
found her; mr it seems in less than a twelvemonth's acquaintance she 
became a shrew, and he now feels the same desire to part wim her that he 
had once to find her." 

Pindar was next attempting to dimb all the sign-posts: sometimes he 
would sit astride, and call the mob from below to look on ; at other times, 
when he had just reached the top, he would fall headlong down ; nor yet 
seemed very much hurt by the faU, but, like the celebrated Anteus, appeared 
to gain fresh vigour to rise. 

Horace stood gazing among the crowd at this Hteraiy rope-dancer, and at 
intervals would burst out into fits of applause ; would, with a great degree 
of good sense, assure his friends that Pindar feU merely through design, and 
en^;aged a large party in his favour. From admiration he soon b^gan to 
strive at imitation, and began to climb ; but when he had got halfway up 
the post, his strength and spirits fSEtiled him ; there he stuck, and coula get 
neither up nor down. He looked most pitiAilly round on the crowd that was 
laughing below, and begged that some one would lend him a shoulder; when 
a mea^ tall figure, whom I knew to be Scaliger, appearing, took the littie 
man in his arms, and brought him off unhurt beK>re the faces of all the 
spectators. 

As I was pleasing myself with this escape, and following the critic, who 
was carrying him to a place of safety, I happened to meet Anacreon, who 
was now turned politician, and settling the balance of hell. I was surprised 
to find him so very much altered horn what he had been on earth. 
" Where," cries I, ** Teian, are those agreeable sallies of the heart, where 
the soul, without any aid from the ima^^ination, spoke its most inward 
feelings, ever tender, ever new?" — "Fnend," replied the bard, with a 
frown, " what can I do in a place where I am refused both women and wine ? 
When I came hither I found myself quite at a loss for employment ; and as 
I knew nothing, I became a politician, for that is a trade that every body 
knows." 

He had scarce finished, when I heard before me a loud uproar of applause 
and invective ; and turning round, I perceived an old man supported on his 
stick, and yet seemingly held up by two commentators on each side, who 
served to curect him along ; and at the same time continued to assure the 
populace who were gathered round, that he was by no means so bUnd as he 
seemed, but that he frequentiy saw with the utmost perspicuity. As he 
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walked along, however, at every four paces he seemed to have an inclination 
to sleep, and his attitude in this respect was so natural, that the spectators 
seemed almost to sympathise ; bat, orowsy as they were, they still continaed 
to cry ont, '' The divine old man! the incomparable poet 1 the marvellous 
genius ! the admirable philosopher ! the sublime orator I " in short, there 
was scarcely a title of praise that was not lavished on the immortal Homer. 

It would have excited pity to see how much the old bard, who in the main 
was a man of good sense, seemed ashamed of so much unmerited praise. In 
vain he attempted to steal away from the crowd that was gathered round 
him ; the commentators were a set of attendants not easilj uiook off; they 
even made him frequently blush with their fulsome adulations. like Sosia, 
in tiie comedy, he frequently Mt himself all over, in order to know whether 
he was himself or no ; and he could hardly be brought to conceive how his 
journey to hell could make such a raodigious change m his reputation ; and, 
to confess a trutii, he was right. While he was dive, his wnole fame con- 
sisted in being a good ballad singer, and he considered his poems only as a 
trade taken up for want of a better, by which he scarcely found a subsist- 
ence. It was a matter of wonder, that those very men who formerly denied 
Homer a little comer in some obscure hospital, in order to rest ms muse, 
fatigued with her vagrant life, now offered him divine honours. He, 
however, behaved with as much modesty as possible for a man in his circum- 
stances. I could not avoid asking him, why there ran such a similarity 
through all the books of his Hiad, which must certainly fatigue every reader 
but those who are determined to admire. To which he very candidly replied, 
'< Ask these gentiemen who support me ; they will probably give ^ou good 
reasons for what I have done, for faitii ! I am incapable of giving any 
myself." 

Upon applying to the commentators for a solution of my doubts, they 
heaid me witn the utmost contempt and indignation, and instead of argu- 
ment, began to proceed to invective. Happily for me, they were but shades, 
otherwise I might have expected a much more iniurious treatment ; and I 
should certainly have fallen beneath the hands of tiiis company of men, who 
gloried in the titie of Modemioides. Eustathius, however, made up to me 
with looks of vehement indignation ; and lifting up his nervous arm, would 
have made me feel the force of his resentment, had I not been happily saved 
from the blow by waking from my dream. 



ESSAY vin.» 

HISTOBT OF iaS8 BTAlTrON.* 



• iJ*? *^ *° ^ ^^^ "^ frequently imposed upon by your correspondents 
with fictitious stories of distress ; such indeed may have real ment in the 
design, as they promote that tenderness and benevolent love to each other 
by example, wluch didactic writers vainly attempt by maxim or reproof : 
but as they happen to want the sanction of truth, so are they frequentiv 
unnatural, and often betray that art which it should be every writer's 
endeavour to conceaL 

If the following story is found to have any real merit, it must be wholly 

» From "The British Magarine" for July 1760, p. 425. 
' In this brief and abrupt narratiye, to which Mr. Prior has the merit of first ^tng 
attention, we find something Hke the mde goim of " The Vicar of Wakefield." 
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aacribed to that sinoeritv which guides the peiL I am tmufied to oorrespond 
with magazines ; nor should now have walked from obscurity, if not oon- 
yinced that a true though artless tale would be useful, and sensible that 
I could not give it a better oonveyanoe to the public, than by ^^iffiiging it by 
means of your magazine. 

Within ten miles of H., a town in the north of England, Mr. Stanton, a 
clergyman with a small fortune, had long resided ; and, by a continued per- 
seyeranoe in beneyolenoe and his duty, was esteemed by the rich, and 
beloyed by the poor. He entertained the little circle of his Mends, with the 
produce of his glebe ; the repast was frugal, but amply recompensed by the 
cheerfulness of the entertainer. He eyery eyening sat by the way-side to 
welcome the passing stranger, where he was brou^t in for the night, and 
welcomed to a cup of cheerful ale and a glimmering fire. The parson enquired 
the news of the day, was solicitous to l^ow how me world went, and, as the 
atniDger told some new story, the entertainer would giye some parallel 
instance from antiquity, or some occurrence of his youth. In this manner 
he had liyed for twenty years, bound by eyeir endearment to his parish- 
ioners, but particularly attached to one only daughter ; the staff of his old 
age, the pride of the parish, praised by all for her understanding and beauty ; 
and, what is more extraordinary, pertectly deserving all that praise. 

As men increase in years, those attachments which are divided on a 
multiplicity of objects, gradually centre in one; the young have many 
objects of affection, the aged generally but one. This was the case of Mr. 
Stanton ; every year his love to his dear Fanny increased ; in her he saw all 
her mother's beauty ; her appearance every moment reminded him of his 
former happiness, and in her he expected to protract his now declining life. 
Thoroughly to feel his tenderness for his child we must be parents ourselves ; 
he undertook to educate her himself, taught his loyelyscholar all he knew, 
and found her sometimes even surpass her master. He expected her every 
morning to take his lessons in morality, pointed out her studies for liie day ; 
and as to music and dancing, those he had her instructed in by the best 
masters the country could afford. Though such an education generally 
forms a female pedant, yet Fanny was found to steer between those happy 
extremes of a thoughtless giggler and a formal reasoner ; could heighten the 
hours of pleasure with gaiety and spirit, and improve every serious interval 
with good sense of her own, and a happy condescension for those qualities 
in others. 

In this manner she and her father continued to improve each other's hap- 
piness ,' and as she grew up, she took the care of the family under her 
direction. A life of such tranquillity and undisturbed repose seemed a 
foretaste of that to come ; when a gentleman, whom I may be permitted to 
call Dawson, happened to travel that way. A travelling rake seldom goes 
to church, except with a design of seeing the ladies of the country, and this 
induced the gentleman I refer to, to enter that of Mr. Stanton. Among the 
yarious objects that offered, none appeared half so loyely as the poor clergy- 
man's daughter; she seemed, indeed, to surpass anything he had ever 
seen before. 

Mr. Dawson was thirty-six years of age, tolerably well made, and with 
such a faoe as is not mucn impaired by arriving at the middle period of life : 
but what he wanted in personal beauty, he made up in a perfect knowled^ 
of the world; he had travelled through Europe, and been improved m 
sentiment and address. He knew perfectly all the windings of the himian 
heart; had kept the very best company; and consequently appeared no 
way superior to those whose good opinions he endeavoured to conciliate. 

This was only one side of his character ; the reverse was marked with 
dissimulation, a passionate admiration, and yet what only seems an incon- 
sistence, at the same time a perfect contempt for the beautiful sex. He had 
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fortune to seoond this ixuddiooB way of thinking, and perseyeranoe to cany 
all his schemes into execntion. If the passion he felt at church upon seeing 
the innocent subject of my story can be called love, he loved with the 
utmost ardour; he bad been long imacquainted with any obstacles to his 
illicit desires, and therefore expected none now. 

Dressing himself, therefore, in the habit of a sdiolar, with a stick in bis 
band, he, the eyening following, walked with seeming fatigue before Mr. 
Stanton's door, where be expected to find him and bis daughter sitting. As 
be expected, it happened : the old man, perceiving a stranger dre^ed iu 
black, with a grey wig, passing wearily by bis door, was touched at once 
with pity and curiosity, and instantly mvited him in. To this the stranger 
testified some reluctance ; but the daughter joining in her father's interces- 
sions, be was soon nrevailed upon to come in, and refresb himself with a 
cup of bome-brewea, which bad been made under miss's own inspection. 
The wily traveller knew how to make the best of this invitation : be com- 
plaisantly left bis wallet and bis staff at the door ; the earthen mug went 
round. Miss touched the cup, the stranger pledged the parson, the reserve 
of strangeness soon was dissipated ; the story was told, and another was 
ffiven in return. The poor old man found Ms guest infinitely amusing, 
desired to bear an account of his travels, of the dangers be bad passed, the 
books he had written, and the countries be had seen. But miss was pecu- 
liarly charmed with bis conversation : she had hitherto known only 'squires 
and neighbouring parsons, men really i^orant, or without sufficient art to 
conceal the art they use. But the insidious Mr. Dawson had learned in 
courts the whole art of pleasing ; and with the most apparent simplicity 
joined the most consummate address. 

Wben night began to fall, he made some modest thoue^b reluctant efforts to 
withdraw ; out the old man, whose bed was ever ready for a stranger, invited 
bim once more to stay ; and at the same time he read in the daughter's eyes 
bow very agreeable would be a compliance with her father's request 

This was what he ardently wished for. To abridge the tediousness of tbe 
narrative : he thus passed several days in their company, until he at last 
found be had strongly fixed himself in the young lad^s adSections. He now 
thought it the most convenient way to add t£e blaze of fortune to the 
stroke be bad already eiven; and, after a fortnight's stay, invited tbe 
clergyman and bis daugnter to bis bouse, about forty miles distant from 
theirs. He soon ^t over all their objections to tbe journey ; and one of tbe 
principal obstructions he immediately obviated, by ordering his equipage to 
their door. As before they bad been astonished at the wisdom, so now 
were they astonished at the grandeur of their new companion: they 
accepted his proposal with pleasure, nor did the deluded Fanny even 
Bupuress some forebodings of ambition. 

His address now at once indicated his effirontery and experience of the 
sex. Assiduous in all bis actions, patient after a repulse, again attempting 
and again rejected, he at length succeeded in his villanous design and 
found that happiness be by no means deserved to possess. 

Not able to suppress bis triumph at sucb a dearly earned favour, it was 
soon discovered as a secret to some of his friends, who soon delivered it as 
such to others ; and the unhappy Miss Stantob's infamy was common before 
it reached the ears of her father. 

Soon, bowever, the old man became acquainted with her foUy, and tbe 
disgrace of bis unhappy family. Agonizing, despairing, half mad, wbat 
could he do ! Tbe chila of bis heart, the only oDJeot that stept between 
him and tbe borrors of the approaching grave was now contaminated for 
ever ; he was now declined in tbe vale of years ; be bad no relations to 
eomfort or assist bim; be was in a sacred employment that forbade 
revenge ; be asked bis daugbter, with fary in bis eye, if tbe report was 
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trne? she at first denied, but soon confessed her shame. "Fanny, my 
child, my child," said the old man, melting into tears, ** why was this, 
thou dear, lost, deluded excellence P why have you undone yourself and 
me ? had you no pity for this head that has grown grey in thy instruc- 
tion ? But he shall pay for it — ^though my God, my country, my conscience 
forbid revenge, yet he shall pay for it." 

The betrayer now thought he had nothing to fear ; he went on boldly 
triumphing m his baseness, and a fortnight passed away, when he was told 
one evening that a gentleman desired to speak to him. Upon coming to the 
place appointed, he foimd the poor old man, with his eyes bathed in tears, 
who, falling at his feet, intreated him to wipe away the infamy that was 
fallen upon his familv ; but Dawson, insensible to his intreaties, desired 
him to have done. " Well then," cried old Stanton, " if you refaseme satis- 
fELotion as a man of justice, I demand it as a man of honour." Thus saying, 
he drew out two pistols from his bosom, and presented one. Thev retired at 
proper distances ; and the old man, u{x>n the discharge of the other's pistol, 
fell forward to the ground. By this time the whole family were alarmed, 
and came running to the place of action. Fanny was among the number ; 
and was the first to see her guardian, instructor, her onlv friend, fallen in 
defence of her honour. In an agony of distress she fell lifeless upon the 
body stretched before her ; but soon recovering into an existence worse than 
annihilation, she expostulated with the body, and demanded a reason for his 
thus destroving all her happiness and his own. 

Thoiigh Mr. Dawson was before untouched with the infamy he had brought 
upon virtuous innocence, yet he had not a heart of stone ; and bursting into 
anguish, fiew to the lovelymoumer, and offered that moment to repair his foul 
offences by matrimony. The old man, who had only pretended to be dead, now 
rising up, claimed the performance of his promise ; and the other had too much 
honour to refuse. They were immediately conducted to church, where tihey 
were married, and now live exemplary instances of conjugal love and felicity. 



ESSAY IX.1 



BE7LECTI0N8 ON NATIONAX PSSJTTSXCES. 

As I am one of that sauntering tribe of mortals, who spend the greatest 
part of their time in taverns, coffee-houses, and other places of public 
resort, I have thereby an opportunity of observing an infinite variety of cha- 
racters, which, to a person of a contemplative turn, is a much higher enter- 
tainment than a view of all the curiosities of art or nature. In one of these 
my late rambles, I accidentally fell into the company of half-a-dozen gentle- 
men, who were engaged in a warm dispute about some political affair ; the 
decision of which, as they were equally divided in their sentiments, they 
thought proper to refer to me, whion naturally drew me in for a share of the 
conversation. 

Amongst a multiplicity of other topics, we took occasion to talk of the 
different characters of the several nations of Europe ; when one of the gen- 
tlemen, cocking his hat, and assuming such an air of importance as if he had 
possessed all the merit of the English nation in his own person, declared 
that the Dutch were a parcel of avaricious wretches ; the French a set of 
flattering sycophants ; that the Germans were drunken sots, and beastly 

^ From <<The BritiflhUaganne" for kogwst 1760, p. 460. 
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gluttons ; and the Spaniards proud, haughty, and surlj tyraats : but that in. 
bravery, eenerosity, clemency, and in every other virtue, the Eugliah 
excelled aJOL the world. 

This ver^ learned and judicious remark was received with a general smile 
of approbation by all the company — aU, I mean, but your humble servant ; 
who, endeavouring to keep mv gravity as well as I could, and reclining my 
head upon my arm, continued for some time in a posture of affected thou^t- 
fiilness, as if I had been musing on something else, and did not seem to 
attend to the subject of conversation ; hoping, by this means, to avoid the 
disagreeable necessity of explaining myself, and thereby depriviug the gen- 
tleman of his imaginary happiness. 

But my pseudo-patnot had no mind to let me escape so easily : not satis- 
fied that his opinion should pass without contradiction, he was determined 
to have it ratiiied by the simage of every one in the company ; for which 
purpose, addressing himseK to me with an air of inexpressible confidence, he 
asked me if I was not of the same way of thinking. As I am never forward 
in giving my opinion, especially when I have reason to believe that it will 
not be agreeable ; so, when I am obliged to give it, I always hold it for a 
maxim to speak my real sentiments. I therefore told him, that, for my 
own part, I should not have ventured to talk in such a peremptory strain, 
unless I had made the tour of Europe, and examined the manners of the 
several nations with great care and accuracy; that, perhaps a more impartial 
judge would not scruple to affirm, that the Dutch were more frugal and 
industrious, the French more temperate and polite, the Germans more 
hardy and patient of labour and fatigue, and the Spaniards more staid and 
sedate, than the English ; who, though undoubtedly brave and generous, 
were at the same time rash, headstrong, and impetuous, too apt to be elated 
with prosperity, and to despond in adversity. 

I could easily perceive, that all the company began to regard me with a 
jealous eye before I had finished my answer ; which I had no sooner done 
than the patriotic gentleman observed, with a contemptuous sneer, that he 
was greaUv surprised how some people could have the conscience to live in a 
country which they did not love, and to enjoy the protection of a govern- 
ment, to which in their hearts they were inveterate enemies. Finding that 
by this modest declaration of mv sentiments, I had forfeited the good opinion 
of my companions, and given them occasion to call my poUticai principles 
in question, and well knowing that it was in vain to ar^e with men who 
were so vei^ full of themselves, I threw down my reckoning, and retired to 
my own lodgings, reflecting on the absurd and ridiculous nature of national 
preiudice and prepossession. 

Among all tne famous sayings of antiquity, there is none that does greater 
honour to the author, or aftorda greater pleasure to the reader (at least if he 
be a person of a generous and benevolent heart), than that of the philosopher, 
who oeing asked what countryman he was, replied that he was a citizen of 
the world. How few are there to be found in modem times who can say 
the same, or whose conduct is consistent with such a profession I We are 
now become so much Englishmen, Frenchmen, Dutenmen, Spaniards, or 
Germans, that we are no longer citizens of the world ; so much the natives 
of one particular spot, or members of one petty society, that we no bnger 
oonsider ourselves as the general inhabitants of the globe, or members of 
that ffrand society which comprehends the whole human kind. 

Did these prejudices prevail only among the meanest and lowest of the 
people, perhaps they might be excused, as they have few, if anv opportuni- 
ties of correctmg them by reading, travelling, or conversing with foreigners; 
but the misfortune is, that they infect the minds, and influence the conduct 
even of our gentlemen ; of those, I mean, who have eveiy title to this appel- 
lation but an exemption from prejudice, which, however, in my opinion, 
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ought to be regarded as the charaoteristioal mark of a gentleman : for let a 
man's birth be ever so high, his station ever so exalted, or his fortune ever 
80 large, yet, if he is not free from ^e national and all other prejudices, 
I should make bold to tell him, that he had a low and vulgar mind, and 
had no just olaim to the character of a gentleman. And, in fact, you will 
always find, that those aremostapt to boast of national merit, wno have 
little or no merit of their own to depend on, than which, to be sure, 
nothing is more natural : the slender vine twists around the sturdy oak 
for no other reason in the world, but because it has not strength sumcient 
to support itself. 

Should it be alleged in defence of national prejudice, that it is the natural 
and necessary growth of loye to our country, and that therefore the former 
cannot be destroyed without hurting the latter ; I answer that this is a gross ^ 
fallacy and delusion. That it is me growth of love to our country, I will * 
allow ; but that it is the natural and necessary growth of it, I absolutely 
deny. Superstition and enthusiasm too are the growth of religion; but 
who ever took it in his head to affirm, that they are the necessary growth 
of this noble principle ? They are, if you will, the bastard sprouts of this 
heayenly pLuit ; but not its natural and genuine branches, and may safely 
enough be lopt off, without doing an^ harm to the parent stock : na^, 
perhaps, till once they are lopt off, this goodly tree can never flourish in 
perfect health and vigour. 

Is it not very possible that I may love my own country, without hating 
the natives of other countries ? That I may exert the most heroic braveiy, 
the most undaunted resolution, in defending its laws and liberty, without 
despising all the rest of the world as oowards and poltroons ? Most certainly 
it IS : and if it were not — ^but what need I suppose what is absolutely 
impNOssible ? — ^but if it were not, 1 must own I should prefer the title of the 
ancient philosopher, namely, a citizen of the world, to that of an English- 
man, a Frenchman, an European, or to any other appellation whatever. 



ESSAY X.1 



To the Auihon qf the BriHsh MagcBsine. 

GsKTLEMEN, — ^I was much affected with the philosopfaioal resignation of 
the honest soldier, who made his appearance in your number for June,* and 
his story made the deeper impression upon my mind, as his disposition 
jkrms a striking oontrast with my own. I was tne second son of a wealthy 
gentleman, who reserved the bulk of his fortune for my elder brother : so 
uiat the only provision I enjoyed, was a tolerable education and a lieutenant's 
commission in the army. During the late war I obtained a company, by dint 
of service, and at the peace was reduced upon half-pay. But this reduction 
was no great misfortune to me, who had learned to practise economy in an 
inferior station, and was so much master of my accounts, that I could 
live independently even to my wish, and could save something out of the 
appointments of a reformed captain. 

My father having by this time resigned his breath, I had no parental 

1 From " The British Haganne" for Angnst 1760, p. 478. 
s The "BiBtreases of a Common Soldier," in the " The British Maguiiie *' for Jime 
1760, p. 869, now Letter czix. of <* The C&tixen of the World," and Essay xxir. of 
CollediedEs8a7B(<eep. 242). 
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home to which I could retire ; therefore I set up my rest in a country town 
where I had heen formerly quartered with the regiment, and made some 
agreeahle acauaintanoes. There I passed my time according to my hearths 
desire. I fisned, fowled, and hunted with the gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood, who entertained me in tiieir houses with the most cordial hospitality. 
I walked, I chatted, I danced and played at cards with their wives and 
daughters. Delightful excursions, and amusing parties of pleasure, were 
planned and executed every day. The time stole away insensibly : I knew 
no care ; I felt no disorder. I inherited from nature a vigorous constitution, 
a happy serenity of temper, and was distinguished among my Mends as the 
best-humoured fellow in the world. 

In the midst of these enjoyments my heart was touched by the amiable 
qualities of a young lady, who was content to unite her fate with mine, 
contrary to the inclination and without the consent of her father, who 
possessed a very large fortune, and resented her marriage with such perse- 
verance of indignation, that he never would admit her into his presence, 
nor even, at his death, forgive her for the step she had taken. His dis- 
pleasure, however, affected us the less, as we found happiness in our mutual 
passion, and knew no wants ; for my wife inherited from an aunt a legacy 
of eighteen hundred pounds, the interest of which, together with my halt- 
pay, was sufficient to answer all our occasions. 

We found great satisfaction in contriving plans for living snug upon our 
income, and enjoyed unspeakable pleasure in executing the scheme to 
which we had given the preference. Chance presented us with an oppor- 
tunity to purchase a small, though neat and convenient house, with aoont 
twenty acres of land, in an agreeable rural situation ; and there our time 
was parcelled out in a succession of tasks, for improving a large farm that 
we rented, and cultivating a sweet little garden laid out on a gentle slope, the 
foot of which was watered by a brawling rivulet of pure, transparent water. 
Although heaven had not thought proper to indulge us with children, we 
were favoured with every other substantial blessing; and every circumstance 
of rural economy proved a source of health and satisfaction. 

The labours of the field, the little domestic cares of the bam-yard, the 
poultry-yard, and the dairy, were productive of such delights as none of 
your readers will conceive, except those who are enamour^ of a country 
life. I cannot remember those peaceful scenes of innocence and tranquillity 
without regret; they often haunt my ima^ation, like the ghosts of 
departed happiness. Within the bosom of this charming retreat we Uved, 
in a state of uninterrupted enjoyment, until our felicity was invaded by two 
unexpected events, at which, I am afraid, we shall always have cause to 
repine : my nephew, who had succeeded to my father's estate, died of the 
small-pox, ana, a few weeks after this incident, my wife's only brother 
broke nis neck in leaping a five-barred gate : so that we found ourselves, aU 
at once, iu possession of a very opulent fortune, and violently transported 
from that element for which our tempers had been so well adapted. 

In the first flutter and agitation of mind, occasioned by this unhoped-for 
accession, we quitted our romantic solitude, and rushed into aU the 
pageantry of high life. Thus irresistibly sucked within the vortex of dissi- 
pation, we grew giddy in a rapid whirl of unnatural diversion : we became 
enamoured of tinsel liveries, equipage, and all the frippery of fashion. 
Instead of tranquillity, health, a continual flow of satisfaction, and a suo- 
oession of rational delights, which we formerly derived from temperance, 
exercise, the study of nature, and practice of benevolence, we now tasted 
no pleasure but what consists in the gratiflcation of idle vanity, tossed for 
ever on a sea of absurd amusements, by such loud storms of riot and 
tumult, as drowned the voice of reason and reflection, and overwhelmed all 
the best facidties of the soul. We deserted nature, sentiment, and true 
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taste, to lead a weary life of affectation, folly, and intemperance ; our 
senses became so depraved, that onr eyes were captivated with glare and 
glitter, and our ears with noise and clamour ; while our fancy dwelt with 
pleasure on every gewgaw of gothic extravagance. We entertained guests 
whom we despised, we visited Mends whom we did not love, and invited 
company whom we could not esteem. We drank wines that we could not 
relisn, and ate victuals that we could not digest. We frequented concerts 
which we did not understand, plays that we did not like, and public diversions 
which we could not enjoy. Our nouse might have been termed the temple of 
uproar; card-tables were the shrines, and the votaries seemed agitated by the 
demons of envy, spite, rage, vexation, and despair. In a word, all was faroe 
and form ; all was a phantasma, and a hideous oream of incoherent absurdities. 
These pleasures, tike brandy to a dram-drinker, have lost their effect : we 
have waked from the intoxication to a due sense of our miserable condition ; 
for the vigour both of mind and body is quite impaired. With respect to 
each other, we find ourselves in a state of mutual disgust ; and all the enjoy- 
ments of life we either taste with indifference, or reject with loathing, rot 
my own part, I am overwhelmed with what the French call Ennui ; — a 
distemper for which there is no name in the English language ; ^ a distemper 
which may be understood from the following lines of the poet : ' 

"Thee too, my Paridel t she marked thee there, 
Stretch'd on the rack of a too eagy chair ; 
And heard thy everlasting yawn confess 
The Fains and Penalties of Idleness.'* 

It is not a common vacancy of thought, or an ordinary languor of the 
nerves, that I labour under, but a confirmed imbecility of mind, and a want 
of relish, attended with a thousand imeasinesses, wMch render life almost 
insupportable. I sleep without refreshment ; I am fatigued without labour. 
I am scarcely risen wnen I wish the day was done, and when night comes, I 
long for morning. I eat without appetite, drink without exhilaration; 
exercise affords no sjjirits, conversation no amusement, reading no enter- 
tainment, and diversion no pleasure. It is not from affectation, but an 
acmiired insensibility, that I see Falstaff without a smile, and the Orphan 
without emotion. I endeavour to kill the time by shifting continually the 
scene of dissipation ; but I am close pursued by dis^st : S^ is disappoint- 
ment, insipid, nauseous, or shocking. My temper is grown so fretnil and 
peevish, that I ouarrel by turns with my servants and myself ; even she that 
was once the delight of my eyes and the joy of my heart, is now become the 
subject of perpetual disouiet. I harbour wishes which I dare not approve ; 
my heart palpitates witn passions which I am ashamed to avow. I am 
tormented by a thousand petty grievances, which rise like angry pimples 
from the ebullitions of a soured disposition, and incidents that would move 
the mirth of other men, are to me productive of choler and anxiety. Two 
dajrs ago I ordered my servants to horsewhip a cobbler, who refused to leave 
off whistling in his stall as he sat at work, opuosite to my chamber- window ; 
and if I had then met with your maimed soloier, in aU probability I should 
have chastised him for presuming to be more happy than his betters. 

Ctentlemen, if you have any recipe for the cure of my disorder, it will be 

* ** Ennui is a growth of English rooty 

Though nameless in onr language : — we retort 
The fact for words, and let the French translate 
That awful yawn which sleep cannot ahate." — ^Brsoir, Don Juan. 

• Pope, " Dunciad," b. iv. — "The name," says Pope, "is taken from Spender, who 
giTes it to a wandering courtly tmdrey that trayeUed about for the same reason for 
which many yoimg squires are now fond of travelling, and especially to Paris.** 
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cliarity to publish it, for the benefit of many thousands that labour imder 
the same malady which now afiiiots yonr humble servant, 

PiCBOlCACHTJS. 
KOTE. 

The distemper of our corres^ndent is endemial among the great, and may 
be termed a scurvy of the spirits. Exercise is as necessary to the mind as 
to the body, and mental exercise consists in study and reflection : this being 
long disused, the powers of reason lose their tone ; and a relaxation of the 
nerves from idleness and surfeit, co-operating with this languor, the whole 
machine is, as it were, unstrung ; all the fetciuties being thus.untwisted and 
out of tune, the mind jars on every string, and nothing can be produced but 
discord and disauiet. If Picromachus and his lady are really determined, 
if possible, to ootain a radical cure, and retrieve their ffood-humour, let 
them make over to the next heirs the great estates which devolved to ihem 
so unexpectedly, and return to the farm with the same necessities which 
their own indus^ had before so happily supplied. Should this be an effort 
of self-denial beyond the pitch of their resolution, we would advise them to 
renounce their fashionable connexions, and endeavour to contract friendships 
with a few rational creatures ; to dismiss their superfluous servants, including 
the French cook, and every gaudy appurtenance of ostentation; to retire 
from London, and eng^age in the avocations of husbandry ; to use the cold 
bath every morning, ride twenty miles every day before dinner, eat mode- 
rately of plain English food, go to bed by eleven, rise before eight, and fast 
one day in the week, until their appetites are perfectly restored. 



ESSAY XIJ 



OV THE AFPBOACHUra COBOITATIOir.* 

That a time*of war is a time of parsimony, is a maxim which patriots 
and senators have had often in their mouths, and which I do not remember 
ever to have been denied. I know not whether by the acute enquiries of 
the present age, this opinion has been discovered to be groundless, and is 
therefore thrown aside ^onong obsolete follies ; or whether it happened on 
this, as on other occasions, that conviction is on one side, and uraotice on 
the other ; but so it is, that the war, whatever it has taken from tne wealth, 
has added nothing to our frugality. Every place of splendid pleasure is 
filled with assemblies, eveiy sale of expensive superfluities is crowded with 
buyers ; and war has no other effect, than that of enabling us to show that 
we can be at once nulitary and luxurious, and pay soldiers and fiddlers at 
the same time. 

Among other chan ges which time has effected, a new species of profasion 
has been produced. We are now, with an emulation never known before, 
outbidding one another for a sight of the Coronation ; the annual rent of 
palaces is offered for a single room for a single day." 

1 From ''The British ICsgazine" for December 1760, p. 703. 

9 That of George III. on the 22Dd Sept., 1761. See Letter cy. of '' The GtiMn of 
the World " (vol. ii. p. 425), and Essays zxr. and xxri. 

' The front seats in the galleries of Westminster Abbey were let at ten guineas each, 
and those in commodions houses along the procession at no less prices. The prices in 
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I am far from desiring to repress ouriosily, to whioli we owe so great a 
part of our intellectual pleasures ; nor am I hardy enough to oppose the 
general practice of majikmd, so much as to think all pomp or magnificence 
useless or ridiculous. But all passions haye their limits, which they cannot 
exceed without putting our hapniness in dan^r ; and although a nne show 
be a fine thing, yet, lixe .other nne things, it may be purchased too dear. 
All pleasures are yaluable in proportion to their grealiiess and duration : 
that the pleasure of a show is not of any long continuance, all know, who 
are now striying for places ; for if a show was long it would not be rare. 
This is not the worst, the pleasure while it lasts will be less than is expected. 
No human performance can rise up to human ideas. Grandeur is less 
grand, and finery less fine than it is painted by the fancy ; and such is the 
dificrenoe between hope and possession, that, to a great part of the specta- 
tors, the show will cease as soon as it appears. 

Let me yet not deceiye my readers to their disadyantage, or represent the 
little pleasures of life as less than they are. Those who come to see come 
likewise to be seen, and will, for many hours before the procession, enjoy 
the eyes of innumerable gazers. Nor wOl this be the laat or the longest 
gratification ; those who haye seen the coronation, will haye whole years of 
triumph oyer those who saw it not. They will haye an opportunity of 
amusing their humble Mends and rustic acquaintances with narratiyes, 
often heard with enyy, and often with wonder ; and when they hear the 
youth of the next generation boasting the splendour of any future process 
sion, they will talk with contemptuous superiority of the Coronation of 
George the Third. 



ESSAY xn.» 



ON NAnONAL CONCOBD.* 

As you seem by your writings to haye a just regard and filial affection 
for your country, and as your monthly lucubrations are widely di&sed oyer 
all the dominions of Great Britain, I take the liberty to communicate to 
the public, through your channel, a few, loose thoughts upon a subject, 
whicn, though often handled, has not yet, in my opinion, been fully 
discussed : I mean national concord, or unanimity, wnich, in this kingdom, 
has heea generally considered as a bare possibility,, that existed nowhere 
but in speculation. Such an union is, perhaps, neither to be expected nor 
wiflhed for, in a country whose liber^ dependB rather upon the genius of 
the people than upon any precautions which they haye taken in a constitu- 
tional way, for the ffuara and preseryation of this inestimable blessing. 

There is a yery honest gentleman with whom I haye been acquainted 
these thirty years, during which there has not been one speech uttered 
against the mimstryin parliament; nor a struggle at an election for a 
burgess to serye in the House of Commons ; nor a pamphlet published in 
opposition to any measure of the administration ; nor eyen a priyate censure 
passed in his hearing upon the misconduct of any person concerned in public 
affairs — but he is immediately alarmed, and loudly exdaimB against such 

tlie ordinary honaes were from five guineas to one guinea.— J nmia2 SegUter for 1761, 
p. 218. We are to remember that thirty-three years had elapsed since the prerions 
coronation. 
1 From '* The British Hagaiine.*' * Written in December, 1760. 
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factious doings, in order to set the people by the eazs together at tmdi a 
delicate conjuncture. "At any other time," says he, "such oppositioii 
might not be improper, and I do not question the £icts that are aoleged ; 
but at this crisis, Sir, to in£ame the nation! — die man deserves to be 
punished as a traitor to his country." In a word, according to this gentle* 
man's opinion, the nation has been in a violent crisis at any time these 
thirty years; and were it possible for him to liye another century, he 
would never find any period at which a man might with aafety impugn the 
infallibility of a minister. 

The case is no more than this : my honest Mend has invested his whole 
fortune in the stocks, on government security, and trembles at eveiy iriuiF 
of popular discontent. Were every British subject of the same tame and 
timid disposition, Magna Charta Tto use the coarse phrase of Oliver 
Cromwell) would be no more regaraed by an ambitious prince than magna 

f ^ta, and the liberties of England expire without a groan. Opposition^ 

when restrained within due bounds, is the salubrious gale that ventilates 
the opinions of the neople, which might otherwise stagnate into the most 
abject submission. It may be said to purify the atmos^ere of politics ; to 
dispel the gross vapours raised by the influence of ministerial artifice and 
corruption, until the constitution, like a mighty rock, stands full (tisdosed 
to the view of every individual who dweUs within the shade of its protection. 
Even when this gale blows with augmented violence, it generally tends to 
the advantage of the commonwealth ; it awakes the apprehension, and con- 
sequentiy arouses all the faculties, of the pilot at the nelm, who redoubles 
lus vigilance and caution, exerts his utmost skill, and becoming acN^uainted 
with tiie nature of the navigation, in a littie time learns to suit his canvas 
to the roughness of the sea, and the trim of the vesseL Without theee 
intervening storms of opposition to exercise his faculties, he would beoome 
enervate, negligent, and presumptuous; and in the wantonness of his 
power, trusting to some deceitful cabn, perhaps hazard a step that would 
wreck the constitution. Yet there is a measure in all things : a moderate 
frost will fertilize the glebe with nitrous particles, and destroy the eggs of 
pernicious insects that prey upon the fancy of the year : but if this mwt 
increases in severity and duration, it will chiU the seeds, and even freeze up 
the roots of vegetables ; it will check the bloom, nip the buds, and blast aU 
the promise of the spring. The vernal breeze that drives the frogs before it, 
that brushes the cobwebs from the boughs, that fans the air and fosters 
vegetation, if augmented to a tempest, will strip the leaves, overtiirow the 
tree, and desolate the garden. The auspicious gale before which the trim 
vessel ploughs the bosom of the sea, while the mariners' are kept alert in 
duty and in spirits, if 'converted to a hurricane, overwhelms the crew with 
terror and confusion. The sails are rent, the cordage cracked, the masts 
give way ; the master eyes the havoc with mute despair, and the vessel 
rounders in the storm. Opposition, when confined within its proper channel, 
sweeps away those beds of soil and banks of sand which corruptive power 
had gathered ; but when it overflows its banks, and deluges the plain, its 
course is marked by ruin and devastation. 

The opposition necessary in a free state like that of Great Britain, is not 
at all incompatible with that national concord which ought to unite the 
people on all emer^ncies in which the general safety is at stake. It is the 
jealousy of patriotism, not the rancour of party ; the warmth of candour, 
not the virulence of hate ; a transient dispute among friends, not an impla^ 
cable feud that admits of no reconciliation. The histoiy of all ages teems with 
the fatal effects of internal discord; and were nistory and tradition 
annihilated, common sense would plainly point out the misohie£s that must 
arise from want of harmony and national union. Every school-boy oan 
have recourse to the fable ot the rods, which, when united in a buncQe, no 
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rtrengih oould foend ; bnt when separated into single twigs, a child oonld 
break with ease. 

There are certain constitutional periods at which this national union ought 
to appear in full force, particularly at such a delicate conjuncture, when a 
young prince, whose amiable character hath kindled the most agreeable hope 
in the breasts of the people, ascends the throne of his ancestors, and succeeds 
at once to the management of a sceptre, which he has not been gradually 
accustomed to wield. The crown deyolves upon him with such additional 
weight as requires the full exertion of royalty to bear; and perhaps he 
inherits a scheme of politics, which even though he should disapurove of the 
system, he cannot suddenly renounce with any respect to the faith of 
treatiee, with any regard to the honour of the nation. The work of refor- 
mation cannot be finished in a day, nor even begun before the preparative 
steps have been taken, unless he risks the authority of the crown, or the 
security of the commonwealth. Even an alteration of measures must be 
gradually introduced, in order to avoid the violent shocks of state convul- 
sions. A sudden change of system might be as dangerous to the community 
as an attempt to stop the course of a vessel under the impulse of a leading 
g^ale with all her canvas out, and her motion ffreatly accelerated. In this 
situation, to turn her head to the wind, and torow all her sails aback of a 
sudden, would be a desperate step that might send her to the bottom in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

But if national union be necessary at all constitutional periods for the 
preservation of our liberties, it more especially becomes our duty towards 
our sovereign, at the accession of a prince whose conduct hath been hitherto 
without reproach, whose character seems to promise the most scrupulous 
attention to the interests and happiness of his people. Let us not be so 
unreasonable as to entertain doubts where there are not the least grounds 
for suspicion, and deny our sovereign the justice which the law allows to 
the meanest subject, the justice of being deemed innocent, until some pre- 
sumption of the contrary shall appear. Let us discard every suggestion of 
that fatal Jealousy which tends only to the poisoning of our own i>eace ; that 
domestic fiend widch delights in raising unreasonaole clamour, in exciting 
the rage of civil dissension, impeding the wheels of government, and giving 
every nandle of advantage to the external and internal enemies of Great 
Britain. 



ESSAY xm.' 

♦ 

FEMALE WAKBIOBS.* 



I HAVE spent the greater part of mv life in making observations on men 
and things, and in projecting schemes n>r the advantage of my country, and 
though my labours nave met with an ungrateful return, I will still persist in 
my endeavours for ite service, like that venerable, unshaken, and neglected 
patriot, Mr. Jacob Henriauez, who, though of the Hebrew nation, hath 
exhibited a shining example of Christian fortitude and perseverance.' And 
here my conscience urges me to confess, that the hint upon which the 
following proposals are built, was taken from an advertisement of the said 
patriot Henriquez, in which he gives the public to understand, that Heaven 
had indulged him with '* seven blessed oaughters." Blessed they are, no 

From " The British Magasne." ' Written in January, 1762. 

' Gompaie Letter cz. of " The Citiien of the World'* (toL ii. p. 442>. 

VOL. III. u 
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doubt, on account of their own and their father's virtues ; but more bleased 
may tiiey be, if the scheme I offer should be adopted by the le^lature. 

The proportion which the number of females bom in these kmgdoms bears 
to the male children, is, I think, supposed to be as thirteen to fourteen : but 
as women are not so subject as the ower sex to accidents and intemperance, 
in numbering adults we shall find the balance on the female side. K, in 
calculating the numbers of the peoule, we take in the multitudes that emigrate 
to the plantations, from whence tney never return, those that die at sea and 
make tkeir exit at T^rburn, together with the consumption of the present 
war by sea and land in the Atlantic, Mediterranean, in the German and 
Indian Oceans, in Old France, New France, North Ameriea, the Leeward 
Islands, Germany, Africa, and Asia, we may fairly state the loss of men 
during the war at one hundred thousand. K this be the case, there must 
be a superplus of the other sex amoimting to the same number, and this 
superplus will consist of women able to bear arms ; as I take it for granted, 
that all those who are fit to bear children are likewise fit to bear arms. 
Now, as we have seen the nation governed by old women, I hope to make 
it appear that it may be defended by young women ; and surely this scheme 
will not be rejected as unnecessary at such a juncture, when our armies in 
the four quarters of the globe are m want of recruits ; when we find ourselves 
entanglea ia a new war with Spain, on the eve of a rupture in Italy, and 
indeed in a fedr way of being obliged to make head against all the great 
potentates of Europe. 

But before I unfold my design, it may be necessary to obviate, from ' 
experience as well as argument, the objections which may be made to the 
delicate framo and tender disposition of the female sex rendering them 
incsmable of the toils, and insuperably averse to the horrors of war. AH the 
world has heard of the nation of Amazons, who inhabited the banks of the 
river Thermodoon in Cappadocia ; who expelled their men by force of arms, 
defended themselves by their own prowess, managed the reins of govern- 
ment, proseouted the operations in war, and held the other sex in the utmost 
contempt. We are imormed by Homer, that Pentheailea, queen of tiie 
Amazons, acted as auxilisur to Priam, and fell valiantly fighting in his 
cause before the walls of Troy. Quintus Curtius tells us, t£at llaleetris 
brought one hundred armed Amazons in a present to Alexander the Great. 
Diodorus Siculus expressly says, there was a nation of female warriors in 
Africa, who fought against the Lybian Hercules. We read in the voyages 
of Columbus, that one of the Carribbee Islands was possessed by a tnbe of 
female warriors, who kept all the neighbouring Indians in awe ; but we 
need not fo further than our own age and country to prove, that the spirit 
and constitution of the fair sex are equal to the dangers and fatigues of war. 
Every novice who has read the authentic and important HiSonr of ttie 
Pirates, is well acquainted with the exploits of two heroines, called Mary 
Read and Anne Bonny. I myself have had the honour to drink with Anne 
Gassier, aliw Mother Wade, who had distinguished herself among the Buc- 
caneers of America, and in her old afe kept a punch-house in Port-Roval of 
Jamaica. I have likewise conversed wim Moll Davis, who had servea as a 
dragoon in all Queen Anne*s wars, and was admitted on the pension of 
Chelsea. The late war with Spain, and even the present, hath produced 
instances of females enlisting botii iu the land and sea service, and behaving 
witii remarkable bravery in the disguise of the other sex. And who has 
not heard of the celebrated Jenny Cameron, and some other enterprising 
ladies of North Britain, who attended a certain Adventurer in all his expe- 
ditions, and headed their resnective dans in a military character ? That 
strength of body is often equal to the courage of mind implanted in the &ir 
sex, will not lie denied by those who have seen the waterwomen of Ply- 
mouth ; the female drudges of Ireland, Wales, and Scotland ; the fishwomen 
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of BillmgBgate ; the weeden, podders, and hoppers, who swarm in the 
fields; and the hunters who swagger in the streets of London; not to 
mention the indefati^ble trulls who follow the camp, and keep np with the 
line of march, though loaded with bantlings and other baggage. 

There is soaroel]^ a street in this metropolis without one or more viragos, 
who discipline their husbands and domineer over the whole neighbourhood. 
Many months are ^ot elapsed since I was witness to a pitched battle between 
two athletic females, who fought with equal skill and rary , until one of them 
gave out, affcer haying sustained seTcn mils on the hard stones. They were 
both stripped to the under-petticoat ; their breasts were caiefnUy swathed 
with handkerohiefB, and as no vestiges of features were to be seen in either 
when I came up, I imagined the combatants were of the other sex, until a 
bystander assured me of the contrary, giving me to understand, that the 
conqueror had lain-in about five weelu of twin bastards, b^t by her 
second, who was an Irish chairman. When I see the avenues of the Strand 
beset every night with troops of fierce Amazons, who, with dreadful in^>re- 
cations, stop and beat and plunder passengers, I cannot help wishing, that such 
martial talents were converted to ttie benefit of tlie public ; and that those who 
are so loaded with temporal fire, and so little a&aid of eternal fire, should, 
instead of ruining the souls and bodies of their fellow-citizens, be put in a 
way of turning their destructive qualities against the enemies of the nation. 

HaviuK thus demonstrated that the fair sex are not deficient in strength 
and resolution, I would humbly propose, that as there is an excess on 
their side in quantity to the amount of one hundred thousand, part of 
that number may be employed in recruiting the army, as well as in raising 
thirty new Amazonian regiments, to be commanded by females, and serve 
in regimentals adapted to their sex. The Amazons of old appeared with the 
left breast bare, an open jacket, and trowsers that descendea no farther than 
the knee ; the right breast was destroyed, that it might not impede them in 
bending the bow, or darting the javeUn ; but there is no occasion for this 
cruel excision in the present discipline, as we have seen instances of women 
who handle the musket, without finding any inconvenience from that 
protuberance. 

As the sex love gaiety, the^ may be clothed in vests of pink satin and 
open drawers of the same, with buskins on their feet and legs, their hair 
tied behind and floating on their shoulders, and their hats adorned with 
white feathers : they may be armed with light carbines and long bayonets, 
without the incumbrance of swords or shoulder-belts. I make no doubt but 
many joung ladies of figure and fashion will undertake to raise companies 
at their own expense, provided they like their colonels ; but I must insist 
upon it, if this scheme should be embraced, that Mr. Henriquez*s seven 
blessed daughters may be provided with commissions, as the project is in 
some measure owing to the hints of that venerable palaiot. I moreover give 
it as my opinion, that Mrs. Kitty Fisher ^ shall nave the command of a 
battalion, and the nomination of her own officers, provided she will warrant 
them all sound, and be content to wear proper badges of distinction. 

A female brigade, properly disciplineii and accoutred, would not, I am 
persuaded, be afraid to charge a numerous body of the enemy, over whom 
they would have a manifest advantage ; for if the barbarous Scythians were 
ashamed to fight with the Amazons who invaded them, surely the French, 
who pique themselves on their sensibility and devotion to the fair sex, would 
not act upon the offensive against a band of female warriors, arrayed in aU 
the charms of youth and beauty. 

^ A oelebrated courtesan, ▼hose lovely featoree have been piesenred to ns by the 
pencil of Sir Joshoa Reynolds. She sat to him for Oleopatra dissolving the pearl, and 
is said to have spent twelve thousand pounds in nine months. 

V 2 
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ESSAY XIV.' 

— ♦^ — 

INTSODUCTIOV TO THE STTTDT OF THE BELLES-LETTEES. 

Amidst the Mvolous pursidts and pernicious dissipations of the present 
age, a respect for the qualities of the understanding still prevalLs to such a 
degree, that almost every individual pretends to have a taste for the Belles- 
Lettres. The spruce 'prentice sets up for a critic, and the puny beau piques 
himself upon bemg a connoisseur. Without assigning causes for this uniyersal 
presumption, we shall proceed to observe, that if it was attended with no 
other inconvenience than that of exposing the pretender to the ridicule of 
those few who can sift his pretensions, it might be unnecessair to undeceive 
the public, or to endeavour at the reformation of innocent folly, productive 
of no evil to the oommonwealth. But in reality this folly is productive of 
manifold evils to the community. If the reputation of Taste can be 
acquired without the least assistance of literature, by reading modem poemii 
and seeing modem plays, what person will deny himself the pleasure of 
such an easy qualification P Hence the youth of both sexes are debauched 
to diversion, and seduced from much more profitable occupations, into idle 
endeavours after literary fame ; and a superficial false taste, founded on 
ijg;noranoe and conceit, takes possession of the public. The acquisition of 
learning, the study of nature, is neglected as superfluous labour ; and the 
best faculties of the mind remain unexercised and indeed unopened, by the 
power of thought and reflection. False taste will not only difl\ise itself 
through aU our amusements, but even influence our moral and political 
conduct ; for what is false taste, but want of perception to discern propriety 
and distinguish beauty? 

It has often been alleged, that taste is a natural talent, as independent of 
art as strong eyes, or a delicate sense of smelling; and without all doubt, 
the prindpad ingredient in the composition of taste is a natural sensibility, 
without wtdoh it cannot exist ; but it diflers from the senses in this parti- 
oular, that they are finished by nature, whereas taste cannot be brought to 
perfection without proper cultivation ; for taste pretends to judge not only 
of nature but also of art ; and that jud^ent is founded upon observation 
and comparison. What Horace has said of genius is still more applicable 
to taste. 

** Naturft fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 
Qonsitiun est Ego neo Btadiom sine divite venA, 
Nee rude qnid prosit video ingeninm : alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et coignrat amiod." — Art, Poet, 

*< ^Tis long disputed, whether poets claim 
From art or nature their best right to &me ; 
But art, if not enrich'd by nature^s vein, 
And a rude genius of uncultur'd strain. 
Are utBeless both ; but when in friendship joined, 
A mutual succour in each other find.** — Fkahois. 

We have seen genius shine without the help of art ; but taste must be 
cultivated by art, before it will produce agreeable fruit. This, however, we 
must still inculcate with Quintilian, that study, precept, and observation, 

^ This and the following six Essays are from " The British Magazine " for the years 
1761, 1762, and 1768. I must repeat my belief (from a renewed perusal) that they 
are not by Goldsmith. 
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will nought avail, without the assistance of nature : — '' lUud tamen imprimis 
testandum est, nihil preocepta atque artes valere, nisi adiuyante natur&.'' 

Yet even though nature nas done her part, by implanting the seeds of taste, 
great pains must be taken and great skul exeited, in raising them to a proper 
pitch of vegetation. The judicious tutor must graduaSy and tenderly 
unfold the mental faculties of the youth committed to his charge. He must 
cherish his delicate perception ; store his mind with proper ideas ; point out 
the different channels of observation ; teach him to compare objects ; to 
establish the limits of right and wrong, of truth and falsehood; to dis- 
tinguish beauty from tinsel, and grace from affectation; in a word, to 
strengthen and improve by culture, experience, and instruction, those 
natural powers of feeling and sagacity, wnich oonstituto the faculty called 
taste, and enable the professor to enjoy the delights of the BeUes-Lettres. 

We cannot agree in opinion with those who imagine that nature has been 
equally favourable to all men, in conferring upon them a fundamental 
capacity, which may be improved to all the refinement of taste and criticism. 
Every day's experience convinces us of the contrary. Of two youtiis 
educated under the same preceptor, instructed with tne same care, and 
cultivated with the same assidui^^, one shall not only comprehend, but even 
anticipate the lessons of his master, by dint of natural (uscemment, while 
the other toils in vain to imbibe the least tincture of instruction. Such 
indeed is the distinction between ^nius and stupidity, which every man has 
an opportunity of seeing among his friends and acquaintance. Not that we 
ought too hastily to decide upon the natural capacities of children, before 
we have maturely considered the peculiarity of disposition, and the bias by 
which genius may be straxigely warped from the common path of education. 
A youth incapable of retaimng one rule of grammar, or of acquiring the 
least knowledge of the classics, may nevertheless maike great progress in 
mathematics; nay, he may have a strong genius for the mathematics, 
without being able to comprehend a demonstration of Euclid ; because his 
mind conceives in a peculiar manner, and is so intent upon contemplating 
the object in one particular point of view,^that it cannot perceive i( in any 
other. We have Known an instance of a boy, who, while his master com- 
plained that he had not capacity to comprehend the properties of a right- 
angled triangle, had actually, in private, by the power of nis genius, formed 
a mathematical system of his own, discovered a series of curious theorems, and 
even applied his deductions to practical machines of surprising construction. 

Besides, in the education of youth, we ought to remember, that some 
capacities are like the pyra pracocia ; they soon blow, and soon attain to all 
that degree of maturity which they are capable of acquiring ; while, on the 
other hand, there are geniuses of slow growth, that are late in bursting the 
bud, and long in ripening. Yet the first shall yield a faint blossom and 
insipid fruit ; whereas the produce of the other shall be distinguished and 
admired for ite weU-concocted juice and exquisite flavour. We have known 
a boy of five years of age surprise everybody by playin^^ on the violin, in 
such a manner as seemed to promise a prodigy in music. He had all the 
assistance that art could afford ; by the age of ten his genius was at the 
acmi; yet after that period, notwithstanding the most intense application, 
he never gave the least signs of improvement. At six he was admired as a 
miracle of music ; at six-and-twenty he was neglected as an ordinary 
fiddler. The celebrated Dean Swift was a remarkable instance in the other 
extreme. He was lonff considered as an incorrigible dunce, and did not 
obtain his d^^ree at the University but ex specUdi gratid : ' yet, when his 

' When the time came for taking his degree as bachelor, althongh he had lived with 
great regularity and due observance of the statutes, he was stopped of his degree for 
dulness and insufficiency ; and at last hardly admitted, in a manner UtUe to his credit^ 
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powers began to tinfold, he signalised lumself by a very remarkable sape- 
riority of genius. When a youth, therefore, appears dml of apprehension, 
and seems to derive no advantage from study and instniotion, the tutor 
must exercise his sagacity in discovering whether the soil be absolutely 
barren, or sown with seed renugnant to its nature, or of such a quality i^ 
requires repeated culture ana length of time to set its juices in fermentation. 
These observations, however, relate to capacity in general, which we ought 
oarefolly to distinguish from taste. Capacity implies the power of retaining 
what is received ; taste is the power of rehshing or rejecting whatever is 
offered for the entertainment of the imagination. A man may have oi^[»acity 
to acquire what is called learning and philosophy ; but he must have also 
sensibility, before he feels those emotions with which taste receives the im- 
pressions of beauty. 

Natoral taste is apt to be seduced and debauched by vicious precept and 
bad example. There is a dangerous tinsel in fiedse taste, by which the 
unwary mind and young imagination are often fascinated. iNothing has 
been so often explained, and yet so little understood, as simplicity in 
writing. Simplicity in tlus acceptation has a larger sigiufication than either 
the iarx^w oi the Greeks, or the simplex of me latins ; for it implies 
beauty. It is the air?i6w icmi ifi^p of Demetrius Phalereus, the eimplex num- 
diHis of Horace, and expressed by one word, naXioeU, in the French 
language. It is, in fact, no other than beautiful nature, without affectation 
or extraneous ornament. In statuary, it is the Yenus of Mediois ; in 
architecture, the Pantheon. It would cnb an endless task to enumerate all 
the instances of this natural simplicity that occur in poetry and painting, 
among the ancients and modems. We shall only mention two examples of 
it, the beauty of which consists in the pathetic. 

Anaxagoras the philosopher, and preceptor of Pericles, being tdd that 
both his sons were dead, laid his hand upon his heart, and after a short 
pause, consoled himself with a reflection couched in three words, 4^iy 
^vrrroifs yrywvfiidtSy ** I knew they were mortal. *' The other instance we 
select from the tragedy of Macbem. The gallant Macduff, being informed 
that his wife and children were murdered by order of the tyrant, pulls his 
hat over his eyes, and his internal agony bursts out into an exclamation of 
four words, the most expressive, ^rhaps, that ever were uttered : ** He has 
no children ! " This is the energetic language of simple nature, which is now 
grown into disrepute. By the present mode of education, we are forcibly 
warped from the bias of nature, and all simplicity in manners is rejected. 
We are taught to disguise and distort our sentiments, imtil the faculty of 
thinking is diverted into an unnatural channel ; and we not only relinquish 
and forget, but also become incapable of our original dispositions. We arc 
totally changed into creatures of art and affectation. Our perception is 
abused, and even our senses are perverted. Our minds lose their native 
force and flavour. The imagination, sweated by artificial fire, produces 
nought but vapid bloom. The genius, instead of growing like a vigorous 
tree, extending its branches on every side, and bearing delicious frxdt, 
resembles a stimted yew, tortured into some wretched form, projecting no 
shade, displaying no flower, diffusing no fragrance, yielding no fruit, and 
affording nothing but a barren conceit for the amusement of the idle 
spectator. 

Thus debauched from nature, how can we relish her genuine nroductaons ? 
As well might a man distinguish objects through a prism, tnat presents 
nothing but a variety of colours to the eye ; or a maid pining in the green 

whioh is called in tbat Odilege wpedaU ffratUi. And this discreditable mark, as I am 
told, stands upon record in their College regisUy. Swifit AccowU of Himadf, 
(8cott*8 Misc. Prose Woiks, ii 462). 
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siokneas, prefer a biacuit to a cinder. It has been often alleged, tbat the 
passions can never be wholly deposited ; and that by appealing to these, a 
good writer will always be able to foroe himself into the hearts of his 
readers: but even the strongest passions are weakened, nay, sometimes 
totally extinguished, by mutual opposition, dissipation, and acquired insen- 
sibility. How often at the theatre is the tear of sympathy and the burst of 
laughter repressed by a ridiculous species of pride, refusmg approbation to 
the author and actor, and renouncing sociefy with the audience ! This 
seeming insensibility is not owing to any original defect. Nature has 
stretched the string, though it has long ceased to vibrate. It mav have 
been displaced and distracted by the violence of pride ; it may have lost its 
tone through long disuse ; or be so twisted or overstrained as to produce 
the most jarring disoords. 

If so little regard is paid to nature when she knocks so powerfdlly at the 
breast, she must be altogether neglected and despised in her calmer mood of 
serene tranquillity, when nothing appears to recommend her but simplicity, 
propriety, and innocence. A person must have delicate feelings that can 
taste the celebrated repartee in Terence : Homo mm ; nihU humani d tne 
alienum pulo : '* I am a man ; therefore think I have an interest in every- 
thing that concerns humanity." A clear blue sky, spangled with stars, 
will prove an insipid object to eyes accustomed to the ^are of torches 
and tapers, gilding and glitter : eyes that will turn with disgust from the 
green mantle of the spring, so gorgeously adorned with bud^ and foliage, 
flowers and blossoms, to contemplate a gaudy silken robe, striped and 
intersected with unMendlv tints, that mtter the masses of light and 
distract the vision, pinkea into the most fantastic forms, flounced, and 
furbelowed, and fringed with all the littleness of art unknown to elegance. 

Those ears that are offended by the notes of the thrush, the blackbird, 
and the nightingale, wiU be regaled and ravished by the squeaking fiddle, 
touched by a musician who has no other genius than that which lies in his 
fingers ; they will even be entertained with the rattling of coaches, and the 
alarming knock by which the doors of fashionable people are so loudly 
distinguished. The sense of smelling that delights in the scent of ezcre- 
mentitious animal juices, such as musk, civet, and urinous salts, will loathe 
the fragrance of new-mown hay, the sweetbrier, the honeysuckle, and the 
rose. The organs that are gratified with the taste of sickly veal bled into a 
palsy, crammed fowls, and dropsical brawn, pease without substance, peaches 
without taste, and pine-apples without flavour, will certainlv nauseate the 
native, genuine, and salutary taste of Welch beef, Bansteaa mutton,' and 
barn-door fowls, whose juices are concocted bj a natural digestion, and 
whose flesh is consolidated by free air and exercise. In such a total perver- 
sion of the senses, the ideas must be misrepresented, the powers of the 
imagination disordered, and the judgment, of consequence, unsound. The 
djaease is attended with a false appetite, which the natural food of the mind 
will not satisfy. It will prefer Ovid to Tibullus, and the rant of Lee to 
the tenderness of Otway. The soul sinks into a kind of sleepy idiotism, 
and is diverted by toys and baubles, which can only be pleasing to the most 
superficial curiosity. It is enlivened by a quick succession of trivial objeots, 
that glisten And dance before the eye ; and, like an infemt, is kept awake 
and inspirited by the sound of a rattle. It must not only be dazzled and 
aroused!, but also cheated, hurried, and perplexed by the artifice of deoeption, 

' ** *Tii true no tnrhote dignify my boards, 

But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords ; 
To Hon^ow Heath I point and Buiatead Down, 
Thenoe comes your mutton, and these chicks my own." 

Pops, 2nd ScUire of 2nd Book, 
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business, intricaoy. and intrigue ; a kind of low juggle, wbibh may be termed 
tbe lefferdemain of genius. 

In tius state of deprayity the mind cannot enjoy, nor indeed disfxDguuh 
the charms of natural and moral beauty and aeoorum. The ingenuous 
bltish of natiye innocence, the plain lanffuage of ancient faith and sinoeritv, 
the cheerful resignation to the will of Heaven, the mutual affection, of l£e 
charities, the votuntary respect paid to superior dignity or station, the viitae 
of beneficence extended even to the brute creation ; nay, the veiT crimsoii 
glow of health, and swelling lines of beauty, are despised, detested, scorned, 
and ridiculed, as ignorance, rudeness, rusticity, and superstition. Thus we 
see how moral and natural beauty are connected ; and of what importance 
it is, even to the formation of taste, that the manners should be severely 
superintended. This is a task which ought to take the lead of science ; f(» 
we will venture to say, that virtue is the foundation of taste ; or rather, that 
virtue and taste are built upon the same foundation of sensibility, and cannot 
be disjoined without offering violence to both. But virtue must be informed, 
and taste instructed; otherwise they will both remain imperfect and 
ineffectual: 

** Qui dididt patrue quid debeat, et quid amicis, 

Quo sit amore parens, quo frater amandtu^ et hospee, 

Qnod fit ooDseripti, quod judida offidum, qua 

Partes in bellum miad dnda ; ille profeetd 

Beddere penanie adt convenientia caique.'* — Horace. 

** The critio, who with nioe diaoeniment knows 
What to hia country and hia Menda he owea ; 
How varioua nature wanna the human breast, 
To lore the parent, brother, friend, or guest ; 
What the great offioea of judgea are, 
Of aenatora, of generals aent to war ; 
He can diatinguiah, with unerring art, 
The atrokea peculiar to each different part^' — F&avoib. 

Thus we see taste is composed of nature improved by ait ; of feding 
tutored by instruction. 
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OK THX CTTLTIVATIOI!!' OF TA8TC. 

Having explained what we conceive to be true taste, and in some 
measure accounted for the prevalence of vitiated taste, we shall proceed to 
point out the most effectual manner, in which a natural capacity may be 
improved into a delicacy of judgment, and an intimate acquaintance with 
the Belles-Lettres* We shall tuLe it for granted, that proper means have 
been used to form the manners, and attach the mind to virtue. The heart 
cultivated by precept, and warmed b^ example, improves in sensibility, 
which is the foundation of taste. By distinguishing the influence and scope 
of morality, and cherishing the ideas of benevolence, it acquires a habit of 
sympathy, which tenderly feels responsive, like the vibration of unisons, 
every touch of moral beauty. Hence it is that a man of a social heart, 
entendered by the practice of virtue, is awakened to the most pathetic 

1 See Note p. 292. 
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emotions by eyeiy unoommon instance of generosity, compassion, and 
ffreatness of soul. Is there any man so dead to sentiment, so lost to 
humanity, as to read unmoved the eenerous behaviour of the Romans to the 
states of Grreeoe, as it is recounted by livy, or embellished by Thomson in 
his poem of <* Liberty ?" > Speaking of Greece in the dedine of her power, 
when her freedom no longer existed, he says : 

'' As at her Isthmian games, a fiidiiig pomp I 
Her full assembled youth inniimeroiui swarmed. 
On a tribonal nus'd Flaminius sat ; 
A victor he, from the deep Phalanx pierc'd 
Of iron-ooated Maoedon, and back 
The Grecian tyrant to his bounds repell'd : 
In the high thoughUess gaiety of game, 
While sport alone their nnambitions hearts 
Possess'd ; the sudden trumpet sounding hoarse, 
Bade silence o*er the bright assembly reign. 
Then thus a herald — ' To the states of Greece 
The Boman people, unoonfin'd, restore 
Their countries, cities, liberties, and laws ; 
Taxes remit, and garrisons withdraw.' 
The crowd, astonished hal^ and half infoim'd, 
Star'd dubious round ; some questioned, some exdaimM, 
(Like one who, dreaming between hope and fear, 
Is lost in anxious joy) * Be that again, 
Be that again proclium'd, distinct and loud !' 
Loud and distinct it was again proclaim'd ; 
And still as midnight in the rural shade. 
When the gale slumbers, they the words devour'd. 
Awhile severe amazement held them mute, 
Then burstmg broad, the boundless shout to heaven 
From many a thousand hearts ecstatic sprung. 
On every hand rebellowed to their joy 
The swelling sea, the rocks and Tooal lulls— 
Like Bacchanals they flew, 
Each other straining in a strict embrace, 
Nor strained a slave ; and loud aocbums, till night, 
Bound the proconsul's tent repeated rung." 

To one acquainted with the genius of Greece, the character and disposition 
of that polished people, admir^ for science, renowned for an unextinguish- 
able love of freedom, nothing can be more affecting than this instimce of 
generous magnanimity of the Bx)mish people, in restoring them unasked to 
tiie fall fruition of those liberties which they had so imfortunately lost. 

The mind of sensibility is equally struck by the ^nerous confidence of 
Alexander, who drinks without hesitation the potion presented by his 
physician Philip, even after he had received intmiation that poison was 
contained in the cup : a noble and pathetic scene ! which hath acquired new 
dignity and expression under the inimitable pencil of a Le Sueur. Huma- 
nity IS meltea into tears of tender admiration, by the deportment of 
Henry IV. of France, while his rebellious subjects compelled nim to form 
the blockade of his capital. In chastising his enemies, he could not but 
remember tiiey were nis people ; and knowing they were reduced to the 
extremity of mmine, he generously connived at the methods practised to 
supply them with provision. Chancing one day to meet two peasants who 
had been detected m these practices, as they were led to execution, they 
implored bis clemency, declaring m the sight of Heaven, they had no other 

» PartiiL 
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way to proomre subsistenoe fbr their wiree and ohildien. He pardoiied tfaem 
on the spot, and giyin^ them all the money that was in his purse, '^ Henry 
of Beame is poor, saia he ; '< had he more money to afford, you should have 
it — go home to your families in peace ; and remember your duty to God, and 
your allegiance to your sovereign." Innumerable examples of the same 
kind may be selected from history, both ancient and mod^ ; the study of 
which we would therefore strenuously recommend. 

Historical knowledge, indeed, becomes neoessary on many other accounts, 
which in its place we will explain : but, as the formation of the heart is of 
the first consequence, and should precede the cultivation of the under- 
standing, such striking instances of superior virtue qu^ht to be culled for 
the perusal of the young pnpU, who wul read them with eagerness, and 
revolve them with pleasure. Thus the young mind becomes enamoured of 
moral beauty, and the passions are listed, on the side of humanity. Mean- 
while, knowledge of a different species will go hand in hand with . the 
advances of morality, and the understanding be gradually extended. Virtue 
and sentiment reciprocally assist each other, and both conduce to the im- 
provement ofperception. While the scholar's chief attention is employed in 
teaming the Latin and Greek languages, and this is generally the task of 
childhood and early youth, it is even tiien the business of the preceptor to 
give his mind a turn for observation, to direct his powers of discernment, to 
point out the distinguishing marks of character, and dwell upon the charms 
of moral and intellectual beauty, as they may chance to occur in the classics 
that are used for his instruction. 

In reading Cornelius Nepos and Plutarch's lives, even with a view to 
grammatical improvement only, he will insensibly imbibe and learn to 
compare ideas of ffreat importance. He will become enamoured of virtue 
and patriotism, and acquire a detestation for vice, cruelty, and corruption. 
The perusal of the Roman story in the works of Floras, Sallust, livy, and 
Tacitus, will irresistibly engage his attention, expand his conception, 
cherish his memory, exercise his judgment, and warm him with a noble 
spirit of emulation. He will contemplate with love and admiration the 
^sinterested candour of Aristides, sumamed the Just, whom the guilty 
cabals of his rival Themistocles exiled from his ungrateful country, by a 
sentence of ostracism. He will be surprised to learn, that one of his fellow- 
citizens, an illiterate artisan, bribed by his enemies, chancing to meet him 
in the street without knowing his person, desired he would write Aristides 
on his shell (which was the method those plebeians used to vote against 
delinquents), when the innocent patriot wrote his own name without com- 
plaint or expostulation. He will with equal astonishment ap{>laud the 
inflexible integrity of Fabricius, who preferred the poverty of innocence 
to all the pomp of affluence, with which Pyrrhus endeavoured to seduce 
him from tne arms of his country. He wul approve with transport the 
noble generosity of his soul in rejecting the proposal of that prince's 
phjsician, who offered to take him off by poison ; and in sending the 
caitiff bound to his sovereign, whom he would have so basely and cruelly 
betrayed. 

In reading the ancient authors, even for the purposes of school education, 
the unformed taste will begin to relish the irresistible energy, greatness, 
and sublimity of Homer ; the serene majesty, the melody, and pathos of 
Yiixil ; the tenderness of Sappho and Tibullus ; the elegance and propriety 
of Terence ; the grace, vivacity, satire, and sentiment of Horace. 

Nothing will more conduce to the improvement of the scholar in his 
knowledge of the languages, as well as in taste and morality, than his 
bein^ obliged to translate choice parts and passages of the most approved 
classics, both poetry and prose, especially the latter ; such as the orations of 
Demosthenes and Isocrates, the treatise of Longinus on tiie Sublime, the 
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Gommentaries of Cesar, the Epifltles of Cicero and the yoxinger Pliny, and 
the two oelebrated speeches in the Catilinarian conspiracy by Sallnst. By 
this practice, he will become more intimate with the beauties of the writing, 
and the idioms of the language from which he translates ; at the same time 
it will form his style, and by exercising his talent of expression, make him 
a more perfect master of his mother tongae. Cicero tells ns, that in trans- 
lating two orations, which the most celebrated orators of Greece pronounced 
against each other, he performed this task, not as a servile interpreter, but 
as an orator, preserving the sentiments, forms, and figures of the original, 
but adapting the expression to the taste and manners of the Romans : ^* In 
quibut rum verbum pro veHw neeesse habui reddere, sed genua omnium verhorum 
vimque aervavi : — in which I did not think it was necessarv to translate 
literally word for word, but I preserved the natural and fim scope of the 
whole. Of the same opinion was Horace, who says, in his Art of Poetry, 

" Neo Terbnm verbo curabiB reddere fidus 
Interpres " 

** Nor word for word translate with jMunfhl e&re — ^ 

Nevertheless, in taking the liberty here granted, we are apt to run into the 
other extreme, and substitute equivalent thoughts and pbrases, till hardly 
any features of the original remain. The metaphors of figures, especially in 
poetry, ought to be as religiously preserved as tne images of paintmg, wnich 
we cannot alter or exchange without destroying, or injuring at least, the 
character and style of the originaL 

In this manner the preceptor will sow the seeds of that taste, which will 
soon germinate, rise, blossom, and produce perfect fruit, by dint of future 
care and cultivation. In order to restrain the luxuriancy of the young 
imagination, which is apt to run riot, to enlarge the stock of ideas, exercise 
the reason, and ripen the judgment, the pupil must be engaged in the 
severer study of science. He must leam geometry, which Plato recommends 
for strengthening the mind,, and enablii^ it to think with precision. He 
must be made acquainted with geography and chronology, and trace philo- 
sophy through all her branches. Without geography and chronology, he 
will not be able to acquire a distinct idea of history; nor judge of the 
propriety of many interesting scenes, and a thousand allusions that present 
themselves in the works of genius. Nothing opens the mind so much as 
the researches of philosophy ; they inspire us with sublime conceptions of 
the Creator, and subject, as it were, all nature to our command!. These 
bestow that liberal turn of thinking, and in a great measure contribute to 
that universality in learning, by which a man of taste ought to be eminently 
distinguished. But history is the inexhaustible source from which he wiU 
derive his most usefiil knowledge respecting the progress of the human 
mind, ^e constitution of ^vemment, the rise and decline of empires, the 
revolution of arts, the variety of character, and the vicissitudee of fortune. 

The knowledge of history enables the poet not only to paint characters, 
but also to describe magnificent and interesting scenes of battle and adven- 
ture. Not that the poet or painter ought to be restrained to the letter of 
historical truth. History represents ^at has really happened in nature ; 
the other arts exhibit wliat nught have happened, with such exaggeration 
of circumstance and feature, as may be deemed an improvement on nature : 
but this exaggeration must not be carried beyond the boimds of probability ; 
and these, generally speaking, the knowledge of history will ascertain. It 
would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to nnd a man actually 
existing, whose proportions should answer to tiioee of the Greek statue 
distinguished hy the name of the Apollo of Belvedere ; or to produce a 
woman similar in proportion of parts to the other oelebrated piece called 
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the Yenus de Medicis : therefore it may be truly affirmed, tliat they are not 
oonformable to the real standard of nature ; nevertheless, eyeiY artist will 
own that they are the very archetypes of ^:race, elegance, and synmietzy ; 
and every judging eye must behold them with admiration, as improvements 
on the lines and lineaments of nature. The truth is, the sculptor or statuary 
composed the various proportions in nature from a great number of different 
subjects, every individual of which he found impenect or defective in some 
one particular, though beautiful in aU the rest ; and from these observations, 
corroborated by taste and judgment, he formed an ideid pattern, according 
to which his idea was modelled, and produced in execution. 

Everybody knows the story of Zeuxis, the famous painter of Heraelea, 
who, accordmg to Pliny, invented the chiaro oscuro^ or disposition of light 
and shade, among the ancients, and excelled all his contemporaries in the 
chromatique, or art of colouring. This fi;reat artist being employed to draw 
a perfect beauty in the character of Helen, to be placed in the temple of 
Juno, culled out five of the most beautiful damsels the city could produoe, 
and selecting what was excellent in each, combined them in one picture 
according to the predisposition of his fancy, so that it shone forth an 
amazing model of perfection. In like manner, every man of genius, 
regulated by true taste, entertains in his imagination an ideal beautv, 
conceived and cultivated as an improvement upon nature ; and this we reur 
to the article of invention. 

It is the business of art to imitate nature, but not with a servile pencil ; 
and to choose those attitudes and dispositions only, which are beautiml and 
engaging. With this view we must avoid all disagreeable prospects of 
nature, which excite the ideas of abhorrence and disgust. For example, a 
painter would not find his account in exhibiting the resemblance of a dead 
carcase half consumed by vermin, or of swine wallowing in ordure, or of a 
beggar lousing himself on a dunghill, though these scenes should be painted 
never so naturally, and aU the world must allow that the scenes were 
taken from nature ; because the merit of the imitation would be greatly 
overbalanced by the vile choice of tiie artist. There are, neverweless, 
many scenes of horror, which please in the representation, from a certain 
interesting greatness, which we shall endeavour to explain when we come to 
consider the sublime. 

Were we to jud^e every production by the rigorous rules of nature, we 
should reject the Iliad of Homer, the JEneid of Virgil, and every celebrated 
tragedy of antiquity and the present times, because there is no such thing in 
nature as a Hector or Tumus talking in hexameter, or an OtheUo in blank 
verse: we should condemn the Hercules of Sophocles, and the Miser of 
Molidre, because we never knew a hero so strong as the one, or a wretch so 
sordid as the other. But if we consider poetry as an elevation of natural 
dialogue, as a delightful vehicle for conveying the noblest sentiments of 
heroism and patriot virtue, to regale the sense with the sounds of musical 
expression, while the fancy is ravaged with enchanting images, and the 
heart warmed to rapture and ecstasy, we must allow that poetry is a 
perfection to which nature would gladly aspire; and that though it 
surpasses, it does not deviate from her, providea the characters are marked 
witn propriety, and sustained by gemus. Characters, therefore, both in 
poetry and painting, may be a utue overcharged or exaggerated without 
offering violence to nature ; nay, they must be exa^erated in order to be 
striking, and to preserve the idea of imitation, whence the reader and 
spectator derive in many instances their chief delight. If we meet a 
common acquaintance in the street, we see him without emotion; but 
should we chance to spy his portrait well executed, we are struck with 
pleasing admiration, in this case the pleasure arises entirely from the 
imitation. We every day hear unmoved the natives of Ireland and 
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Scotland speaking their own dialects ; but, should an Englishman mimic 
either, we are apt to burst out into a loud laugh of applause, being surprised 
and tickled by the imitation alone ; though at the same time, we cannot but 
allow that the imitation is imperfect. We are more affected hj readine 
Shakespeare's description of Dover Cliff,* and Otway*s picture of the Ola 
Hag,- than we should be were we actually placed on the simimit of the one, 
or met in reality with such a beldame as the other ; because in reading 
these descriptions we refer to our own experience, and perceive with surprise 
the justness of the imitations. But if it is so close as to be mistaken for 
nature, the pleasure then will cease, because the fjdfoiats or imitation no 
longer appears. 

Aristotle says, that all poetry and music is imitation, whether epic, 
tragic, or comic, whether vocal or instrumental, from the pipe or the lyre. 
He observes, that in man there is a propensity to imitate even from his 
infancy : that the first perceptions of the mind are acquired by imitation ; 
and seems to think, that the pleasure derived from imitation is the gratifi- 
cation of an appetite implanted by nature. We should rather thmk the 
pleasure it gives arises from the mind's contemplating that excellency of 
art, which thus rivals nature, and seems to vie with her in creating such a 
striking resemblance of her works. Thus the arts may be justly termed 
imitative, even in the article of invention : for in forming a cnaracter^ 
contriving an incident, and describing a scene, he must still keep nature in 
view, and refer everv particular of his invention to her standard ; otherwise 
his production will be destitute of truth and probability, without which the 
beauties of imitation cannot subsist. It will be a monster of incongruity, 
such as Horace alludes to, in tlie beginning of his Epistle to the Pisos : 

« Hmnano capiti oervioem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et yarias induoere plumas 
Undiqiid cdlatis membris, ant turpiter atzxim 
Desinat in pisoem, mTilier formosa supernd ; 
Spectatom admLssi riBnm teneatis, amid t " 

'* Snppose a painter to an hnman head. 
Should join an horse's neck, and wildly spread 
The varions plumage of the feather'd kind 
O'er limbs of different beasts, absurdly join'd ; 
Or if he gave to yiew a beauteous maid, 
Above the waist with every charm arrayM ; 
Should a foul fish her lower parts infold, 
Would you not laugh such pictures to behold ? " — Fkahcis. 

The ma^;azine of nature sunplies all those images which compose the most 
beautiful imitations. This tiie artist examines occasionally, as he would 
consult a collection of masterly sketches ; and selecting particulars for his 
purpose, minxes the ideas witn a kind of enthusiasm, or rh e^Tw, which is 
that gift of Heaven we call genius, and finally produces sudi a whole, as 
commands admiration and applause. 

^ Lear, act iv. sc. 6. 
' ''Hell she ador'd, and Satan was her God ; 
And many an ugly loathsome toad 
Grawl'd round her waUs, and croak'd. 
Under her roof all dismal, black, and smok'd, 
Harboured beetles, and unwholesome bats, 
Sprawling nests of little cats ; 
All which were imps she cheriflh'd with her blood, 

To make her spells succeed and good. 
Still at her rivell'd breasts they hung, whene'er mankind she curst^ 
And with these foster brethren was our monster nurst." 

Otwat, The PoeCa Complaint. 
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ESSAY XVI.1 



ON THX OBIOIN OF POSTBT. 

The study of polite literature is generally supposed to include all the 
liberal arts of poetry, painting, sculpture, music, eloquence, and architecture. 
All these are founaea on imitation ; and all of them mutually assist and 
illustrate each other. But as painting, sculpture, music, and architecture, 
cannot be perfectly attained without long practice of manual operation, we 
shall distinguish tnem from poetry and doquence, which depend entirely on 
the faculties of the mind ; and on these last, as on the arts which imme- 
diately constitute the Belles-Lettres, employ our attention in the present 
inquiry : or, if it should run to a greater length than we propose, it snail be 
confined to poetry alone ; a subject that comprehends in its full extent the 
province of taste, or what is called polite literature, and differs essentially 
from eloquence, both in its end and origin. 

Poetry sprang from ease, and was consecrated to pleasure; whereas 
eloquence arose from necessity, and aims at conyiction. When we say 
poetiT sprang from ease, pernaps we ought to except that species of it 
which owed its rise to inspiration and enthusiasm, and properly belonged to 
the culture of religion. In the first ages of mankind, and even in the 
original state of nature, the unlettered mind must haye been struck with 
sublime conceptions, with admiration and awe, by those great phenomena, 
which, tiiough every day repeated, can never be viewed without internal 
emotion. Those would break forth in exclamations expressive of the passion 
produced, whether surprise or gratitude, terror or exultation. The rising, 
the apparent course, the setting, and seeming renovation of the sun ; the 
revolution of light and darkness ; the splendour, change, and circuit of the 
moon, and the canopy of heaven bespangled with stars, must have produced 
expressions of wond!er and adoration. ** glorious luminary ! great eye of 
the world ! source of that light which guides my steps ! of mat heat wMdi 
warms me when chilled with cold ! of that infiuence which cheers the face 
of nature ! whither dost thou retire every evening with the shades ? Whence 
dost thou spring every morning with renovated lustre, and never-fading 
glory ? Art thou not the ruler, the creator, the god, of all that I behold? 
I adore thee, as thy child, thy slaye, thy suppliant ! I crave tby protection, 
and the continuance of thy goodness ! Leave me not to perish with cold, or 
to wander solitary in utter darkness ! Return, return, after tiiy wonted 
absence : drive before thee the gloomy clouds that would obscure the iaoe of 
nature. The birds begin to warble, .and every animal is filled with 
gladness at thy approach : even the trees, the herbs, and the flowers, seem 
to rejoice with fresher beauties, and send forth a gratefiil incense to thy 
power, whence their origin is derived ! " A number of individuals, inspired 
with tiie same ideas, would join in these orisons, which would be accompa- 
nied with corresponding gesticulations of the body. They would be im- 
proved by practice, and grow regular from repetition. The sounds and 
gestures would naturally fall into measured cadence. Thus, the song and 
dance will be produced ; and a system of worship being formed, the Muse 
would be consecrated to the purposes of religion. 

* See Note, p. 292. 
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Henoe those forms of thanksgiTings, and litanies of supplication, with 
which the religious rites of all nations, even the most barbarous, are at this 
day celebrated in every ouarter of the known world. Indeed, this is a 
circumstance in which all nations surprisingly agree, how much soever 
they may differ in every other article of mws, customs, manners, and 
religion. The ancient Egyptians celebrated the festivals of their god Apis 
with hymns and dances. The superstition of the Greeks, partly derived 
from the Egyptians, abounded with poetical ceremonies, sucn as choruses 
and h^inns, sung and danced at their apotheoses, sacrifices, ^^ames, and 
divinations. The Komans had their carmen aeeularcy and Salian priests, 
who on certain festivals sung and danced through the streets of Rome. 
The Israelites were famous for this kind of exultation : *' And Miriam, the 
prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand, and all the 
women went out after her, with timbrels and with dances, and Miriam 
answered them, Sing ye to the Lord/' &c. — '* And David danced before 
the Lord with all his might." The psalms composed by this monarch, 
the songs of Deborah and Isaiah, are farther confiimationB of what we have 
advanced. 

From the Fhcenicians the Crreeks borrowed the cursed Orthyan song, when 
they sacrificed their children to Diana. The poetry of the bfu^ constituted 
great part of the religious ceremonies amon^ the Qauls and Britons, and 
the carousals of the Ooths were reli^ous institutions, celebrated with songs 
of triumph. The Mahometan Dervise dances to the sound of the flute, and 
whirls himself round until he grows giddy, and falls into a trance. The 
Marabous compose hymns in praise of Allah. The Chinese celebrate their 
grand festivals with processions of idols, songs, and instrumental music. 
The Tartars, Samoieas, Laplanders, Negroes, even the Cafires .called 
Hottentots, solemnise their worship, such aa it is, with songs and dancing ; 
so that we may venture to say, poetir is the universal vehicle, in which all 
nations have expressed their most sublime conceptions. 

Poetry was, in all appearance, previous to any concerted plan of worship, 
and to every established system of legislation. When certain individuals, 
bv dint of superior prowess or understanding, had acquired the veneration 
ot their fellow sava^s, and erected themselves into divinities on the 
ignorance and superstition of mankind ; then mythology took place, and such 
a swaim of deities arose, as produced a religion replete with the most shock- 
ing absurdities. Those whom their superior talents had deified were found 
to be still actuated by the most brutal passions of human nature ; and, in 
all probability, their votaries were glad to find such examples, to counte- 
nance their own vicious inclinations. Thus fornication, incest, rape, and 
even bestiality, were sanctified by the amours of Jupiter, Pan, Mars, 
Venus, and Apollo. Theft was patronised by Mercury, drunkenness by 
Bacchus, and cruelty by Diana, The same heroes and le^slators, those who 
delivered their country, founded cities, established societies, invented useful 
arts, or contributed in any eminent degree to the security and happiness of 
their fellow-oreatnres, were inspired by the same lusts and appetites which 
domineered among the inferior classes of mankind ; therefore, every vice 
incident to human nature was celebrated in the worship of one or otner of 
these divinities, and every infirmity consecrated by public feast and solemn 
sacrifice. 

In these institutions the poet bore a principal share. It was his genius 
that contrived the plsui, tliat executed the form of worship, and recorded in 
verse the origin and adventures of their gods and demi-gods. Hence the 
unpnrities and horrors of certain rites, the groves of Paphos and Baal-Peor, 
the orgies of Bacchus, the human sacrifices to Moloch and Diana. Hence 
the theogony of Hesiod, the theology of Homer, and those innumerable 
Tnaxims scattered through the ancient poets, inviting mankind to gratify 
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their sensual appetites, in imitation of the gods, who were certainly the 
best judges of happiness. It is well known, that Plato expelled Efomer 
from nis commonwealth, on account of the infamous characters bj whi6k he 
has distinguished his deities, as well as for some depraved sentiments which 
he found diffused throu^ the course of the Iliad and Odyssey. Cicero 
enters into the spirit of rlato, and exclaims, in his first book, be Naturft 
Deorum: — "Nee multa absurdiora simt ea, quae, poetarum vocibus fusa, 
ipsa suayitate nocuerunt: qui, et ird iniiammatos, et libidine furentes, 
induxerunt Decs, feceruntcjue ut eorum bella, pugnas, preelia, yulnera vide- 
remus : odia pneterea, dissidia, discordias, ortus, interritus, querelas, lamen- 
tationes, effdsas in omni intemperanti& libidines, adulteria, vincula, cum 
humane genere concubitus, mortalesque ex immortali procreatos." "Nor 
are l^ose things much more absurd which, flowing from the poet's tongue, 
have done mischief even by the sweetness of his expression. The poets 
have introduced gods inflamed with anger and enraged with lust ; and even 
produced before our eyes their wars, their wrangling, their duels, and their 
wounds. They have exposed, besides, their antipathies, animosities, and 
dissensions ; their origin and death ; their complaints and lamentations ; their 
appetites, indulged to all manner of excess, their adulteries, their fetters, 
their amorous commerce with the human species, and from immortal parents 
derived a mortal offspring." 

As the festivals of the gods necessarily produced good cheer, which often 
carried to riot and debauchery, mirth of consequence prevailed; and this 
was always attended with buffoonery. Taunts and jokes, and raillery and 
repartee, would necessarily ensue ; and individuals would contend for the 
victory in wit and genius. These contests would in time be reduced to 
some relations, for the entertainment of the people thus assembled, and 
some prize would be decreed to him who was judged to excel his rivals. 
The candidates for fame and profit being thus stimulated, would task their 
talents, and naturaUv recommend these alternate recriminations to the 
audience, by clothing them with a kind of poetical measure, which should bear 
a near resemblance to prose. Thus, as the solenm service of the day was 
composed in the most sublime species of poetry, such as the ode or £ymn, 
the subseauent altercation was carried on in iambics, and gave rise to 
satire. We are told by the Stagirite, that the highest species of poeliy was 
employed in celebrating great actions, but the numbler sort used in this 
kind of contention; and that in the ages of antiquitjr there were seme 
bards that professed heroics, and some that pretended to iambics only. Ot fu^ 
TipoXKW cl tk Ufi^v ronrrcu. 

To these rude beginnings we not only owe the birth of satire, but likewise 
the origin of dramatic poetry. Trageay herself, which afterwards attained 
to such dignity as to rival the epic muse, was at first no other than a trial 
of crambo, or iambics, between two peasants, and a goat was the prize, as 
Horace calls it, vile certamen 6b kircum, " a mean contest for a he-goat." 
Hence, the name rpeey^toy signifying the goat-song, from rpdiyos^ MreuSf and 
»8iy, carmen, 

" Oarmine qui tragioo vilem oertavit ob hircom, 

Moz etiam agrestes sat jros nudarit, et asper 

Inoolumi gravitate jocum tentavit, ed qudd 

IlleoebriB erat et grat& novitate morandiiB 

Spectator, fonctusqae sacriSj'et potns et exlez. 

" The tragic bard, who for a worthless prize, 
Bid naked satyrs in his choms rise ; 
His muse serere, secure, and undismay'd. 
The rustic joke in solemn strain oonyey'd ; 
For novelty alone, he knew, could charm 
A lawless crowd, with wine and feasting warm.'* 
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Satire then was originally a clownish dialog:a6 in loose iambics, so called 
heoanse the actors were disguised like satyrs, who not only recited ^e praises 
of Baochns, or some other deity, but interspersed their hymns with sarcastic 
jokes and altercation. Of this kind is the Cyclop of Euripides, in which 
Ulysses is the principal actor. The Romans also had their AteUansB or 
interludes of the same nature, so called from the city of Atella, where they 
were first acted; but these were highly polished in comparison of the 
original entertainment, which was altogether rude and innocent. Indeed 
tiie Cydop itself, though composed by the accomplished Euripides, abounds 
with such impurity as ought not to appear on the sta^e of any civilised nation. 

It is very remarkable, that the Atellanse, which were in effect tragi- 
comedies, grew into such esteem among the Romans, that the performers in 
these pieces enjoyed several privileges which were refused to the ordinary 
actors. They were not obliged to unmask, like the other players, when 
tiieir action was disagreeable to the audience. They were admitted into the 
army, and enjoyed the privileges of free .dtizena, without incurring that 
disgnuoe whicn was affixed to the characters of other actors. The poet 
Laberius, who was of equestrian order, bein^ pressed by Julius Csesar to act 
a part in his own performance, complied with great reluctance, and com- 
plained of the dishonour he had mcurred, in his proverb preserved by 
Macrobius, which is one of the most elegant morsels oiantiquity. 

Tragedy and comedy flowed from the same fountain, though their streams 
were soon divided. The same entertainment which, under the name of 
tragedy, was rudely exhibited by clowns, for the prize of a goat^ near 
some rural altar of Bacchus, assumed the appellation of comedy when it 
was transferred into cities, and represented witn a little more decorum in a 
cart or waggon that strolled from street to street, as the name ««/i^Ca 
implies, being derived from jm6/iq a street, and #4 a poem* To thiis origin 
Horace alludes in these lines : 

" Didtur et pkusiris veziaae poemata Thespia, 
■ QoBB oanerent agerentque pemncti foedbus ora.** 

*' Theepifl, mventor of dramatic art, 
Gonvey'd his vagrant actors in a cart : 
High o'er the crowd the mimic tribe appeared, 
And play'd and sung, with lees of wine besmear'd." 

ThespiB is called the inventor of the dramatic art, because he raised the 
subject from clownish altercation to the character and exploits of some 
hero : he improved the language and versification, and relieved the chorus 
by the dialogue of two actors. This was the first advance towards that 
consummation of genius and art, which constitutes what is now called a 
perfect tragedy. GRie next great improver was ^schylus, of whom the same 
oritiosaysy 

*' Post bono persons pallaqne repertor honeetas 

JEsdiylns, et modids instrevit pnlpita tignis ; 

Et doemt magnnmqne loqni, nitiqne oothnmo." 

" Then JEsehylns a deoent visard used ; 
Built a low stage ; the flowing robe diffhwed. 
In language more sublime two acton rage, 
And in tiie graceful buskin tread the stage." 

The dialc^e which Thespis introduced was called the epwocfe, because it 
was an ad<ution to the former subject, namdy, the praises of Bacchus ; so 
that now tragedy consisted of two distinct parts, independent of each other ; 
the old redtative, which was the chorus, sung in honour of the gods ; and the 
episode, which turned upon the adventures of some hero. This episode being 
VOL. m. X 
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found very agreeable to the people, ^sohylns, who lived about balf-a-oeiitiuy 
after Thespis, still improved the drama, united the chorus to the episode, so as 
to make them both parts or members of one fable, multiplied the acton, con- 
trived the stage, and introduced the decorations of iJie theatre ; so that 
Sophocles, who succeeded jEschylus, had but one step to surmount in order to 
bnng the drama to perfection. Thus tragedy was gradually detaehed from its 
ori^al institution, which was entirely religious. The priests of Bacchus 
loudly complained of this innovation by means of the episode, which was 
foreign to tne intention of the chorus ; and hence arose the proverb of J^iJul 
ad DUmynumt '' l^othing to the purpose.'' Plutarch himself mentions tke 
episode, as a perversion of tra^dy from the honour of the gods to the passions 
of men. But, notwithstandmg all opposition, the new tragedy succeeded 
to admiration ; because it was found the most pleasing vehicle of con- 
veying moral truths, of meliorating the heart, and extendmg the interests of 
humanitv. 

Comedv, according to Aristotle, is the younger sister of tragedy. As die 
first origmally turned upon the praises of the gods, the latter dwelt on the 
follies and vices of mankind. Such, we mean, was the scope of that speciea 
of poetry which acauired the name of comedy, in contradiction to the tragio 
muse ; for in the beginning they were the same. The foundation upon 
which comedy was built, we have already explained to be the practice of 
satirical repartee or altercation, in which individuals exposed the mllies and 
frailties of each other on public occasions of worship and festivity. 

The first regular plan of comedv is said to nave been the Margites of 
Homer, exposing the idleness and folly of a worthless character ; but of this 
performance we nave no remains. That division which is termed the ancient 
comedy, belongs to the labours of Eupolis, Cratinus and Aristophanes, who 
were contemporaries, and flourished at Athens about four hundred and thirtjr 
years before the Christian era. Such was the license of the muse at this 
period, that far from lashing vice in general characters, she boldly exhibited 
the exact portrait of every individual who had rendered himself remarkable 
or notorious '\yy his crimes, folly, or debauchery. She assumed every cir- 
cumstance of his external appearance, his very attire, air, manner, and even 
his name ; according to the observation of Horace, 
a poeto 



quonunr oomoBdia prisca Tiromm est : 

Si qnis erat diignua deaeriM, qudd nuJus, ant far, 
Qadd mcechuB foret, sat moarins, sut aUoqoi 
FamoBos, moltA com libertate notabaat." 

<* The oomic poets, in its earliest age, 
Who formed the mannera of the Gxecian atage — 
Was there a Tillain who nugbt jostly claim 
A better right of being dsmn*d to fiuae, 
Bake^ ent-throat, thie^ whatever waa hia crime, 
They boldly stigmatiaed the wretch in rhyme." 

Eupolis is said to have satirised Alcibiades in this manner, and to have 
fSallen a sacrifice to the resentment of that powerfal Athenian ; but others 
say he was drowned in the Hellespont, during a war against the Lacede- 
monians ; and that in consequence of this accident the Athenians passed a 
decree that no poet shoidd ever bear arms. 

The comedies of Cratinus are recommended bj Quintilian for their 
eloquence; and Plutarch tells us, that even Pendes himself oould not 
escape the censure of this poet. 

Aristophanesj of whom there are eleven comedies still extant, enjoyed 
such a pre-eminence of reputation, that the Athenians by a pubhc decree 
honoured him with a crown made of a consecrated olive-tree, which grew 
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in the oitadd, for his care and suooess in deteoting and exposing the vioes 
of those who governed the oommonwealth. Tet this poet, whether impelled 
hy mere wantonness of genius, or actuated hj nudioe and envy, could not 
refrain from employing the shafts of his ridicule against Socrates, the most 
venerable character of Pagan antiquity. In the comedy of the '* Clouds," 
this virtuous philosopher was exhibited on the stage under his own name, in 
a cloak exactly resembling that which Socrates wore, in a mask modelled 
from his features, disputing publiclv on the nature of right and wrong. 
This was undoubtedly an instance of the most flagrant licentiousness ; and 
what renders it the more extraordinary, the audience received it with great 
applause, even while Socrates himself sat publicly in the theatre. The truth 
is, the Athenians were so fond of ndicuie, that they relished it even when 
employed against the gods themselves, some of whose characters were very 
roughly handled by Arutophanes and his rivals in reputation. 

We might here draw a parallel between the inhabitants of Athens and the 
natives of England, in point of constitution, genius, and dlBjiNOBition. Athens 
was a free state like England, that piqued itself upon the influence of the 
democracy. Like England, its wealth and strength depended upon its mari- 
time power ; and it generally acted as umpire in the disputes that arose 
among its neighbours. The people of Athens, like those of England, were 
remarkably in^nious, and made great progress in the arts and sciences. 
They excelled in poetzy, history, philosophy, mechanics, and manufactures ; 
they were acute, discerning, disputatious, fickle, wavering, rash, and com- 
bustible, and, above all omer nations in Europe, addicted to ridicule ; a 
character which the English inherit in a very remarkable decree. 

If we may judge from the writing of Aristophanes, his chief aim was to 
gratify the spleen and excite the nurth of his audience ; of an audience too, 
that would seem to have been uninformed by taste, and altogether ignorant 
of decorum ; for his pieces are replete with the most extravagant absurdities, 
virulent slander, impiety, imnunties, and low buffoonery. The comic muse, 
not contented with being allowed to make free with the gods and philo- 
sophers, applied her scourge so severely to the magistrates of the common- 
wealth, tluit it was thought proper to restrain her within bounds by a law, 
enacting, that no ^rson should be stigmatised under his real name ; and thus 
the chorus was silenced. In order to elude the penalty of this law, and 
gratify the taste of the people, the poets began to substitute fictitious names, 
under which they exhibitea particular characters in such lively colours, that 
the resemblance could not possibly be mistaken or overlooked. This practice 
gave rise to what is called the middle comedy, which was but of short dura- 
tion ; for the legislature, perceiving that that the first law had not removed 
the grievance against which it was provided, issued a second ordinance, 
forbidding, under severe penalties, any real or family occurrences to be 
represent^. This restriction was the immediate cause of improving comedy 
into a general mirror, held forth to reflect the various femes and foibles 
incident to human nature; a species of writing called the new comedy ^ 
introduced by Diphilus and Menander, of whose works nothing but a few 
fragments remain. 
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ESSAY xvn.> 

017 POETKY, AS DJBTISQTJISKED FROM OTHEB WJUTIHG. 

Having oommiiiiicated our BentiiaeiitB touohisg the ori^ of poetij, bj 
traomg tragedy and comedy to their commoii sonree, we shall now end^Tour 
to point out me criteria by which poetry is distinguished from every other 
species of writing. In common with other arts, such as statuary and 
painting, it comprehends imitation, inyention, composition, and enthuaiasiiL 
Imitation is, indeed, the basis of all the Kberal arts: invention and 
enthusiasm constitute genius, in whatever manner it may be displayed. 
Eloquence of all sorts admits of enthusiasm. Tully says, an orator ahould 
be ^* yehemens ut prooella, excitatus ut torrens, incensus ut folmen ; tonat, 
fiilgarat, et rapidis eloquentisd fluotibus ounota proruit et piotnibat : ** 
** violent as a tempest, impetuous as a torrent, and glowing intense like die 
red bolt of heaven; he thunders, lightens, overt&ows, and bears down 
all before lum, by the irresistible tiae of eloquence." This is the mem 
diffinior atque as magna Bonaturum of Horace. tIiub is the talent, 

" Meimi qui peotos inaniter aDgit» 

Irritate mtdoet^ fiUsis teiToribuB implet : 
Ut magus." 

" With passLons not my own who fires my heart ; 
Who with nnreal terrors fills my breast^ 
As with a magic inflnenoe poBsefls^d." 

We are told, that Michael Angelo Buonaroti used to work at his statues in 
a fit of enthusiasm, during wmch he made the fragments of the stone fly 
about him with surprising yiolence. The celebrated Lulli being one day 
blamed for setting nothing to music but the languid yerses of Quinault, was 
animated with the reproach, and running in a fit of enthusiasDi to his 
harpsichord, sunf in recitatiye, and accompanied four pathetic lines from 
the Iphigenia of Bacine, with such expression as filled the hearers with 
astonishment and horror. 

Though versification be one of the criteria that distinguish poetry fixnn 
mrose, yet it is not the sole mark of distinction. Were the nistories of 
rolybius and Liyy simply turned into yerse, they would not become poems; 
because they would be destitute of those figures, embellishments, and flights 
of imagination, which display the poet's art and inyention. On the ofther 
hand, we have many proauctions that justly lay claim to the title of poetzr, 
without haying the advantage of versincation ; witness the Psalms of I)avia, 
the Song of Solomon, with many beautiM hymns, descriptions, and 
rhapsodies, to be found in different parts of the Old Testament, some of 
them the immediate production of divine inspiration ; witness iJie Cdlio 
fragments which have lately appeared in the English language, and are 
certainly replete with poeti^ merit. But though good versification alone 
will not constitute poetiT, bad yersification alone will certainly degrade and 
render disgustful the sublimest sentiments and finest flowers of imagination. 
This humiliating power of bad yerse appears in many translations of the 
ancient poets ; in Ogilby's Homer, Trapp^s Yirgil, and mquently in Creech's 

1 See Note, p. 292. 
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Horaoe. This last indeed is not wholly devoid of spirit; but it seldom 
rises above medioority, and, as Horace says^ 

** Mediocribiu esse poetis 

Non homines, non Dl, non conoessere oolxuniitt.'* 

" Bat gods, sad men, and letter'd post denies^ 
Tbat poets erer are of middling siie.** 

How is that beantiM ode, beginning with *' Justiun et tenaoem propositi 
yimm,** chilled and tamed by the following translation : 

" He who by piineiple is sway'd, 

In tenth and jnstioe still the same, 
Is neither of the crowd afraid, 

Thongh ciTil broils the state inflame ; 
Nor to a haughty tyrant's frown will stoop, 
Nor to a raging storm, when all the winds are np. 
Should nature with convnlsions shake. 

Struck with the fiery bolts of Jore, 
The final doom and dreadful craok 

Oannot his constant oounge more." 

That long Alexandrine — <' Nor to a raging stoim, when all the winds aro 

np," is £awling, feeble, swoln with a nleonasm or tautol(wj, as well as 

deficient in the rnyme ; and as for the '* oreadfal crack," in l£e next stanza, i 

instead of exciting terror, it oonyeys a low and Indicrons idea. How mnoh I 

more elegant and energetic is this paraphrase ' of the same ode, inserted in 

one of the yolnmes of Hume's History of England. 

** The man whose mind on virtue bent, 
Pursues some greatly good intent 

With undiTWted aim. 
Serene beholds the angry crowd ; 
Nor can their clamours fierce and loud 

His stubborn honour tame. 

'' Nor the proud tyranVs fiercest threat, 
Nor storms that from their dark retreat 

The kwless surges wake ; 
Nor JoTe*B dread bolt, that shakes the pole, 
The firmer purpose of his soul 
With all its powers can shake. 

" Should nature's frame in ruins &11 
And Chaos o'er the sinking ball 

Resume primeval sway, 
His courage chance and &to defies, 
Nor feels the wreck of earth and skies 

Obstruct its destined sway." 

If poetry exists independent of versification, it will natorally be askedj^ 
how then is it to be distinguished P Undoubtedly, by its own peculiar 
expression : it has a language of its own, which speaks so feelingly to the 
heart, and so pleasingly to me imagination, that its meaning cannot possibly 
be misunderstood by any person of delicate sensations. It is a spedes of 
jiftiTifa'Tig with words, in wnich the figures are happily conceived, ingeniously 
arranged, affectingly expressed, and recommended with all the warmth and 

1 By Br. Thomas Blaoklock, the blind poet (bom 1721, died 1791). Hume's 
i^ypiobation of Blacklock was nearly as wild as his enthusiasm about Wilkie and hia 
Scottish Bpic . . 
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haxmoDj of colouring: it consists of imagery, description, metaphors, 
similes, and sentimento, adapted with propriety to the subject, so oontriyed 
and executed as to soothe the ear, surprise and delifi^ht the feoicy, mend and 
melt the heart, eleyate the mind, and please the understanding. Aooordm^ 
toFlacous: 

** Ant prodease Tolvnt^ ant delectare poets ; 
Aat sinml et jncunda et idonea dioere vitn." 

*' Poets would profit or delight mankind, 
And witb th' f>™"""g show th' instrnctiye joinM.** 

" Omne tnlit pimetom, qni nuscnit utile dnld 
Lectorem delectsndo, pariterqne monendo." 

" Profit aod pleasuie mingled thna with art, 
To Booth the fancy and improve the heart." 

Tropes and figures are likewise liberally used in rhetoric ; and some of 
the most celebrated orators have owned themselyes much indebted to the 
poets. Theophrastus expressly recommends the poets for this purpose. 
From their source, the spirit and energy of thepalhetio, the sublime, ana the 
beautiful are derived. But these figures must be more sparingly used in 
rhetoric than in poetry, and even then mingled with argumentation, and a 
detail of facts altogether different from poetical narration. The poet, 
instead of sim^l;^ relating the incident, strikes off a glowing picture of the 
scene, and exmbits it in the most lively colours to the eye of the imagina- 
tion. ^ ^< It is reported that Homer was blind," says Tully in his Tusculan 
Questions, ** jet his poetry is no other than painting. What country, what 
climate, what ideas, battles, commotions, ana contests of men, as well as of 
wild beasts, has he not painted in such a manner as to bring before our eyes 
those very scenes, which he himseK could not behold!'* We cannot, 
therefore, subscribe to the opinion of some ingenious critics, who have 
blamed Mr. Pope for deviating in some instances from the simplicity of 
Homer, in his translation of me IHad and Odyssey. For example, the 
Grecian bard says simply, the sun rose; and his translator gives us a 
beautiful picture of the sun rising. Homer mentions a person who ph^ed 
upon the lyre; the translator sets him before us warbling to the silver 
strings. If this be a deviation, it is at the same time an improvement. 
Homer himself, as Cicero observes above, is full of this kind of painting, 
and particularly fond of description, even in situations where tne action 
seems to require haste, l^eptune, observing from Samothrace the discomfi- 
ture of the Grecians before Troy, flies to their assistance, and might have 
been wafted thither in half a line: but the bard describes hmi, first, 
descending the mountain on which he sat ; secondly, striding towards his 
palace at Mged, and yoking his horses ; thirdly, he describes him putting 
on his armour ; and, lasti^, ascending his car, and driving along the surfaoe 
of the sea. Far from being disgoEted by these delays, we are delighted 
with the particulars of the description. Nothing can be more sublime than 
the circumstance of the mountain's trembling beneath the footsteps of an 
immortal: 

Tpifi€ y otip4a fuucph ko2 HKh 

noffffhf iiK^ hJdaMroiffi IlofftiSdMvos tovros. 

But his passage to the Grecian fleet is altogether transporting. 

« He mounts the car, the golden soonrge appliee^ 
He sits superior, and the chariot flies ; 
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His whirling wheelfl the glaaay Bufiioe sweep : 
Th' enormous monsters, rolling o'er the deq), 
Gambol aioand him on the watery way, 
Ajid heayy whales in awkward measures play : 
The sea subsiding spreads a kvel plain, 
Exults and crowns the monarch of the main : 
The parting wares before his coursers fly ; 
The wond'ring waters leave his axle dry.'* — 

With great yeneratioii for the memory of Mr. Pope, we cannot help 
objecting to some lines of this translation. We have no idea of the sea's 
exulting and crowning Neptune, after it hiad subsided into a level plain. 
There is no Buoh image in the original. Homer says, the whales exulted, 
and knew or owned their king ; and that the sea parted with joy : ynSotr^ 
8i eakdffffa Mfforo, Neither is there a word of the wondering watm ; we 
therefore think the lines might be thus altered to advantage : 

They knew and own*d the monarch of the main : 
The sea subsiding spreads a leTol plain : 
The curling waves before his coursers fly ; 
The parting snr&oe leaves his brasen axle dry. 

Besides the metaphors, similies, and allusions of poetrv, there is an 
infinite variety of tropes, or turns of expression, occasionally disseminated 
through works of genius, which serve to animate the whole, and distinguish 
the Rowing ef^ons of real inspiration from the cold eflEbrts of mere 
science. These tropes consist of a certain happy choice and arrangement of 
words, by which ideas are artfully disclosed in a great variety of attitudes, 
of epithets and compound epithete ; of sounds collected in oraer to echo the 
sense conveyed ; of apostrophes ; and above all, the enchantinfi^ use of the pro- 
sopopoeia, which is a tdnd of magic, by which the poet gives life and motion to 
every inanimate part of nature. Homer, describing the wrath of Agamemnon, 
in the first book of the Hiad, strikes off a glowing image in two words : 



** — And from his eye-balls /a<^'(2 the Iwingf.rt.'* 

.This indeed is a figure, which has been copied by Virgil, and almost all the 
poets of every age — oeulis micat acrilma ignU — ^ignescunt iree : awHs dolor 
wnbuB ardet. Milton, describing Satan in Hell, says, 

** With head uplift above the wave, and eye 
That tpoMing blazed /— " 

** He apake : and to confirm his words out flew 
HUlions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty chembbn. The sudden hlage 
Far round iUunUned Hell—'* 

There are certain words in eveir language particularly adapted to the 
poetical expression; some from tne image or idea they convey to the 
unagination ; and some fr^m the effect thev have upon the ear. The first 
are truly fffwrotive; the others may he called emphaiieal. Rollin ohserves, 
that Yirgu has upon many occasions poetised (if we may be allowed the 
evpresaion) a whole sentence by means of the same word, which is pendere* 

<* Ite meee^ feliz quondam peeus, ite eapelln, 
Non ego tos posthac, Tiiidi projeetus in antro, 
DumoBfr pendere procul de rupe yidebo." 
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** At ease reclined Iwneftth the Terdaat sliade, 
No more ahall I behold my happy flock 
Aloft hang farowang on the tnHed. rock." 

Here the vord pendere wonderfdllj improyes the landscape, and renders ihe 
whole passage beautifally piotoresque. The same figoratiye yerb we meet 
with in nuiny different parts of the JSneid. 

« Hi Bommo in fkuBta. pendetU, his imda d^daoem 
Ternun inter flnctus aperit." 

* ' These on the mountain billow hung ; to those 
The yawning %oaive» the yellow sand disclose." 

In this iiiBtance, the words pendent and dehxacens^ hung^ and yawning^ are 
eqnallj poetieal. Addison seems to haye had this passage in his eye, when 
he wrote his Hymn, which is inserted in The Spectator : 

« — ^For though in dreadful whirls we hing, 
High on the broken ware." ' 

And in another piece of a like nature, in the same collection : 

" Thy providenoe my lifB sustain'd, 
And all my wants redress'd, 
When in the sQent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breast." 

Shakspeare, in his admired description of Doyer diff, uses the same 
expression : 

** ^half way down 

Songs one that gathers samphire — dreadful trade 1 " 

19'othing can be more beantifal than the following picture, in which 
Milton has introduced the same ezpressiye tint : 

*' he, on his ride^ 

Leaning half-raised, with looks of cordial lore 
Mung oyer her enamoured.*' 

IVe diall giye one example more from Tirgil, to show in what a yanety of 
scenes it may appear with propriety and effect. In describing the progress 
of Dido's passion for .^neas, the Poet says, 

** niaooe iterihn demens audire labores 
Exposdt, pendetqiie itehim narrantis ab oie.^ 

** The woes of Troy once more she begg*d to hear ; 
Once more the mournful tale employed his tongue, 
While in fond rapture on his Ups she hung,^ 

The reader will nerceiye in all these instances, that no other word oonld 
he substituted witu equal energy ; indeed, no other word could be used 
withont degrading the sense, and defacing tibe image. 

There are many other yerbs of poetic^ import fetched from nature and 

^ '' The earliest composition that I recollect taking pleasure in was the Tiatm of 
mrza, and a hymn of Addison's, b^nnidg, * How are thy servants blest> O Loxd 1 * 
I particularly remember an half stanza which was music to my boyish ear : 

* For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave.' "— BuRss, Letter to Dr. Moore. 
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from art, whioli the poet uses to advantaffe, both in a literal and metaphorical 
sense ; and these have been always tranuated for the same purpose from one 
lan^age to another ; suoh as qiuuao, eoneutio, do, stuciiOf Imio, 9oevio, mono, 
fiwo^ ardw, mico, caro, to shake, to wake, to rouse, to soothe, to rage, to flow, 
to shine or blaze, to plough. — Quaasantia tedum l%m%nar^.dSne€u, cam oon- 
oussus acerbo—'.^!re ciere viroa^ Martemque accendere oaniu — JSneas acuii 
Mortem ei m suscitat ird — Impium lenite damorenL Lenibat eurcu — JN'e 
fOBYi magna mcerdoaSudor ad imoa manabat ados — Suapenaasque diu laehrynua 
fLuxdre per ora — Juoenali ardebat amore — ^Mioat cereus enaia — Nullum mania 
iBquoT arandum. It will be unnecessary to insert examples of the same 
nature from the English poets. 

The words we term emphaJbical^ are such as by their sound express the 
«ense they are intended to convey; and with these the Chreek abounds, 
above all other languages, not only from its natural copiousness, flexibiHly, 
and signifioanoe, but also from the variety of its dialects, whidi enables a 
writer to vary his terminations oocauonally as the nature of the subject 
requires, without offending the most delicate ear, or incurring the imputation 
of adopting vulgar provincial expressions. Every smatterer in Ghreek can 
repeat 

B^ S* Akcmt iropji 0t»a woKv^XoUrfioto 9a)JunniSf 

in which the two last words wonderfrdly echo to the sense, conveying the 
idea of the sea dashing on the shore. H!ow much more significant m sound 
than, that beautiful image of Shakspeare — 

" The sea that on the nnimmbei'd pebbles beats.*' 

And vet, if we consider the strictness of propriety, this last expression 
would seem to have been selected on purpose to concur with the other 
circumstances which are brought together to ascertain the vast height of 
Dover cliff ; for the poet adds, << cannot be heard so high." The place where 
Gloster stood was so high above the sea, that the fKol<rfiosf or dashing, could 
not be heard ; and therefore an enthusiastic admirer of Shakspeare mi^ht 
with some plausibility affirm, the poet had chosen an expression ia which 
that sound is not at all conveyed. 

In the very same page of Homer's Iliad we meet with two other striking 
instances of the same sort of beauty; Apollo, incensed at the insults his 
priest had sustained, descends from the top of Olympus, with his bow and 
quiver rattling on his shoulder as he moved along : 

Here the sound of the word "^hXot^ admirably expresses the ftlftuVing of 
armour ; as the third line after this surprismgly imitates the twanging 
of a bow. 

'* In shrill-toned murmnis song the twsngmg botr.^* 

Many beauties of the same kind are scattered through Homer, Pindar, and 
Theocritus, such as the fiofifitwra fUKurtra, auaurrana apicula ; the M ^iMfUfffM, 
dulcem auaurrvm ; and the ficX/o'S«Tai, for the sighing of the pine. 

The Latin language teems with sounds adapted, to every situation, and 
the English is not destitute of this significant energy. We have tlie cooing 
turtle, uie aighing reed, the warUing rivulet, the diding stream, the whiapering 
breeze, the glance, the gleam, the flash, the bickering flame, the ikuMng 
wave, the giMhing spring, the howling blast, the raiding storm, ^^ pattering 
shower, the crimp earth, the mouldering tower, the twanging bowstring, the 
danging arms, the clanking chains, the twinkling stars, the Hniding chords, the 
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trieHing drops, the twittering swallow^ the eawing rook, the screeMmg avl ; 
and a thousand other words and epithets, wonderfolly suited to Hie aenae 
they imply. 

Amon^ the select passages of poetry which we shall insert by way of 
illastration, the reader wm find instances of all the different tropes and 
%ares which the best authors have adopted in the variety of their poetieil 
works, as well aa of the apostrophe, abrupt transition, repetitioin, and 
prosopopseia. 

In the mean time it will be neoessanr still farther to analyse those prin- 
ciples which constitute the essence ot poetical merit ; to display thou 
ddi^htfiil parterres that teem with the fairest flowers of imagination ; and 
distinguish between the gaudy offspring of a cold iaoipid fancy, and the 
glowing progeny, diffiising sweets, ^oduced and invigorated by the sun of 
genius. 
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OV THE USE OF HETAPHOBS. 

Of all the implements of poetry, the Metaphor is the most generally and 
successfdlly used, and indeed may be termed the Muse's caduceus, by the 
power of wnich ^e enchants all nature. The metaphor is a shorter simile, 
or rather a kind of magical coat, by which the same idea assumes a thousand 
different appearances. Thus the word plough^ which originally belongs to 
agriculture, Doing metanhorically used, represents the motion of a amp at 
sea, and the effe(^ of old age upon the human oountenanoe — 

" — Plongh'd the bosom of the deep—" 

« And time had ploughed his vener&ble front." 

Almost every verb, noun substantive, or term of art in any language, 
may be in this manner applied to a vaxiely of subjects with admirable effect; 
but the danger is in sowing metaphors too thick, so as to distract the imagi- 
nation of the reader, and incur the imputation of deserting nature, in order 
to hunt after conceits. Every day produces poems of all kinds so inflated 
with metaphor, that they may be compared to the gaudy bubbles blown up 
from a solution of soap. Longinus is of opinion, that a multitude of 
metaphors is never excusable, except in those cases when the passions are 
roused, and like a winter torrent rush down impetuous, sweeping them with 
collective force along. He brings an instance of the following quotation 
from Demosthenes: ''Men," says he, ''profligates, miscreants, and flat^ 
terers, who having severally preyed upon the bowels of their cquntry, at 
length betrayed her. liberty, first to Philip, and now aj^dn to Alexander ; 
who, pladng the chief felicity of life in the indulgence oi infamous lusts and 
appetites, overturned in the oust that freedom and independence which was 
l£e diief aim and end of all our worthy ancestors.' ' 

Aristotle and Theophrastns seem to think it is rather too bold and 
hazardous to use metaphors so freely, without interposing some mitigating 
phrase, such as, " If I may be allowed the expression," or some equivalent 
excuse. At the same time, Longinus finds fault witib Plato for hazarding 
some metaphors, which indeed appear to be equally affected and extra- 
vagant, when he sajs, " the government of a state should not resemble a 
bowl of hot fermenting wine, but a cool and moderate beverage duuHnd hg 

1 See Note, p. 292. 
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ihe sober deiiy" — ^a metaphor that Bignifies nothing more than '* mixed or 
lowered with water.'' I)emetriii8 PhalereiiB justly ohserres, that ** though 
a judicioiis lue of metaphors wonderfully raises, snhlimes, and adorns 
oratory or elocution, yet they should seem to flow naturally from Ihe 
suhject ; and too great a redundancy of them inflates the discourse to a mere 
rhapsody.'' The same ohservation will hold in poetry ; and the more liheral or 
sparing use of them will depend in a great measure on the nature of the 
suhject. 

Passion itself is very figuratiYe, and often hursts out into metaphors ; hut 
in touching the pathos, the poet must he perfectly well acquainted with the 
emotions of the human soul, and carefully distinguian between those 
metaphors which rise glowing from the heart, and those cold conceits which 
are engendered in the fanev. Should one of these last unfortunately inter* 
yene, it will he apt to aestroy the whole effect of the most pathetical 
incident or situation. Indeed it requires the most delicate taste, and a 
consummate knowledge of propriety, to employ metaphors ill such a manner 
as to avoid what the ancients call the t^ 4^xp^^ the frigid^ or feJse sublime. 
Instances of this kind were frequent even among tiie correct ancients. 
Sappho herself is blamed for usiog the hyperbole KwKor^poi x^mt, whiter than 
enow, Demetrius is so nice as to be disgusted at the simile of ew\fl €u the 
wind; though in speakine of a race-horse, we know from experience that 
this is not even an hyperbole. He would have had more reason to censure 
that kind of metaphor which Aristotle styles kot^ ^WpTtioy, exhibiting, 
things inanimate as endued with sense and reason; such as that of the 
sharp-pointed arrow, eager to take wing among the crowd. O* ^vfitxiis icdT 
5fuAor iwarr4ff$ai tuiwibmv. Not but that, in descriptive poetry, this figure is 
often allowed and admired. The cruel sword, the nUhlees dagger, the ruffian 
blast are epithets which frequently occur. The faitJ^ bosom of the earth, 
the joyous boughs, the trees that admire their images reflected in the stream, 
and many other examples of this kind, are found disseminated through the 
works of our best modem poets : yet stiU they must be sheltered jmaer the 
privilege of the poetica licentia; and, except in poetry, they would give 



More chaste metaphors are freely used in all kinds of writing ; mora 
flparin^ly in history, and piore abundantly in rhetoric : we have seen that 
rlato mdulges in them even to excess. The orations of Demosthenes are 
animated and even inflamed with metai>hors, some of them so bold as even 
to entail upon him the censure of the critics. T^c r^ Uv$cnft r^ ^o(u p4om 
tnlf 6fMAii, — " Then I did not yield to Python the orator, when he overflowed 
you with a tide of eloquence." Cicero is still more liberal in the use of 
them ; he ransacks all nature, and pours forth a redundancy of figures, even 
with a lavish hand. Even the chaste Xenophon, who generally illustrates 
his subject by way of simile, sometimes ventures to produce an expressive 
metaphor, such as, " part of the phalanx fiwdtujoAed in the march ; " and 
indeed nothing can be more significant than this word ^{f «c^/«qrf, to represent 
a body of men staggered, and on the point of giving way. Armstrong has 
used the word ^ucf uofe with admirabie efficacy, in his philosophical poem, 
entitled, " The Art of Preserving Health." 

" irheii the growling winds oonteiid, and all 
The ionnding forest /iMtaatel in the storm, 
To sink in wann repose, and hear the din 
Howl o'er the steady battUments ^" 

The word /fucfuote on this occasion not only exibits an idea of i 
but also echoes to the sense like the f^cy S^ fiax^ of Homer ; whio 
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the by, it is iffinoonble to render into English, for the verb ^ptovw signifies 
not only to stand erect like piiokleSy as a grove of lanoes, but also to make 
a noise like the orashing of aimonr, the hissing of javelins, and the splinters 
of spears. 

Over and above an excess of figures, a young author is apt to run into a 
confusion of mixed metaphors, wmoh leave the sense disjointed, and distract 
the imagination. Shakspeare himself is often guilty of these irregularities. 
The soliloquy in Hamlet, which we have so often heard extolled in terms of 
admiration, is, in our opinion, a heap of absurdities, whether we consider 
the situation, the sentiment, the argumentation^ or the poetry. Hamlet b 
informed by the Ghost, that his mther was murdered, and therefore he 'is 
tempted to murder himself, even after he had promised to take vengeance 
on the usurper, and expressed the utmost eagerness to achieve this enter* 
prise. It does not appear that he had the least reason to wish for death ; 
but every motive which may be sup^sed to infiuence the mind of a young 
prince, concurred to render life desirable — ^revenge towards the usurper ; 
love for the fair Ophelia ; and the ambition of reigning. Besides, when he 
had an opportunity of dying without being accessary to his own death; 
when he nad nothing to do but, in obedience to his uncle's command, to 
allow himself to be conveyed quietly to England, where he was sure of 
suffering death ; instead of amusing himself with meditations on mortality, 
he very wisely consulted the means of self-preservation, turned the tables 
upon nis attendants, and returned to Denmark. But granting him to have 
been reduced to the lowest state of despondence, surrounded with nothing 
but horror and despair, sick of this life and eager to tempt futurity, we 
shall see how far he argues like a philosopher. 

In order to support this general charge against an author so universally 
held in veneration, whose very errors have hdped to sanctify his character 
among the multitude, we will descend to particulars, and analyse this famous 
soliloquy. 

Hamlet, having assumed the disguise of madness, as a cloak under which 
he might the more effectually revenge his father's death upon the murderer 
and usurper, appears alone upon tiie stage in a pensive and melancholy 
attitude, ana communes with himself in these words : 

" To be, ornot to be f that is the qiiestion : — 
Whether *1as nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of ontrageons fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing, end them f — To die^ — ^to sleep^ — > 
No more ; and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, — ^tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wiah'd. To die ; — ^to sleep ; — 
To sleep ! perchance to dream ; — ay, there's the rub ; 
Por in that sleep of death what drauns may oome^ 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause. There's the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life ; 

Por who would bear the whips and scorns of time^ 

The oppresBoi's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might his qmdut make 

With a bare bodkin f Who would fardels bear. 

To groan and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, — 

That undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
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No trayeller TetumB, — puzzles the will ; 
And makes us rather bear Uioee illz we haTe, 
Than fly to othera that we know not of. 
Thus conacienoe does make cowanlB of na all ; 
And thus the native hne of resolution 
Is sioklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And entezprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action." 

We have already observed, that there is not anj apparent ciromnstanoe in 
the fate or sitaation of Hamlet, that should prompt him to harbour one 
thought of self-murder ; and therefore these expressions of despair imply an 
impropriety in point of character. But supposing his condition was truly 
desperate, and he saw no possibility of repose but in the uncertain harbour 
of death, let us see in what manner he argues on that subject. [IlLe question 
is, " To be, or not to be P " to die by my own hand, or hve and sdffer the 
miseries of life. He proceeds to explain the altemative in these terms, 
'* Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer, or endure, the fix)wns of 
fortune, or to take arms, and by opposing, end them.'^ Here he deyiates 
from his first proposition, and death is no longer the question. The only 
doubt is, wheuier he wiU stoop to misfortune, or exert his fieumlties in order 
to surmount it. This surely is the obyious meaning, and indeed the only 
meaning that can be implied in these words, 

" Whether 'tis nobler In the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing, end them.'* 

He now drops this idea, and reyerts to his reasoning on death, in the 
course of whicn he owns himself deterred from soicddeby the thoughts of 
what may follow death ; 

« ^^e dread of something after death, — 

That undiBoover'd country, from whose bourne 
No traveller returns.*' — 

This might be a good argument in a Heathen or Pagan, and such indeed 
Hamlet really was ; but Shakspeare has already represented him as a good 
GathoUc, who must have been acquainted with the truths of rey^ed 
religion, and says expressly in this very play, 

•< ^had not the Everlasting fiz'd 

His canon 'gainst self-murder." 

Moreover, he had just been conversing with his fiftther^s spirit, pipiiu^ hot 
frx)m puraatoiT, which we would presume is not within the bourne of this 
worM. The dread of what may happen after death, says he, 

'< Makes us rather bear those iUt we haye, 
Than fly to others that we know not of.'* 

This declaration at least implies some knowledge of the other world, and 
expressly asserts, that there must be tU* in that world, though what kmd of 
illB they are, we do not know. The argument, therefore, may be reduced 
to this lemma : this world abounds witn iUs which I feel ; the other world 
abounds with tZZ#, the nature of which I do not know ; therefore, I will 
rather bear those iUs I have^ <' than fiy to othiorg which I know not of: " a 
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deduction amoimting to a oertamiy, with respect to the only ciroamstaiioe 
that ooidd create a doubt, namely, whether in death he should rest from 
his misery ; and if he was certain there were eyils in the next world, as well 
as in this, he had no room to reason at all about the matter. What alone 
could justify his thinking on this subject, would haye been the hope of 
£ying from the ills of tnis world, without encountering any i]/iker% in 
tne next. 
Nor is Hamlet more accurate in the following reflection : 

** Thaa oonsdenoe does make cowardB of us all." 

A bad conscience will make us cowards ; but a good conscience wiU make 
us brave. It does not appear that any thing lay heavy on his conscience ; 
and from the premises we cannot help inferring, that conscience in this case 
was entirely out of the question. Hamlet was deterred from suicide by a 
full conviction, that, in nying from one sea of troubles which he did know, 
he should fall into another which he did not know. 

His whole chain of reasoning, therefore, seems inconsistent and incon- 
gsuous. '^I am doubtful wheuier I should live, or do violence upon my 
own life ; for I know not whether it is more honourable to bear misfortune 
patientiy, than to exert myself in opposing misfortune, and by opposing, end 
it." Let us throw it into the form of a syllogism, it will stana thus : " I 
am oppressed with ills ; I know not whether it is more honourable to bear 
those ills patientiy, or to end them by taking arms against them ; ergo, I 
am doubtml whether I should slay myseK or live. To die, is no more than 
to sleep ; and to sxvy that by a sfeep we end the heartache," &c. ** 'tis a 
consummation devoutiy to be wished." Now to 9ay U^ was of no conse- 
quence imless it had been true. ''I am afraid of the dreams that may 
happen in that sleep of death ; and I choose rather to bear those ills I have 
in ttiis Hfe, than to fly to other ilia in that undiscovered country, from whose 
bourne no traveller ever returns. I have ills that are almost insupportable 
in this life. I know not what is in the next, because it is an undiscovered 
country : erffo^ I had rather bear those ills I have, than fly to others which 
I know not of." Here the conclusion is by no means warranted by the 
premises. '^ I am sore afflicted in this Ufe ; but I will rather bear the 
afflictions of this Ufe, than plunge myself in the afflictions of another Ufe ; 
ergo^ conscience makes cowards of us all." But this conclusion would 
justi^ the logician in saying, negcUur eonaeguena; for it is entirely detached 
Doth m)m the major and minor proposition. 

This soliloquy is not less exceptionable in the propriety of expression^ 
than in the cham of ars^entation. '* To die — ^to sleep — no more," contains 
an ambiguity, which all the art of punctuation cannot remove ; for it may 
signify tnat ** to die," is to sleep no more ; or the expression ** no more," 
may be considered as an aibrupt apostrophe in thinking, as if he meant to 
say ** no more of that reflection." 

''Ay, there's the rub," is a vulgarism beneath the dignity of Hamlefs 
character, and the words that follow leave the sense imperfect : 

** For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal ooil, 
Most give us pause." 

Not the dreams that might come, but the fear of what dreams might come, 
occasioned the pause or hesitation. Respect in the same line may be 
allowed to pass &r consideration : but 

' ** The oppressor's wrong, the proud maa*s contumdy," 
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aooordin^ to the inYariable aooeptation of the words wrong and oontnmelYy 
can signify nothing but the wrongs sustained by the oppressor, and tne 
oontomely or abuse thrown upon me proud man ; thougn it is plain that 
Shakspeare used them, in a different sense : neither is the word spurn a 
substantive, yet as suoh he has inserted it in these lines : 

" The insolence of offioe, and the spomB 
That patient merit of the nnwortiiy takes." 

If we consider the metaphors of the soliloquy, we shall find them jumbled 
together in a strange confusion. 

If the metaphors were reduced to j>ainting, we should find it a yery 
difficult task, if not altogether impracticable, to represent, with any pro- 
priety, outrageous fortune using her sUngs and arrows, between which 
indeed there is no sort of analogy in nature, Neither can any figure be 
more ridiculously absurd than that of a man taking arms against a sea, 
exclusive of the incongruous medley of slings, arrows, and seas, justled 
within the compass of one reflection. What £>llows is a strange rhapsody 
of broken images of sleeping, dreaming, and shifting off a coil, whion last 
oonveys no idea that can be represented on canvas. A man may be exhibited 
shuffling off his garments or his chains ; but how he should shuffle off a eoil^ 
which is another term for noise and tumult, we cannot comprehend. Then 
we have ** long-lived calamity," and '* time armed with whips and scorns ;** 
and *' patient merit spumed at by unworthiness ; " and '* misery witii a 
bare bodkin going to make his own quietua" which at bcMBt is but a mean 
metaphor. These are followed by figures *' sweating under fardels of 
burdens," *' puzzled with doubts," '' abaking with fears," and ^'flying from 
evils." Finally, we see '* resolution sickbed o'er with pale, thought," a 
conception like tiiat of representing health by sickness ; and a '* current of 
pith turned awry so as to lose the name of action," which is both an error 
m fimcy, and a solecism in sense. In a word, this soliloquy may be compared 
to the *^ JRgri 9omnia!^ and the *' Tabvla cujua vanajinguniurspeeiea,^^ 

But while we censure the chaos of broken, incongruous metaphors, we 
ou^ht also to caution the younj§^ poet against the opposite extreme of pur- 
suing a metaphor until the spirit is ^uite exhausted in a succession of cold 
conceits ; sucn as we see in the followingletter, said to be sent by Tamerlane 
to the Turkish Emperor Bajazet. ''Where is the monarch that dares 
oppose our arms ? VHiere is the potentate who doth not glory in being 
numbered among our vassals P As for thee, descended from a Turcoman 
mariner, since the vessel of thy unbounded ambition hath been wrecked in 
the gulf of thy self-love, it would be proper that thou shouldest fiirl the 
sails of thy temerity, and cast the ancnor of repentance in the port of sin- 
cerity and justice, which is the harbour of safety ; lest the tempest of our 
vengeance make thee perish in the sea of that punislunent thou has 
deserved." 

But if these laboured conceits are ridiculous in poetry, they are still more 
inexcusable in prose : such as we find them fre^uenu^ occur in Strada's 
Bellum Bel^cum. '' Yix descenderat 2k pnetoria navi G»sar, cilm fceda 
ilioo exorta in portu tempestas ; classem impetu disjecit, prsBtoriam hausit ; 
quasi non veotiiram ampliils Gsesarem Csesarisque fortnnam." ''Caesar had 
scarcely set his feet on shore, when a terrible tempest arising, shattered the 
fleet even in the harbour, and sent to the bottom the praetorian ship, as if 
he resolved it should no longer carry Csesar and his fortunes." 

Yet this is modest in comparison of the following flowers : " AM, pulsis 
h tormento catenis disoerpti sectique, dimidiate oorpore pugnabant sibi super- 
stites, ac peremptee partis ultores." — " Others, dissevered and cut in twain 
by chain-shot, fought with one-half of their bodies that remained, in revenge 
01 the other half tnat was slain." 
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Homer, Horace, and even tlie chaste Yhtpl, b not free from oonoeitB. 
The latter, speaking of a man's hand cut off in hattle, says, 

'* Te decua saiim, Laride, deztera quiBrit ; 
Semianimesqne micant digiti, ferruinque retractant.*' 

thus enduing the amputated hand with sense and yolition. This, to be sure, 
is a violent ffgure, and halh been justly condemned by some accurate critics ; 
but we think they are too severe in extendij^ the same censure to some 
other passages in the most admired authors. VirgQ, in his sixth Eclogue, 
says, 

'< Omnia qua, Fhosbo quondam meditante, beatoa 

Audiit Eurotaa, juasitqae edisoere laoros, 

lUe caut." 

" Whate'er, when FhoBbwi bleas'd the Arcadian plain, 
Eurotas heard and taught his bays the strain, 
The senior song — " 

And Pope has copied the conceit in his Pastorals, 

** Thames heard the nnmbers as he floVd along, 
And bade his willows learn the moving song/* 

Yida thus begins his first Eclogue, 

'' Didte, TOB mnsB, et juvennm memorate querelas ; 
Dieite : nam motas ipsas ad fiarmina cantes, 
£t reqnidsse snos perhibent vaga flumina cnrsos.** 

** Say, heayenly muse, th^ yonthfnl frays rehearse ; 
Begin, ye daughters of immortal verse ; 
Exalting rooks have own*d the power of son^ 
And rivers listen*d as they flow'd along.'* 

Eaoine adopts the same bold figure in his Phaedra : 

^' Le flot qni Papporta recnle 6poiivant6 :'* 

** The wave that bore him, backwards shnmk appall'd." 

Even Milton has indulged himself in the same license of expression--* 

" ^As when to them who sail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now are past 

Mosambio, off at sea north-east winds blow 

Sabsean odour from the spicy shore 

Of Araby the blest ; with such delay 

Well pleased they slack their course, and many a league^ 

Gheei'd with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles." 

Shakspeare says, 

<< — ^Tveseen 
Th' ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam. 
To be exalted with the threaVning clouds." 

And indeed more correct writers, both ancient and modem, abound with 
the same kind of figure, which is reconciled to propriety, and even invested 
with beauty, hj the efficacy of the prosopopoeia, which personifies the object. 
Thus, when Virgil says £nipeus heard the songs of ApMollo, he raises up, as 
by enchantment, the idea of a river god crowned with sedjges, his nead 
raised above the stream, and in his coxmtenance the expression of pleased 
attention. By the same magic we see in the couplet quoted from Pope'a 
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Pastorals, old father Thames leaning upon his nm, and listening to the 
poet's strain. 

Thus, in the regions of poetiy all nature, even the passions and affections 
of the mind, may be personified into picturesque figures for the entertain- 
ment of the reader. Ocean smiles or frowns, as the sea is calm or tem- 
pestuous ; a Triton rules on every angry billow ; every mountain has its 
Nymph, eveir stream its Naiad, every tree its Hamadryad, and every art 
its Genius. We cannot, therefore, assent to those who censure Thomson as 
licentious for using the following figure : — 

<< Tale of bliss ! softly swelluig hiUs t 
On which the Power of CnlUyation lies, 
And joys to see the wonders of his toil.'* 

We cannot conceive a more beautiful image than that of the Genius of 
Agriculture distinguished by the implements of his art, embrowned with 
labour, glowing with health, crowned with a garland of foliage, flowers, 
and fruit, Ijing stretched at ease on the brow of a gentle swelling hill, and 
contemplating with pleasure the happy effects of his own industij. 

Neither can we join issue against Shakspeare for this comparison, which 
hath likewise incurred the censure of the critics : 

" ^The noble sister of Poplicok, 

The moon of Borne ; chaste as the idde 
That's curdled by the frost firom purest snow. 
And hangs on Dian's temple — ** 

This is no more than illustrating a quality of the mind, by comparing it 
with a Sensible object. If there is no improprictv in saying such a man is 
true as steel, firm as a rock, inflexible as an oak, unsteady as the ocean ; 
or in describing a disposition cold as ice, or fickle as the wind ; and these 
expressions are justified by constant practice ; we shall hazard an assertion, 
that the comparison of a chaste woman to an icicle is proper and picturesque, 
as it obtains only in the circumstances of cold and purity : but that the 
addition of its being curdled from the purest snow, and hanging on the 
temple of Diana, the patroness of virginity, heightens the whole into a most 
beautiful simile, that gives a very respectable and amiable idea of the 
character in q^aestion. 

The simile is no more than an extended metaphor, introduced to illostrate 
and beautify the subject ; it ought to be apt, striking, properljr pursued, 
and adorned with all the graces of poetical melody. But a simile of this 
kind ought never to proceed from the mouth of a person under any great 
agitation of spirit ; such as a tragic character overwhelmed with grief, dis- 
tracted by contending cares, or agonising in the pangs of death. The 
language of passion will not admit simile, which is always the result of 
study and deliberation. We will not aUow a hero the privilege of a dving 
swan, which is said to chant its approaching fate in the most melodious 
strain ; and, therefore, nothing can be more ridiculously unnatural, than 
the representation of a lover dying ^ipon the stage with a laboured simile 
in his mouth. 

The orientals, whose language was extremely figurative, have been veiy 
careless in the choice of their similes ; provided me resemblance obtained 
in one circumstance, they minded not whether they disagreed with the sub- 
lect in every other respect. Many instances of this defect in congruity may 
De culled from the most sublime parts of Scripture. 

Homer has been blamed for the bad choice of his similes on some parti- 
■ cular occasions. He compares Ajax to an ass in the Hiad, and Ulysses to 
a steak broiling on the coals in the Odyssey. His admirers have endeavoured 

VOL. III. T 
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to exoase him, by reminding us of the simplioity of the age in which he 
wrote ; but they have not been able to prove that any ideas of dignity or 
importanoe were, even in those days, affixed to the character of an ass, or 
the quality of a beef-ooUop ; therefore, they were yery improp^ illustra- 
tions for any situation in which a hero ought to be represented. 

Virgil has degraded the wife of king Latinus, by comparing her, when. 
she was aotuatea by the Fuiy, to a top which the boys lash for diversion. 
This doubtless is alow imaffe, though in other respects the comparisofn is 
not destitute of propriety ; but he is mudi more justly censured for Hie 
following simile, wmch has no sort of reference to the subject Speaking of 
Tumus, ne says : — 

" ^medio dux agmine Tamiu 

Yertitnr arma tenens, et toto yertioe supril est, 
Ceu septem Bnigens sedatiB amnibus altos 
Per tadtain Guiges ; aut pingui flnmine Nilns 
Com reflnit campis, et jam se oondidit alveo." 

<< Bat Tnraus, chief amidst the ▼amor tram. 
In annoor towers the tallest on the plain. 
The Ganges thus by seven rich streams supplied, 
A migh^ mass devolves in silent pride : 
Thns Nilns pours from his prolific urn, 
When from the fields o'erfloVd his vagrant streams return." 

These, no doubt, are majestic inuu^s : but they bear no sort of resemblance 
to a hero glittering in armour at me head of his forces. 

Horace has been ridiculed by some shrewd critics for this comparison, 
which, however, we think is more defensible than the former. Addressing 
himself to Mxmatius Planous, he says : — 

" AlbuB ut obfleuro deterget nnbila coelo 
Sfepe Notufl, neque parturit imbres 
Perpetuos ; sic tu sapiens finire memento 

Tristitiam, viteeque labores 
MolH, Planoe, mero. — ^* 

'* As NotuB often, when the welkin lowers, 
Sweeps off the clouds, nor teems perpetual showers, 
So let thy wisdom, firee from anxious strife. 
In mellow wine dissolve the cares of life." — Duvkix, 

The analog, it must be confessed, is not very striking ; but nevertheless, 
it is not altogether void of propriety. The poet reasons thus : as the south 
wind, though generally attended with rain, is often known to dispel the 
clouds, and render the weather serene ; so do you, though generally on the 
rack of thought, remember to relax sometimes, and drown your cares in 
wine. As the south wind is not always moist, so you ought not always to 
be dry. 

A few instances of inaccurary, or mediocrity, can never derogate from 
the superlative merit of Homer and Virgil, whose poems are the great 
magazines, replete with eveir species of beauty and magnificence, parti- 
cularly abounding witih similes, which astonisn, delight, and tnuisport 
the reader. 

£yery simile ouffht not only to be well adapted to the subject, but also to 
include every excellence of description, and to be coloured with the warmest 
tints of poetry. Nothing can be more happily hit off than the following in 
the Georgios, to which the poet compares Orpheus lamenting his lost 
Euiydice : — 
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*' QaaUfl populeA moerexus Pliilomela sub nmbr4 
AmiflBOB qneritiiT foetaa, qaoB dams arator 
Observami nido impliuiieB detr&xit ; at ilia 
Flet nootem, ramoqne sedens miserabile carmen 
Integrate et moeBtis late loca qnestibiis implet.*' ' 

'* So Philomela, from th' umbrageous wood, 
In strains melodious knourna her tender brood, 
Snatched from the nest by some rude ploughman's hand, 
On some lone bough the warbler takes her stand : 
The live-long night she mourns the cruel wrong. 
And hill and dale resound the plaintiye song." 

Here we not onl^ find the most Bcruptdotis propriety, and the happiest 
choice, in comparing the Thracian bard to Phuomel the poet of the grove ; 
but also the most beantifol descrmtion, containing a fine touch ofthepathos, 
in which last particular indeed Am^, in our opinion, excels all other poets, 
whether ancient or modem. 

One would imagine that nature had exhausted itself, in order to 
embellish the poems of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, with similes and 
metaphors. The first of these yery often uses the comparison of the wind, 
the whirlwind, the hail, the torrent, to express the rapidity of his com- 
batants ; but when he comes to describe the yelocity of the immortal horses 
that drew the chariot of Juno, he raises his ideas to the subject, and, as 
Longinus observes, measures eveiy leap by the whole breadth of the horizon. 

T6traow hnOp^cKown 09&y d^^nx^*' tnrou 

'* For as a watchman from some rock on high 
O'er the wide main extends his boundless eye ; 
Through such a space of air with thund'ring sound 
At eVry leap th* immortal coursers bound." 

The celerity of this goddess seems to be a fayourito idea with the poet ; for 
in another place, he comnares it to the thought of a traveller revolving in 
his mind the different maces he had seen, and passing through them in 
imagination more swift tnan the lightning flies from east to west. 

Homer's best similes have been'copi^ by Virgil, and almost eveiy 
succeeding poet, howsoever they may have varied in the manner of expres- 
sion. In the third book of the Iliad, Menelaus seeing !Paris, is compared to 
a hungry lion espying a hind or goat : — 

tlffTt \4mtf ix^ fuydK^ M ff^futrt K^pvas, 

** So joys the lion, if a branching deer 
Or mountain goat his bulky priie appear ; 
In vain the youths oppose, the mastifb bay, 
The lordly savage rends the panting prey. 
Thus fond of vengeance, with a furious bound 
In ehmging arma he leaps upon the ground." 

The Hantuan bard, in the tonth book of the .£neid, applies the same 
simile to Mezentius, when he beholds Acron in the battle : — 

** Impastus stabula alta leo ceu ssepe peragrans 
(SiuMlet enim vesana fiimes), si fortd fri^icem 
Oonspexit capream, aut snigentem in oomua oerrum ; 
Qaudet hians immand, oomasque arrexit, et hnret 
ViBceribus super aocumbens : larit improfaa teter 
Oracmor. — " 

t2 
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** Then as a hungry lion, who beholds 
A guneeome goat who frisks about the folds, 
Or beamy stag that grazes on the pbun ; 
He mns, he roars, he shakes his rising mane : 
He grins, and opens wide his greedy jaws, 
The prey lies panting underneath his paws; 
He fiillti his famished maw, his mouth runs o'er 
With uncheVd morsels, while he chums the gore." — Dbtvxh. 

The reader will perceive that Virgil has improyed the simile in one par- 
tionlar, and in another fallen short of his original. The description of the 
lion ehaking his mane, opening his hideous jaws distained with the blood of 
hi» prey, is- great and picturesque ; but on the other hand, he has omitted 
the circumstance of devouring it without being intimidated, or restrained 
by the dogs and youths that surround him; a circumstance that adds 
greatly to our idea of his strength, intrepidity, and importance. 



ESSAY XIX.1 



ON THE ITSE OF HTPEBBGLE. 

Of all the &rures in poetry, that called the Hyperbole is managed with 
the greatest difSculty. The nyperbole id an exaggeration with which the 
muse is indulged for the better illustration of her subject, when she is 
warmed into enthusiasm. Quintilian calls it an ornament of the bolder 
kind. Demetrius Phalereus is still more severe. He says the hyperbole ia of 
all forms of speech the most frigid ; MdKiara 8i ^ 'Tir«p3oA^ yhfxpa rorov wdrrwr ; but 
this must be understood with some grains of allowance. Foeti^ is ani- 
mated by the passions ; and all the passions exaggerate. Passion itself is a 
ma^fymg medium. There are beautiful instances of the hyperbole in the 
Scnpttire, which a reader of sensibility cannot read without being strongly 
affected. The difficulty lies in choosing such hyperboles as the subject will 
admit of ; for, according to the definition of Theophrastus, the frigid in 
style is that which exceeds the expression suitable to the subject. The 
judgment does not revolt against Homer for representing the horses of 
Ericthonius running over the standing com without breaking off the heads, 
because the whole is considered as a fable, and the north wind is repre- 
sented as their sire ; but the imagination is a little startled, when Virgil, 
in imitation of this hyperbole, exhibits Camilla as flying over it without 
even touching the tops : — 

*^ Ilia yel intactte segetis per summa Tolaret 
Ghwnina ^" 

This elegant author, we are afrtdd, has upon some other occasions dege- 
nerated into the frigid, in straining to improve upon his great master. 

Homer, in the Odydsey, a wonc which Lon^us does not scruple to 
charge with bearing uie marks of old age, describes a storm in which all 
the mur winds were concerned together : — 

7,hv V *'E.vp6s re, Nor^f t^ twt^rt, Ztpvp6s re ^vtra^s, 
Kai Bop4ris alBpriyi¥vn\t fiiya \vfia KvXlp^y, 

We know, that such a contention of contrary blasts could not possibly 

» See Xote, p. 292. 
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exist in nature ; for even in hurrioanes the winds blow altematelj from 
different points of the compass. Nevertheless, Virgil adopts the descrip- 
tion, and adds to its extravagance : — 

'< Incubus .mari, totumqne & sedibiui imis 
Unik Sumaqne Notusque raont, oreberque prooellis 
Afncna." 

Here the winds not only blow together, but they turn the whole body of 
the ocean topsy turvy : — 

<* East, west, and sooth, engage with fbrions sweep. 
And from its lowest bed upturn the foaming deep." 

The north wind, however, is still more mischievous : — 



-Stridens aquilone prooeUa 



Velum advena ferit, fluctusque ad sidera tollit." 

*' The sul then Boreas rends with hideous cry, 
And whirls the maddening billows to the sky." 

The motion of the sea between Scylla and Charybdis is stiU more magni- 
fied ; and j£tna is exhibited as throwing out volumes of flame, which brush 
the stars.^ Such expressions as these are not intended as a real repre- 
sentation of the thing specified ; they are designed to strike the reaaer's 
imagination ; but they generally serve as marks of tiie author's sinking 
under his own ideas, wno, apprehensive of injuring the greatness of his own 
conception, is hurried into excess and extravagance. 

Qnmtilian allows the use of hyperbole, when words are wanting to express 
anything in its just strength or due enerey : then, he says, it is better to 
exceed in expression than fall short of the conception ; but he likewise 
observes, that there is no figure or form of speech so apt to run into 
fustian. Nee olid magis vid in KaKo(riXiay itur. 

If the chaste Yirgil has thus trespassed upon poetical probability, what 
can we expect from Lucan but hyperboles even more ridiculously extrava- 
gant ? B!e represents the winds m contest, the sea in suspense, doubting 
to which it shall give way. He affirms, that its motion would have been so 
violent as to produce a second deluge, had not Jupiter kept it under by the 
clouds ; and as to the ship during this dreadful uproar, *' the sails touch 
the clouds, while the keel strikes the groxmd." 

** Kubila tanguntur Telis, et terra caring." 

This imac;e of dashing water at the stars. Sir Richard Blackmore has pro- 
duced in colours truly ridiculous. Describing spouting whales in his Prmoe 
Arthur, he makes the following comparison: — 

« like some prodigious water-engine made 
To play on heaven, if fire should heaven invade." 

The great fault in all these instances is a deviation frrom propriety, owing 
to the erroneous judgment of tiie writer, who, endeavouring to captivate the 
admiration with novelty, very often shocks the imderstanding with extra- 

* Speaking of the first» he says. 
Of the other. 



Tollimur in ocelam curvato gnrgite, et Idem 
Snbduct4 ad manes imos desoendimus undA.'* 



« Attollitque globos flammarom, et sideia lambit." 
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YsgaxLoe, Of this nature is the whole desoription of the Cyolops, both in the 
Oc^tvaey of Homer, and in the uSneid of Virgil. It must be owned, however, 
that the Latin poet, with all his merit, is more apt than his great original to 
dazzle ns with false fire, and {practise npon the imagination with gay 
oonoeits, that will not bear the critic's examination. There is not in any of 
Homer's works now snbsistinf such an example of the fEiLse sublime, as Virgil's 
description of the thunderbolts forging under the hammers of the CydopB: — 

" Tree imbris torti radiofl, ires nabis squoss 
Addiderant, nitili tres ignis et alitis Ausirl." 

** Three rays of writhen nin, of fire three more, 
Of winged southern winds and cloudy store. 
As many parts, the dreadM mixture frame.** — Dbtdsit. 

This is altogether a fantastic piece of affectation, of which we can form no 
sensible image, and serves to chiU the fancy, rather than warm the 
admiration of a judging reader. 

Extravagant hyperbole is a weed that grows in sreat plenty through 
the works of our admired Shakspeare. In the allowing description, 
which hath been much celebrated, one sees he has had an eye to Virgil's 
thunderbolts : — 

** 0, then I see qneen Hab hath been with yoo. 

She is the fiuries* midwife ; and she oomea 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

On the fore-finger of an alderman, 

Brawn with a team of little atomies 

Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep ; 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinner's legs ; 

The ooYer, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

The traces, of the smallest spider's web ; 

The coUars, of the mocnshine^i waCry heaiMy^ he. 

Even in describing fantastic beings there is a propriety to be observed ; 
but surely nothing can be more revolting to common sense, than tiiis 
numbering of the 9?toon-^ea7iw among the ower implements of Queen Mab's 
harness, which, though extremely slider and dinunutive, are nevertheless 
objects of the touch, and may be conceived capable of use. 

The ode and satire admit of the boldest hyperboles ; such exaggerations 
suit the impetuous warmth of the one ; and in the other have a good effect in 
exposing roily, and exciting horror against vice. They may be likewise 
suocessrally used in comedy, for moving and managing tne powers of 
ridicule. 



ESSAY XX.> 



ON VEKSIFICATION. 

Vebse is an harmonious arrangement of long and short syllables, adapted to 
different kinds of poetry^ and owes its origin entirely to the measured cadence, 
or music, which was used when the first son^ or hymns were recited. This 
music, divided into different parts, re^uirea a regular return of the same 
measure, and thus every strophe, antistrophe, stanza, contained the same 
number of feet. To know what constituted the different kinds of rhytbmicsl 

i Set Note, p. 292. 
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feet among the anoieots, with respect to the ntunber and qnantitj of their 
syllables, we have nothing to do but to oonsult those who haye written on 
grammar and prosody : it is the business of a schoolmaster, rather than the 
acoomi^ishment of a man of taste. 

Various essays have been made in different countries to oonmare the 
characters of ancient and modem versification, and to point out the difference 
beyond any possibility of mistake. But they have made distinctions, where 
in fact there was no difference, and left the criterion imobserved. They 
have transferred the name of rhyme to a regular repetition of the same 
sound at the end of the line, ana set up this vile monotony as the cha- 
racteristic of modem yerse, in oontradistmction to the feet of the ancients, 
which they pretend the poetry of modem languages will not admit. 

Rhyme, from the Greek word 'Pv9/coi, is nothing else but number, which 
was essential to the ancient, as well as to the modem yermfication. As to 
the jingle of similar sounds, though it was never used by the ancients in 
any regular return in the middle, or at the end of the line, and was by no 
means deemed essential to the versification, yet they did not reject it as a 
blemish, where it occurred without the appearance of constraint. We meet 
with it often in the epithets of Homer ; Apyvpwto, Bioio— Awl A^d^y, Ayat»*tuwf 
— almost the whole first ode of Anacreon is what we call rhyme. The 
following line of Virgil has been admired for the similitude of sound in the 
first two words : — 

** Ore ^r^thnBs tuo mcolis confanditiir undiB,*' 

Bhythmus, or number, is certainly essential to verse, whether in the dead 
or living languages ; and the real difference between the two is this : the 
number in ancient verse relates to the feet, and in modem poetry to the 
syllables ; for to assert that modem poetry has no feet, is a ridiculous 
absurdity. The feet that principally enter the composition of Chreek and 
Latin verses, are either of two or three syllables : those of two syllables are 
either both long, as the spondee ; or both short, as the pyrrhic ; or one short 
and the other long, as the iambic ; or one long and the other short, as the 
trochee. Those of three syllables are the dactyl, of one long and two short 
syllables; the anapest, ot two short and one long; the tribrachium, of 
ttiree short ; and the molossus, of three long. 

From the different combinations of these feet, restricted to certain 
numbers, the ancients formed their different kinds of verses, such as the 
hexameter or heroic, distinguished by six feet, dactyls, and spondees, the 
fifth being always a dactyl, and the last a spondee : e, g, : — 

12 8 4 5 6 
Prindpi-is obs-ta, se-ro medi-cina pa-rator. 

The pentameter of five feet, dactyls and spondees, are of six, reckoning 
two ciBsuras : — 

12 8 4 5 6 
dtin. mul^ per Ion-gas inyalii-dre mo-ras. 

They had likewise the iambic of three sorts, the dimeter, the trimeter, and 
the tetrameter, and all the different kinds of lyric verse specified in the odes 
of Sappho, Alcseus, Anacreon, and Horace. Each of these was distinguished 
by the number, as well as by the species of their feet ; so that they were 
doubly restricted. Now all the feet of the ancient poetry are still foimd in 
the versification of living languages ; for as cadence was regulated by the 
ear, it was impossible for a man to write melodious verse without naturaUj 
falling into the use of ancient feet, though perhans he neither knows their 
measure nor denomination. Thus Spenser, SluLKspeare, Milton, Drydeui 
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Fo^. and all our poets, aboimd'with dactyla, spondees, trochees, anapests, ftc., 
which they use indificriminatelj in all kinds of composition, whether tragic, 
epic, pastoral, or ode, having in this particular greatly the advantage of the 
ancients, who were restricted to particular kinds of teet in particular kinds 
of verse. If we then are confined witii the fetters of what is called rhyme, 
they were restricted to particular species of feet ; so that the advantages and 
disadvantages are pretty equally oalanced : but, indeed, the English are 
more free in this ptuiicular, than any other modem nation. They not only 
use blank verse in tragedy and the epic, but even in lyric poetry. Milton's 
translation of Horace's ode to' Pyrrha is universally known, and generally 
admired, in our opinion much above its merit. There is an ode extant 
without rhyme adoressed to Evening, by the late Mr. Collins, much more 
beautiful; and Mr. Warton, with some others, has happily succeeded in 
divers occasional pieces, that are free of this restraint : but the number in 
all of these depends upon the syllables, and not upon the feet, which are 
unlimited. 

It is generally supposed that the genius of the English language will not 
admit of Greek or Latin measure ; but this, we apprehend, is a mistake, 
owing to the prgudice of education. It is impossible that the same measure, 
composed of the same times, should have a good effect upon the ear in one 
language, and a bad effect in another. The truth is, we have been accus- 
tomed from our infancy to the numbers of English poetry, and the very 
sound and signification of the words dispose the ear to receive them in a 
certain manner; so that its disappointment must bo attended with a 
disagreeable sensation. In imbibing the first rudiments of education, we 
acquire, as it were, another ear for tne numbers of Greek and Latin poetnr, 
and this being reserved entirely for the sounds and significations of the 
words that constitute those dead languages, will not easily accommodate 
itself to the sounds of our vernacular tongue, though conveyed in the same 
time and measure. In a word, Latin and Greek have annexed to them the 
ideas of the ancient measure, from which they are not easily disjoined. But 
we will venture to say, this difficulty might be surmounted by an effort of 
attention and a little practice ; and in that case we should in time be as weU 
pleased with English as with Latin hexameters. 

Sir Philip Sydney is said to have miscarried in his essays ; * but his 
miscarriage was no more than that of failing in an attempt to introduce a 
new fashion. The failure was not owing to any defect or imperfection in 
the scheme, but to the want of taste, to the irresolution and ignorance of the 
public. Without all doubt the ancient measure, so different from that of 
modem poetry, must have appeared remarkably uncouth to people in 
general who were ignorant of the classics ; and notning but the countenance 
and perseverance of the learned could reconcile them to the alteration. We 
have seen several late specimens of English hexameters and sapphics, so 
happily composed, that by attaching them to the idea of ancient measure, 
we found them in all respects as melodious and agreeable to the ear as the 
works of Virgil and Anacreon, or Horace. 

Though the number of syllables distinguishes the nature of the English 
verse from that of the Greek and Latin, it constitut/cs neither harmony, 
grace, nor expression. Those must depend upon the choice of words, t£e 
seat of the accent, the pause, and the cadence. The accent, or tone, is 
understood to be an elevation or sinking of the voice in reciting : the pause 
is a rest, that divides the verse into two parts, each of them called an 
hemistich. The pause and accent in English poetry vary occasionally, 
according to the meaning of the words ; so that the hemistich does not always 

1 ** Spenser himself affects the obsolete, 

And Sidney's verse halts ill on Soman feet** — ^Popi to Atigu$iu», 
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oonsist of an eqoal number of syllables, and this variety is agreeable, as it 
prevents a dull repetition of regular stops, like those in the French versifi- 
cation, every line of which is divided by a pause exactly in the middle. 
The cadence comprehends that poetical style which animates every line, 
that propriety which gives strength and expression, that numerosity which 
renders the verse smooth, flowing, and harmonious, that signiflcancy which 
marks the passions, and in many cases makes the sound an echo to the 
sense. The Greek and Latin languages, in being copious and ductile, are 
susceptible of a vast variety of cadences, which the living languages will not 
admit ; and of these the reader of any ear will judge for himself. We shall 
only mention a few that are remarkably striking. ^ The following from 
Denham's ** Cooper's Hill," has been admired and imitated, as full, flowing, 
and sonorous. Speaking of the river Thames : — 

*' could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example as it is my theme ; 
Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o erflowing full." 

There cannot be a better specimen of the swift cadence, than this line of 
Milton:— 

'* Light as the lightning's glimpse, they ran, they flew." 

To be continutd? 



ESSAY XXI. 



DE8CEIPTI0N OF A WOW-WOW.^ 

I AM one of those unhappy mortals who are retired from the fatigues of 
business in town, to be tired and fatigued for want of business in the 
country. While I was in trade, I always languished for retirement ; now 
that is obtained, I long for business again. The air which I thought 
conveyed the blessings of health and vigour, the flowers that regaled e very- 
sense, and the babbling streams that I doted on with rapture, are all 
become insipid. 

1 spurn at these, and throw them aside as a boy does his tovs ; and like 
him, feel no satisfaction but in the hope of obtaining others that are new. 
May we not, then, say that all our happiness is centred in expectation, and, 
like a coy mistress, ever flies before us r 

Tired of a village life and of myself, I flew for refuffe to the country 
town whence I date this letter, there hoping to share the mean between 
London and the country, and to variegate life, and partake of the pleasures 
both of business and retirement ; but here I am again disappointed. The 
onlv diversion, and indeed almost the only business of this place, is going 
to uie Wow- wow. 

^ The poet Yida describes the last groan of our Saviour in these words : 
f* Supremamqne auram, ponens caput, expirsTit." — Goldsmith. 

2 Which it neyer was. 

' From ** The Public Ledger," a daily paper, established in January, 1760, by 
John Kewbery, though *' printed forW. Bristow, next the Great Toyshop in St. Paul's, 
Church -yard." Nos. xxii. and xxiii. are from the same paper. ** The Citizen of the 
Worid" was originally published in '* The Public Ledger." St€ yoI. ii, p. 76. 
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When firat I arrived here, I called at a gentleman's house to whom I was 
recommended by a friend in London, when a servant who came to the door, 
told me it was impossible I could speak to his master then, for he was jost 
gone to the Wow- wow. My wife being indisposed, I sent for an eminent 
apothecary, but he not coming immecuately I flew with impatience to his 
house, where finding his spouse, and telling her my wife's case, she cried, 
'* Poor lady, I am sorry for her, and wish. Sir, you had happened to come a 
little sooner, for Mr. * * • would certainly have waited on her, but he is 
just gone to the Wow-wow." A tradesman who has gained money enough 
m town to retire, and commence gentleman in the country, thinks himself 
entitled to as much respect, perhaps, as those who make larger claims, and I 
own I fi>und myself piqued at this behaviour. 

Thus disconcerted, Imade for my inn, but passing by a tradesman's shop 
whence I had ordered some goods, I called to pay him. Here I saw only 
two boys at shuttlecock, to whom I told my business. They were too 
earnestly engaged to give me any other answer, but that if I wanted to pay 
any money there I must go to the Wow- wow. 

Arriving at the inn, 1 found my wife a little recovered, and therefore 
rang for dmner : ** Lord, my dear,**' says she, '* it is to no purpose to ring, 
for you can get no dinner here ; the master of the house is cook himself, and 
not expecting company so late, the drawer says he is just gone to the 
Wow-wow, which I suppose is the next market-town." At thia instant 
entered my landlord witn an affected air of complaisance ; but notwith- 
standing he had set his features to the semblance of a smile, I could perceive 
he was out of humour at being sent for. 

After dinner, curiosity led me to see this wonderful place of entertainment, 
this Wow- wow, and I made my inquiry accordingly ; but I should have 
missed the place of rendezvous, if I had not been directed to it by a number 
of women who were catechising a man, who it seems had made a little 
mistake ; and instead of going for the midwife as he had been directed, had 
strolled into the Wow-wow, which 1 found, to my surprise, was a confused 
heap of people of all denominations assembled at a public-house to read the 
ne^rapapers, and to hear the tittle-tattle of the day. 

When I entered, the first object that engaged my attention was a 
middle-aged man seated above the rest, who, with a pipe in one hand, and 
a piece of chalk in the other, was rectifying the mistakes made by several 



generals engaged in the present war. , 
" Finck,''^* says he, " was a fool to do 



as he has done ; do you think I 
would have suffered Daun to have cooped me up in this manner r Here lay 
his army; Daun's was there, and there, and there (still chalking the table). 
Now here lies a morass as big as ours in the dyke-mead ; he shoidd have 
drawn his men off here, and guarded this pass, and all had been right : but 
he was either a fool or fee'd to do as he has done. There is bribery in other 
ooimtries, I find, as weU as in ours." 

He had scarcely finished, when another, taking up a newspaper, read a 
paragraph, importing that a squadron of Dutch men-of-war were seen with 
their fla? fiying in Pondicherry harbour. This brought on Uie question 
whether Fondicnerry was in Europe or America, which was debated with 
such warmth by some of the company, that we should certainly have had a 
war at the Wow-wow, had not an Oxford scholar, led there by curiosity, 
pulled a new Magazine' out of his pocket, in which he said there were some 

1 The Prussian General, who (November, 1769), "chose his position at Maxen 
with 80 little skill that he was aurrounded and compelled to lay down his arms. No 
event in Fredericks whole career seems to have more deeply wonnded his pride." 
Lord Makofrin HUtory^ chap. xxxvL Daun was the Austrian general to whom 
Finck surrendered. ^ " The British Magarine." See note, p. 266. 
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pieces extremely ourious and that deserved their attention. He then read 
the Adyentores of Sir Laimoelot GreaYes^ to the entire satisfaotion of the 
audienee, which being finished, he threw the pamphlet on the table: 
*'That piece, gentlemen," sa^ he, '4b written in the very spirit and 
manner of Cervantes; there is peat knowledge of himian nature, and 
evident marks of the master in almost every sentence ; and from the plan, 
the hnmonr, and the execution, I can venture to say tixat it dropped from 

the pen of the ingenious Dr. ." ^ Every one was pleased with the 

performance, and I was particularly gratified in hearing aU Hie 
sensible part of the company give orders for " The British Maga- 
zine." i was surprised, and indeed disgusted, to find in this odd 
assembly several gentlemen of exceeding good sense, but was somewhat 
satisfied when they told me, that they were drawn thither for want of 
business and diversions, and that this want had established a Wow- wow, 
or meeting of News-hunters, in every town in the kingdom. *' This odd 
mixture of company," says one of them, *' may to vou, Bir, seem disagree- 
able ; but in the country a man must club his talents thus unequally, or 
seclude himself from company entirelj ; and though this meeting may give 
yon no favourable idea of a country life, it will convince yon tliat the human 
race, as well as other animals, are impatient for society, and that a man 
of sense would rather converse with his cook-maid than be alone, and espe- 
cially if she be handsome." 



ESSAY XXII.« 



ON A.BX7SE OF 017B EVSKISS. 



As one of Alexander's soldiers was railing against the Persians, con- 
demning the whole nation as a pack of cowardly, effeminate, and perfidious 
scoimdrels, '* My friend," cnes the hero, overhearing him, *' I have 
employed yon to fight the Persians, not to scold them." The English have 
learned to fight like Alexander ; they have done more ; they have relieved 
those enemies in distress which their valour subdued ; they nave surpassed 
the old Macedonians in braverv and generosity ; could they leam to scold 
their enemies less, all the world, must own their superiority m politeness, as 
well as in arms and humanity. 

I must own, nothing gives me more uneasiness in conversation, than to 
hear men talk of the French with detestation ; to hear them condemned as 
guilty of every vioe, and scarcely allowed any national virtue. I am the 
more displeased at such ignorant assertions because they are false, and 
because 1 don't much care to contradict them. To sneak well of France in 
some companies, is almost as bad as if one acknowledged himself to be a 
spy ; I am obliged, therefore, to sit silent, while I hear unlettered men talk 
of a people they do not know, and condemn them in the gross they know 
not why. 

The French have been long acknowledged to have much bravery : a great 
part of Europe has owned tneir superiority in this respect; and I know 
scarcely any country but that which has beaten them, that dares deny the 
contraiy. In short, I consider them in the same light with the subordinate 
characters in an epic poem, who are generaUy described as very terrible, 
only to heighten our idea of the hero who conquers them. 

1 Dr. Smollett * From ** The Public Ledger." 
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To beat the French, and to scold them too, is ont-heroding Herod ; if we 
were not able to knock them o' the head, I ahould not be displeased if we 
showed our resentment by addressing their ears with reproach ; bat as it is, 
we only resemble a country justice, who, not content with putting a culprit 
in the stocks, stands by to reproach him for getting there. 

Jack Reptile is a professed Antigallican ; he sets drunk with French wine 
three times a week. To convince the world of his detestation of Monsieur 
Soup-matgre, he assures the company he has once, when he was young, 
boxed three Frenchmen, ** one dovm V other come on,'' and beat them all ; he 
wonders how French scoundrels can live who eat nothing but salads and 
fro^ the whole year round. Jack hates every thing that is French, except 
their wine, and has been known to quarrel with some of his countrymen for 
wearing a bag-wig. His virulence against the enemy has even soured his 
disposition to his mends, and he seems never happy except when indulging 
invective. 

If the present war or its causes happen to be the subject of conversation, 
he lays all the blame upon them alone, and can see neither avarice nor injustice 
in the planters of our side. K peace be the topic, *' his counsel is for open 
war ; " nor can he think any terms honourable or advantageous that do not 
put us in possession, not only of all we have conquered, but almost all the 
enemy have to lose. Thus, while our soldiers earn victory abroad, Jack 
enjoys the price of it at home, and, unacquainted with the penis they endure, 
seems unmindful how long they imdergo them. War gives him no uneasi- 
ness ; he sits and soaks in profound security ; the distresses, the calamities 
of mankind, neither interrupt his tranquillity, nor lessen his draught ; the 
miseries of his fellow-creatures, like the pictures of a battle, serve rather to 
excite pleasure than pain. Ten thousand fallen on one field make a curious 
article in the gazette. Hundreds sunk to the bottom by one broadside, 
furnish out the topic of the day, and zest his coiSee : the very tempest guides 
him to his harbour. In short, he fancies he shows his loyalty by reproaches, 
and his courage by continuing the war. 

' What I would mtend by SH this, is to persuade my countrymen by the 
fireside to behave with the same degree of merit with those m the field ; 
while they cover us with glory abroad, let us not tarnish it by invectives at 
home. I scarce read a periodical paper that is not filled with indecencies of 
this kind, and as many of these papers pass into other countries, what idea 
will they form, not only of our good sense but humanity, when they see us 
thus depreciating the enemies we have subdued ? This, in fact, is lessening 
ourselves. An easy conquest is no very honourable one. I remember to 
have heard M. Voltaire observe, in a large company at his house at Mon- 
rion, that at the battle of Dettingen, me English exhibited prodigies of 
valour ; but they soon lessened their well-bought conquest, by lessening the 
merit of those tney had conquered. Their despisinj^ the French then, he 
continued to observe, was probably the cause of their defeat at Fontenoy : 
one army fought with all the security of presumption ; the other with all 
the fury of men willing to rescue their character from undeserved 
contempt. 
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ESSAY XXIIL^ 



THE eODDESS OF SILENCE; 
TO TH« LADnS Of LOVDON JLITD W MT MlM T Ba , ORUTIVO. 

Ladies ; though I am personally acquainted with but few of you; though 
an utter stranger at all your modem entertainments, routs, drums, or assem- 
blies ; yet as I was once well known to your grandmothers, and am still in 
some esteem with your husbands and lovers, I must be permitted to offer my 
complaint ; I must beg leave to introduce my petition upon the strength of 
former intimacy, even tiiough I should be heard witli as much disgust as the 
poorest of your poor relations. 

It is now many years since I was obliged to give up the amusements of 
town, and fly to a retreat in the countxr. I own I retired with reluctance, 
and fondly imagined you would have felt equal reluctance at my departure ; 
but instead of this I find no single creature regrets my absence ; every 
pretty mouth strives which shall make most noise, and aU seem to conspire 
in thinking that company best where I am totally excluded. 

And yet, Ladies, I have some right to expostulate against this ingratitude, 
for I will appeal to the opposite sex, whether you ever had in Great Britain 
a sincerer mend than I. I have made more matches in my time than a 
grass widow, and have reconciled more matrimonial disputes than the fean 
of pin-money, or a separate maintenance. I have taught ladies how to get 
husbands, and the haraer lesson still, how to keep them; and yet for all this 
I am discarded, rejected from all polite socie^. 

But I am not only deposed ; the Goddess of Discord has been set up in my 
stead ; all your pleasures seem dictated bv her direction ; she is constitutea 
mistress of the ceremonies, if I can call tnat ceremony which is noise and 
confusion ; it is she alone that prescribes the drum, ue ball, and the tem- 
pests ; 'tis she increases the hurry of ridottas, whirlwinds, routs, hurricanes 

^but my head aches ; I must dispontinue a catalogue of names more 

grating than a curtain lecture, or the grenadier's march. 

I never think of the power I once enjoyed without regret ; in those happy 
times when the beautiful sex was dressed in ru^ ana fardingales ; when 
your grandmothers showed their skill, not in playing piquet, but in 
making pies ; and were equally remarkable for raising passion and paste ; 
in those nappy times, I say, Silence made some figure in every assembly ; 
even court-ladies themselves were then contented with silent pleasures, and 
a lover who resisted all the eloquence of their eyes above-stairs, was after 
caught in the attractive circle of a custard, or a mmce-pie, of my lady's own 
making below in the larder. 

Here I had enjoyed a peaceful reign from time immemorial ; had flattered 
myself that modesty ana I were to be inseparable companions ; but it seems 
I was mistaken ; I was first deposed at court by Miss Jenny Up-and-down, 
and my lady Betty Round-about ; they huntea me from arawing-room to 
drawing-room, pursued me from family to family ; for wherever they came, 
I was never after admitted. Those two ladies had led the fashion for many 
years ; they continued tip-top talkative toasts for almost half-a-century ; I 
wished a thousand times to see them peaceably married out of the way ; 

' From " The Public Le<1ger.- 
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but they oontinued their viaitiiig and virginity to the but, and I was 
undone. 

From oonrt I was obliged to retire into the city. Here I sought for some 
time, thouf h in yain, for refiige ; but at last happily took shelter in the 
fSeimily of the Widow Slumber. I had no fears of having my repose dis- 
turbea in this family; for though it consisted mostly of women, there was 
no great noise ; the widow herself being lethargic, and Mrs. Abigail dumb 
from her cradle. Yet, who would have thought it ? A captain of greoa," 
diers attacked the widow with success, and discuaarged both me and the dumb 
waiting-maid in the flash of a pistol I 

We both travelled together for some time ; and whatever she thought of 
me, I found her excellent company ; so borrowing wiup from pover^, we 
flew up together to a garret in Diurv Lane. Here all was perfect ta-an- 
quiUi^ ; even carts and hackney coaches from below could scarce be heard ; 
me very woman that cried sprats was unable to interrupt our repose ; and 
yet, after all, our repose was interrupted. Scandal, in the shape of our 
landlady, began to intrude upon our retirement ; she did not care, she said, 
to lodge single women ; she lived in a very honest neighbourhood, and 
would not have her house get a bad character for our scurvy two shillings a 
week. So giving us warning, we were obliged to decamp ; Abigail to the 
workhouse, and 1 to the place of my nativi^ near Penman-maur. 

From this retreat then it is, Indies, that I address you ; though I hate 
noise, I am equally averse to solitude. Permit me once more to return to 
be ad^tted at your entertainments ; pennit a banished goddess once more 
to show her friendship to the sex, and add lustre to your beauty. I do not 
know that I ever disgusted one of your lovers, though I have attracted 
thousands. I never knew a husband complain that 1 kept his wife too 
much company, and even on the most critical occasions my presence has been 
regarded as an omen of victory ; for Silence gives consent 
I am, Ladies, &c., &c. 
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Man's province is universal, and conmrehends everything, from the 
culture of the earth, to the government of it : men only become coxcombs 
by assuming particular characters, for * which they are particularly unflt, 
though others may shine in those very characters. But the case of the fair 
sex is quite different ; for there are many characters which are not of the 
feminine gender, and, consequently, there may be two kinds of women 
coxcombs; those who affect what does not fall within their department, 
and those who ffo out of their own natural characters, though they keep 
within the female provinoe. 

I should be very sorry to offend, where I only mean to advise and 
reform ; I therefore hope the fair sex will pardon me, when I sive ours the 
preference. Let them reflect, that each sex has its distinguishing charac- 
teristic, and if they can with justice {as certainly they may) brand a man 
with the name of a cott-quean,'^ if he mvades a certain female detail which 
is unquestionably their prerogative, may not we, with equal justice, retort 

1 From << The Ladies' Msgaime.'' 
^ ** k man that is too busy in meddling with women's affiurs." — Pbiuips^s New 
World of Word$. 
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upcoi them when, laying aside their natural oharaoters, thej assume those 
which are appropriated to us P The delicacy of their texture, and the 
strenf^ of ours, the beauty of their form, and the coarseness of ours, 
sufficiently indicate the respective Tocations. Was Hercules ridiculous 
and contemptible with his distaff? Omphale would not have been less 
so at a review, or a council-board. Women are not formed for great 
cares themselves, but to soothe and soften ours ; their tenderness is the 
proper reward for the toils we undergo for their preservation; and the 
ease and cheerfulness of their conversation, our desirable retreat 
from the labours of study and business. They are confined within the 
narrow limits of domestic offices, and when they stray beyond tiiem, they 
move eooentrically, and consequently without ffrace.^ 

AgRripina, bom with an understanding and dispositions which could, at 
best, have qualified her for the sordid helpmate of a pawnbroker or usurer, 
pretends to all tiie aocompUshments that ever adorned man or woman, with- 
out the possession, or even the true knowledge of any one of them. She 
would appear learned, and has just enough of all things, williout compre- 
hending any one, to make her talk absurdly upon everything. She looks 
upon the art of pleasing as her master-piece, out mistakes the means so 
much, that her flattery is too gross for self-love to swallow, and her lies too 

KJpable to deceive for a moment ; so that she shocks those she would gain, 
ean tricks, shallow cunning, and breach of faith, constitute her TnigfAVftn 
system of politics. She endeavours to appear generous at the expense of 
tnfies, whue an indiscreet and unguarded rapaoiousness discovers her 
natural and insatiable avidity. Thus mistaking the perfections she would 
seem to possess, and the means of acquiring even them, she becomes the 
most ridiculous, instead of the most complete of her sex. 

Eudosia, the most frivolous woman in the world', condemns her own sex 
for being too trifling. She despises the agreeable levity and cheerfulness of 
a mixed company ; she will be serious, that she will ; and emphatically 
intimates, that she thinks reason and ^pood sense very valuable things. 
She never mixes in the general conversation, but singles out some one man, 
whom she thinks worthy of her ^ood sense, and in a half voice, or »oUo voce, 
discusses her solid trines in his ear, dwells particularly upon the most 
trifling circumstances of the main trifle, which she enforces with the proper 
inclination of head and body, and with the most expressive gesticulations 
of the fan, modestly confessing every now and then, by way of parenthesis, 
that possibly it may be thought presumption in a woman to talk at all upon 
those matters. In the mean time, her unhappy hearer stifles a thousand 
gapes, assents universally to whatever she says, in hopes of shortening the 
conversation, and carefully watches the first favourable opportunity, which 
any motion in the company gives him, of making his escape from this 
excellent solid understanding. Thus deserted, but not discouraged, she 
takes the whole company in their turns, and has, for every one, a whisper 
of equal importance. Ii Eudosia would content herself with her natural 
talents, play at cards, make tea and visits, talk to her dog often, and to her 
company but sometimes, she would not be ridiculous, but bear a very 
tolerable part in the polite world. 

Sydaria had beauty enough to have excused (while young) her want of 

1 « Women, it has been observed, aie not nstnimlly fonned for great cares them- 
selves, bat to soften onra. Their tenderness is the proper reward for the dangers we 
undergo for their preservation ; and the ease and cheerfdlness of their conyersation, 
onr desirable retreat from the fiitignes of intense application. They are confined 
within the narrow limits of domestic assidnity : and when they stray beyond them, 
they move beyond their sphere, and consequently without grace." — **The Cttizen of 
the World" Letter Uii., vol. ii., p. 294. 
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oommon sense. But she scorned the fortuitous and precarious triumphs of 
beauty : she would only conquer by the charms of her mind. An union of 
hearts, a delicacy of sentiments, a mental adoration, or a sort of tender 
quietism, were what she lon^ sought for, and never found. Thus nature 
struggled with sentiments till she was ^ve-and-forty, but then got the 
better of it to such a degree, that she made very advantageous proposals to 
an Irish ensign of one-and-twenty : equally ridiculous in her age and in 
her youth. 

Canidia, withered by age, and shattered by infirmities, totters under the 
load of her misplaced ornaments; and her dress varies according to the 
freshest advices from Paris, instead of conforming itself (as it ought) to the 
direction of her undertaker. Her mind, as weak as her body, is aosurdly 
adorned ; she talks politics and metaphysics, mangles the terms of each, 
and, if there be sense in either, most infallibly puzzles it ; adding intricacy 
to politics, and darkness to mysteries, equally ridiculous in this world ana 
the next. 

I shall not now enter into an examination of the lesser affectations (most 
of them are pardonable, and many of them are pretty, if their owners are 
so), but confine my present animadversions to the alt'ectation of ill-suited 
characters ; for I would by no means deprive my fair countrywomen of 
their genteel little terrors, antipathies, and afiisctions. The alternate 
panics of thieves, spiders, ghosts, and thunder, are allowable to youth and 
beauty, provided they survive them. But what I mean is, to prevail with 
them to act their own natural parts, and not other people's ; and to convince 
them, that even their own imperfections will become them better than the 
borrowed perfections of others. 

Should some lady of spirit, unjustly offended at these restrictions, ask 
what province I leave their sex ? I answer, that I leave them whatever 
has not been pecidiarly assigned by nature to ours. I leave them a mighty 
empire — Love. There they reign absolute, and by unquestioned right, 
while beauty supports their throne. They have all the talents requisite for 
that soft empire, and the ablest of our sex cannot contend with them in the 
profound knowledge and conduct of those arcana. But then, those who 
are deposed by years or accidents, or those who by nature were never 
qualified to reign, should content themselves with the private care and 
economy of their families, and the diligent discharge of domestic duties. 

I take the fabulous birth of Minerva, the goddess of arms, wisdom, arts, 
and sciences, to have been an allegory of the ancients, calculated to show, 
that women of natural and usual birtns must not aim at those accomplish- 
ments. She sprung armed out of Jupiter's head, without the co-operation 
of his consort Juno, and, as such only, had those great provinces assigned 
her. 

I confess one has read of ladies, such as Semiramis, Thalestris, and 
others, who have made very considerable figures in the most heroic and 
manly parts of life ; but considering the great antiquity of those histories, 
and how much they are mixed up with fables, one is at liberty to question 
either the facts, or the sex. Besides that, the most ingenious and erudite 
Conrad Wolfang Laboriosus Nugatorius, of Hall, in Saxony, has proved to 
a demonstration, in the 14th volume, page 2891, of his learned treatise De 
Hermaphroditis, that all the reputed female heroes of antiquity were of this 
epicene species, though out of regard to the fair and modest part of my 
readers, I dare not quote the several facts and reasonings witn which he 
supports this assertion ; and as for the heroines of modem date, we have 
more than suspicions of their beinff at least of the epicene gender. The 
greatest monarch that ever fiUed tne British throne (till very lately) was 

?[ueen Elizabeth, of whose sex we have abundant reason to doubt, history 
umishing us with many instances of the manhood of that princess, 
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without leaving tu one single symptom or indication of the woman ; and 
thus mnch is certain, that she thought it improper for her to marry a man. 
The great Christina, queen of Sweden, was allowed by eyerybody to be 
aboye her sex ; and the masculine was so predominant in her composition, 
that she eyen conformed, at last, to its dress, and ended her days m Italy. 
I therefore require that those women who insist upon going beyond the 
bounds allotted to their sex, should previously declare themMlyes herma- 
phrodites, and be registered as such in their several parishes ; till when, I 
shall not suffer them to confound politics, perplex metaphysics, and darken 
mysteries. 

How amiable may a woman be! what a comfort and delight to her 
acquaintance, her Mends, her relations, her lover, or her husband, in keep- 
ing strictly within her character! She adorns all female virtues with 
female sofbiess. Women, while untainted by affectation, have a natural 
cheerfolness of mind, tenderness and benignity of heart, which justly endear 
them to us, either to animate our joys, or soothe our sorrows ; but how are 
they changed, and how shocking do they become, when the rage of ambition, 
or the pride of learning, agitates and swells those breasts, where only love, 
friendsnip, and tender care should dwell ! 

Let Fkivia be their model, who though she could support any character, 
assumes none; never misled by fancy or vanity, but guided singly by 
reason, whatever she says or does is the manifest result of a happy nature, 
and a good understanding ; though she knows whatever women ought, and 
it may be, more than they are required to know, she conceals the superiority 
she has, with as much care as others take to display the superiority they 
have not : she conforms herself to the turn of the company she i» in, but in 
a way of rather avoiding to be distanced, than desinng to take the lead. 
Are they merry, she is cheerful ; are they grave, she is serious ; are they 
absurd, she is silent. Though she thinks and speaks as a man would do, 
still it is as a woman should do ; she effeminates (if I may use the expres- 
sion) whatever she says, and gives all the graces of her own sex to the 
strength of ours ; she is weU-bred, without the troublesome ceremonies and 
frivofous forms of those who only affect to be so. As her good breeding 
proceeds jointly from good-nature and good sense, the former inclines her 
to oblige, and the latter shows her the easiest and best way of doing it. 
Woman's beauty, like men's wit, is generally fatal to the owners, unless 
directed by a juogment which seldom accompanies a great degree of either ; 
her beauty seems but the proper and decent lodging for such a mind ; she 
knows the true value of it, and feur from .thinking that it authorises imper- 
tinence and coquetry, it redoubles her care to avoid those errors that are its 
usual attendants. Thus she not only unites in herself all the advantages of 
body and mind, but even reconciles contradictions in others, for she isloved 
and esteemed, though envied by all. 



ESSAY XXV.i 

ZEIOH AND aALHIin)A. 
An Eattem Tale. 

Ix the early ages of the world, all the inhabitants of earth were 
subject to Fimaz, the genius of pleasure. He was a good spirit, and 
favourite of the Most High. The air, the mountains, the woods, the rivers, 

1 From "The lAdies* Haganne.'* 
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the seas, and the sabterranean abyss obeyed his oommands; tibe njrmphs, 
the sylphs, and groves, acknowledged his jurisdiction. To do services to 
mankind was his ereatest satisf action ; and no sooner was an infant broof^ht 
into the world, than he appointed proper guardiaoB to incite the rismg 
mortal to Tirtue, or turn him &om vice. 

But, of all his fiBivourites, none shared a greater degree of hia affeetioiifi 
than Zenim and Galhinda, two children descended from the race of kings, 
one the most sensible youth, the other the fairest girl of all Circassia. As 
they surpassed their companions in merit, the genius was resolved to supply 
them with an adequate proportion of happiness, and mutually bless tn^n 
with each other. He inspired Zeniin^ as yet but a boy, with sentiments of 
courage, justice, and virtue. He adorned Ghdliinda witii charms, that ncme 
could behold without the most ardent sensibility. 

But, in order to render the education of both stiU more complete, the 
genius separated 1^ vouuk prince at the earliest period from the breast of 
nis fond mother, to wnere ne could have no commerce with the bewitching 
beauty of the opposite sex. A forest, remote from the habitations of men, 
became his retreat. Instructors, the most celebrated, were ajppointed both 
for his morals, exercises, and amusements. His mind was formed by the 
most prudent oounsels, and tinctured with every science, without its vain 
subtieties, that only serve to discourage and perplex. Two sages, whose 
songs had often engaged the attention even of the genius of the woods, 
were particularly dear to him: those he heard with pleasure, while in 
the intervals of more serious study, they sung the actions of heroes, and 
the distresses of sufferiug virtue. Thus was his understanding formed bj 
precepts, while the manly exereises ^ve strength and grace to hia limbs, 
and in all these none could diroute with him the victoiy. 

In every gesture, every look, something noble mignt be discovered, and 
all his conversation announced the hero. Sixteen years were expired, and 
as vet he was ignorant that there was a more beautiful part of the creation 
hitherto concealed from his view. Fimaz had imposed silence in this respect 
upon all his attendants; neither the voice of friendship, nor the love- 
breathing lyre, had yet told him anything of the happiness of mntual love. 

While Zenim, thus unconscious of the power of beauty, grew up in 
solitude, and advanced in wisdom, Galhinda was formed by Fimaz himself 
to give perfect happiness. She had, by the orders of the genius, been shnt 
up remote from men in a retired palace, where she passea the first yeais 
of innocence among companions almost as fedr, and quite as harmless as she. 
Here she strayed among cool meadows, and refreshing streams, attended by 
twelve nymphs, as beautiful and frresh as the morning ; her young heart 
was not as yet agitated with any desire, and virtue only had a power of 
giving her any emotions. She would, at preper intervals, descend frt>m her 
palace of marble to a retired valley, and there with her lute, joined to the 
sweetness of her voice, celebrate the charms of piety, charity, content, and 
friendship. These were all the pleasures she knew, and even her dreams 
had never informed her that there were any still greater. 

In the mean time, she approached that period when age has expanded 
every charm. Her desires seemed to increase with her years, and she found 
in her breast a chasm that friendship alone was not sufficient to supply. 
She chanced to wander near a glassy fountain : the polished surface reflected 
back her beauties. Suiprised, she stood in silent contemplation of her 
charms. ^* Strange ! " cned she, ** to what purpose are all these charms, or 
why have I been made thus lovely P The rose is beautiful, to obtain a place 
in my bosom ; the violet sheds perfume for me only, — but why am I thus 
fair! am I only formed beautirol in vain?" It was thus the beautiful 
Galhinda reasoned with herself, while Fimaz, the guardian genius, concealed 
in a cloud, attended the soliloquy. 
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While Gkdhinda was thus agitated, Zenim felt not leas stronff, though 
equally inconceivable emotions. His brow, once so serene, resemoled now 
the sun hid in olouds. He sought for solitude, and fled from his friends, 
who offered their company. Here he usually gave way to the torrent of his 
reflections, while Fimaz, his guardian, secretly and unobserved, watched all 
his uneasinesses, and enjoyed his nerturbation. ** Now,'* cried the genius, 
'* now wiQ be the time to gratify tbeir desires, and to make two of the most 
deserving objects on earth happv. With what rapture shall I not enjoy 
their mutual astonishment at wKt meeting each other ! How refinea a 
pleasure, that of being able to please ! " 

Thus saying, he £ew upon the zephyr's wing to where ChJhinda was 
enjoying a ba£ny slumber. A dream which had b^ produced by the genius, 
presented to her imagination the image of the prince. She fancied him 
searching Ihe forest in pursuit of a lost friend with seeming inquietude. She 
seemed to fly ; and, while he appeared to pursue, the illusion was dissolved 
by her awaking. 

She had, in the mean time, been transported while she slept, with a rapi- 
dity swifter than thought, to the retreat of the young prmce, and upon 
awaking, she perceived nothing but what was strange around. But wnat 
were her emotions, when she perceived approaching the very image that 
had been so lovely in her dream ! She seemed quite disordered ; and the 
prinoe himself simered not less than she. Expression is unable to paint 
their circumstances at that juncture ; their fears, their transports, can only 
be conceived by souls formed for tenderness and each other. In the mean time, 
Gkdhinda, incapable of resisting her natural timidity, modestly looked down, 
as if dazzled with his charms. The prince was absorbed in a succession of 
pleasingly painful ideas, yet found courage to approach the obiect of all his 
desires. He attempted to speak, but found his voice as if fled from him. 
He attempted to grasp her hand, while she gentiy repressed his temerity. 

In this stete of fear, desire, and mutual admiration they continued for 
some time, when Fimaz spread a shining liffht around them, and appearing 
before them under a celestial form, thus adoressed the hajppiest lovers that 
ever added grace to humanity : — <* Happy, happy mortals ! in me behold the 
cause of your present felicity. Fate dtesi^ed you for each other, and I 
charged myself with executing ite decrees, x et trust not to personal beauty 
alone for a continuance of your mutual passion ; that love that is of long 
continuance must be founded truly in mutual esteem; that passion which 
deserves the name of love, must arise only from an union of those sentiments 
which form the basis of the soul. Lovers^ formed for each other, are attracted 
to this happy union, even without perceiving the cause of this attraotion. 
Let humanity teach you to turn a part of that regard vou have for each other 
on those around you. Let not that virtue in which you have been early 
instructed, ever forsake you, and still continue to improve by the brightness 
of each other's example, till you have attained the perfection of the oelestial 
flame." 

Thus saying, Fimaz surrounded them with a doud, and disi^peared. But 
he left them as companions Wisdom, Joy, and Peace. Those tender lovers 
were still attended bv that celestial guard, and the most distant posterity 
have learned to admire the fidelity and virtue of Zenim and Galhinoiu 
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ESSAY XXVI.' 



THE HISTOBT OF A POET'S OABOEN. 



Of all men who fonn gay illusions of distant happiness, perhaps a poet 
is the most sanguine. Such is the ardour of his hopes, that they often are 
equal to actual enjoyment ; and he feels more in expectance man actual 
fruition. I haye often regarded a character of this kind with some degree 
of enyy. A man possessed of such warm imagination commands all nature, 
and arrogates possessions of which the owner has a hlunter relish. While 
life contmues, the alluring prospect lieshefore him ; he trayels in the pursuit 
with confidence, and resigns it only with his last breath. 

It is this happy confidence which eiiyes life its true relish, and keeps up 
our spirits amidst eyery distress and disappointment. How much less woula 
be done, if a man knew how little he can do ! How wretched a creature would 
he be, if he saw the end as weU as the beginning of his projects ! He would 
haye nothing left but to sit down in torpid despair, and exchange employment 
for actual c^amity. 

I was led into tiiis train of thinking upon lately yisiting the beautiful 
gardens of the late Mr. Shenstone ; ^ who was himself a poet, and possessed 
of that warm imagination, which made him oyer foremost in the pursuit of 
flying happiness. Could he but haye foreseen the end of all his schemes, 
for li^om ne was improying, and what changes his designs were to undergo, 
he would haye scarcely amused his innocent life with what, for several 
years, employed bim in a most harmless maimer, and abridged his scanty 
fortune. As tiie progress of this improyement is a true picture of sublimarr 
yidssitude, I covld not help calling up my imagination, which, while 1 
walked pensiyely along, suggested the following Reyerie. 

As I was turning my ba^ upon a beautiful piece of water enHyened with 
cascades and rook- work, and entering a dark walk by which ran a prattling 
brook, the Genius of the Place appeared before me, but more resembling the 
God of Time, than him more peculiarly appointed to the care of gardena. 
Instead of shears he bore a scytne ; and he appeared rather with the imple- 
ments of husbandry, than those of a modem gardener. Haying remembered 
this place in its pristine beauty, I could not help condoling with him on its 
present ruinous situation. I spoke to him of the many alterations which 
nad been made, and all for the worse ; of the many shades which had been 
taken away, of the bowers that were destroyed by neglect, and the hedge- 
rows that were spoiled by clipping. The Genius with a sig^ rec^iyed my 
condolement, and assurea me, that he was equally a martyr to ignorance 
and taste, to refinement and rusticity. Seeing me desirous of Knowing 
farther, he went on : 

* From ''The Westminster MagaziDe, or the Pantheon of Taste," (yoL L p. 2) ^▼o> 
1778), "printed for W. Gfoldsmith, No. 24, Fater-noster Bow ;" introdnoed into the 
▼olume of Basays published in 1797 hy Isaac Beed, and included by Peit7 in th« 
" Miscellaneous Works " of 1801. Nos. jomL and xxviii. are from the same magasoe. 

3 <*The Leasowes,'' % ftrmt omSe between Birmingham and Hagley, of great 
beanty, bnt which Shenstone was too poor to support. The poet, however, was in 
advance of his age as a landscape gardener, though now (1854) few traces remain of 
hia skill in directing nature. I have heard Mr. Bogers (the poet) speak most highly 
of the beanty of " lie Leasowes," as he in his youth remembered iheferme onUc. 
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<' You see, in the place before yon, the paternal inheritance of a poet ; and 
to a man content with little, folly sumcient for his subsistence: but a 
strong imagination and a long acquaintance with the rich are dangerous 
foes to contentment. Our poet, instead of sitting down to enjoy life, 
resolved to prepare for its mture enjoyment ; and set about converting a 
place of pront into a scene of pleasure. This he at first supposed could be 
accomplished at a small expense ; and he was willing for a while to stint his 
income, to have an opportunity of displaying his taste. The improvement 
in this manner went forward ; one beauty attained, led him to wisn for some 
other ; but he still hoped that every emendation would be the last. It was now, 
therefore, found that the improvement exceeded the subsidy, that the place 
was grown too large and too fine for the inhabitant. But that pride which 
was once exhibited oould not retire : the garden was made for the owner, 
and though it was become xmfit for him, he could not willingly resign it to 
another. Thus the first idea of its beauties contributing to the happiness 
of his life, was found unfaithful ; so that, instead of looking withm for 
satisfaction, he began to think of having recourse to the praises of those who 
came to visit his improvement. 

** In consequence of this hope, which now took possession of his mind, the 
gardens were opened to the visits of every stranger ; and the country flocked 
round to walk, to criticise, to admire, and to do mischief. He soon found, 
that the admirers of his taste left by no means such strong marks of their 
applause, as the envious did of their malignity. All the windows of his 
temples, and the walls of his retreats, were impressed with the characters of 
pro&neness, ignorance, and obscenity ; his he^s were broken, his statues 
and urns demced, and his lawns worn bare. It was now, therefore, 
necessary to shut up the gardens once more, and to deprive the public of that 
happiness which had before ceased to be his own. 

<< In this situation the poet continued for a time in the character of a 
jealous lover, fond of the heauty he keeps, but unable to supply the 
extravagance of every demand. The garden by this time was completely 
grown and finished ; the marks of art were covered up by the luxuriance of 
nature ; the winding walks were grown dark ; the brook assumed a natural 
sylvage ; and the rocks were covered with moss. Nothing now remained 
but to enjoy the beauties of the place, when the poor poet died, and his 
^rdcn was obliged to be sold for tne benefit of those who nad contributed to 
its embellishment. 

** The beauties of the place had now for some time been celebrated as well 
in prose as in verse ; and all men of taste wished for so envied a spot, where 
every urn was marked with the poet's pencil, and every walk awakened 
genius and meditation. The first purchaser was one Mr. Truepenny, a button- 
maker, who was possessed of three thousand pounds, and was wimng also to 
be possessed of teste and genius. 

'* As the poet's ideas were for the natural wildness of the landscape, the 
button-maker's were for the more regular productions of art. He conceived, 
perhaps, that as it is a beauty in a button to be of a regular pattern, so 
the same regularity ought to obtain in a landscape. Be this as it wlQ, he 
employed the shears to some purpose ; he^ clipped up the hedges, cut down 
the gloomy walks, made vistas upon the stebles and hog-sties, and showed 
his mends that a man of taste should always be doing. 

" The next candidate for taste and genius was a Captain of a ship, who 
bought the garden because the former possessor could find nothing more 
to mend ; but unfortunately he had taste too. His great passion lay in 
building, in making Chinese temples, and cage-work summer-houses. As 
the place before had an appearance of retirement and inspired meditetien, 
he «ive it a more peopled air ; every turning presented a cottage, or 
ice-nouse, or a temple ; the improvement was converted into a little city^ 
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and it only wanted inhabitants to give it the air of a village in the East 
Indies. 

« In this manner, in less than ten years, the improvement has gone 
through the hands of as many proprietors, who were all willing to nave 
taste, and to show their taste too. As the place had received its best 
fiwiahiTig from the hand of the first possessor, so every innovator only lent a 
hand to do mischief. Those puts which were obscure, have been 
enlightened; those walks which led naturally, have been twisted into 
ser^ntine windings. The colour of the flowers of the field is not more 
various than the variety of tastes that have been employed here, and all in 
direct contradiction to the original aim of the first improver. Could the 
original possessor but revive, with what a sorrowful heart would he look 
woon his favourite spot again ! He would scarcely recollect a Diyad or a 
W ood-nymph of his former acquaintance, and mi£:ht perhaps find >>iinB*>lf aa 
much a stnuager in his own plantation, as in the deserts of Siberia." 



ESSAY xxvn.J 



▲ OOHf ABISOir BETWEEN LAUGHIVa AITD SElTriKEirTAL COXEDT. 

The theatre, like all other amusements, has its fashions and its prejudioes ; 
and when satiated with its excellence, mankind begin to mistake change for 
improvement. For some years tragedy was the reizning entertainment ; bat 
of late it has entireW given way to comedy, ana our best efforts are now 
exerted in these lignter kinds of composition. The pompous train, the 
swelling phrase, and the unnatural rant, are displaced for that natural 
portrait of human folly and frailty, of which all are judges, because all have 
sat for the picture. 

But, as in describing nature it is nresented with a double face, either of 
mirth or sadness, our modem writers find themselves at a loss which chiefly 
to copy from ; and it is now debated, whether the exhibition of human 
distress is likely to afford the mind more entertainment than that of human 
absurdity I^ 

Comedy is defined by Aristotle to be a picture of the frailties of the lower 
part of mankind, to distinguish it from tragedy, which is an exhibition of 
the misfortunes of the great. When comedy tnerefore ascends to produce 
the characters of princes or generals upon the stage, it is out of ito walk, 
since low life and middle life are entirely its object. The principal question 
therefore is, whether in describing low or middle life, an exhibition of its 
follies be not preferable to a detail of its calamities P Or, in other wends, 
which deserves the preference — ^the weeping sentimental comedy, so much in 
fashion at present, or the laughing and even low comedy, wmch seems to 
have been last exhibited by Y anbrugh and Gibber ? * 

If we apply to authorities, all the great masters in the dramatic art 
have but one opinion. Their jrule is, that as tragedy displays ihe 
calamities of the great, so comedy should excite our laughter, by 
ridiculously exhibiting the follies of tne lower part of mankind. Boileau, 

^ From **The Westminster Magaziiie*' for 1778, f^ol. i p. 4), introduced into the 
Tolameof ^'Bsiays," pnblidied in 1797 by Isaac Keed, and mdnded by Percy in 
the *' Misoellaneons Works " of 1801. 

s « The undertaking a oomedy, not merely sentimental, was very dangerous ; and 
Hf. Oolmaa, who saw the piece in its varions stages, always thought it sou'* — 
OoLMXRH : Dedication to Dr. Johnson of *<She Stoops to Conquer." 
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oiie of the best modem critics, asseitB) tliat oomedy will not admit of tragio 
distress: — 

'* Le eomique, cnnemi dee souiots ei dee pletin, 
N'admet point daqs sea Ten de tragiqiies douleun." 

Nor is this rule without the strongest foundation in nature, as the dis- 
tresses of the mean by no means affect us so strongly as the calamities of tiie 
great. When tragedy exhibits to us some great man fallen from his height, and 
struggling with want and adversity, we feel his situation in the same manner 
as we suppose he himself must feel, and our pity is increased in proportion to 
the height firom whence he fell. On the contrary, we do not so strongly sym- 
pathise with one bom in humbler circumstances, and encountering accidental 
distress : so that while we melt for Belisarius, we scarce give halfpence to the 
beggar who accosts ns in the street. The one has our pity ; the other our 
contempt. Distress, therefore, is the proper object of tragedy, since the great 
excite our pity by their fall ; but not equally so of comedy, since the actors 
employed in it aife originally so mean, that they sink but little by their fall. 

Since the first origin of the stage, tragedy and comedy have run in distinct 
' channels, and never till of late encroached npon the provinces of each other. 
Terence, who seems to have made the nearest approaches, yet always judici- 
ously stops short before he comes to the downright pathetic ; and yet he is 
even reproached by Caesar for wanting the ins eomica. All other comic 
writers of antiquity aim only at rendering folly or vice ridiculous, but never 
exalt their characters into buskined pomp, or make what Yoltaire humorously 
calls ** a tradesman's tragedy." 

Yet notwithstanding this weight of authority, and the universal practioe 
of former ages, a new species of dramatic composition has been introduced 
under the name of sentimental comedy^ in which the virtues of private life 
are exhibited, rather than the vices exposed ; and the distresses rather than 
the faults of mankind make our interest in the piece. These comedies have 
had of late great success, perhaps from their novelty, and also from their 
flattering every man in his favourite foible. In these plays almost all the 
characters are good, and exceedingly generous ; they are lavuh enough of their 
tin money on we stage ; and though they want humour, have abundance of 
sentiment and feeling. If they happen to have faults or foibles, the spectator 
is taught not only to pardon, but to applaud them, in eonsideration of the 
goodness of their hearts ; so that foUv, instead of being ridiculed, is com- 
mended, and the comedy aims at toucmng our passions, without the power 
of being truly pathetic. In this manner we are likely to lose one great source 
of entertainment on the stase ; for while the comic poet is invading the 
province of the tragic muse, ne leaves her lovely sister quite neglected. Of 
this, however, he is no way solicitous, as he measures his fame by his profits. 

But it wiQ be said, that the theatre is formed to amuse mankind, and that 
it matters little, if this end be answered, by what means it is obtained. If 
mankind find delight in weeping at comeay, it would be cruel to abridge 
them in that or any other innocent pleasure. If those pieces are dexiied me 
name of comedies^et call them by any other name, and if they are delightful, 
tiiey are good. Their success, it will be said, is a mark of their ment, and 
it is only abridging our happiness to deny us an inlet to amusement. 

These objections, however, are rather specious than solid. It is true, that 
amusement is a great object of the theatre ; and it will be allowed, that these 
sentimental pieces do often amuse us ; but the (question is, whether the true 
oomedy would not amuse us more ? The question is, whether a character 
supported throughout a piece, with its ridicule still attending, would not 
give us more delight than this species of bastard tragedy, which only is 
applauded because it is new. 

A friend of mine, who was sitting unmoved at one of the sentimental 
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pieces, was asked how he could be so indifferent ? " Why truly," says he, 
** as the hero is but a tradesman, it is indifferent to me whether he be turned 
out of his counting-house on Fidb-street Hill, since he will still have enough 
left to open shop in St. Giles's." 

The other objection is as ill-grounded ; for though we should give these 
pieces another name, it wlQ not mend their efficacy. It yrill continue a kind 
of mulish production, with all the defects of its opposite parents, and marked 
with sterility. If we are permitted to make comedy weep, we have an equal 
right to make tragedy laugh, and to set down in blank verse the jests and 
repartees of all the attendants in a funeral procession. 

But there is one argument in favour of sentimental comedy which will 
keep it on the stage, in spite of all that can be said against it. It is of all 
others the most easily written. Those abilities that can hammer out a novel, 
are fully sufficient for th^ production of a sentimental comedy. It is only 
sufficient to raise the characters a little ; to deck out the hero with a riband, 
or give the heroine a title ; then to put an insipid dialogue, without character 
or numour, into their mouths, give them mighty good hearts, very fine 
clothes, furnish a new set of scenes, make a pathetic scene or two, with a 
sprinkling of tender melancholy conversation through the whole, and there 
is no doubt but all the ladies will cry, and all the gentlemen applaud. 

Humour at present seems to be departing from the stage ; and it will 
soon happen that our comic players will have nothing left for it, but a fine 
coat ana a song. It depends upon the audience, whether they will actually 
drive those poor merry creatures from the stage, or sit at a play as gloomy 
as at the tabernacle. It is not ea^ to recover an art when once lost ; and 
it would be but a just punishment, that when, by our being too fastidious, we 
have banished humour from the stage, we should ourselves be deprived of 
the art of laughing. 



ESSAY xxvni.' 



THE HISTOET OP CYBILLO PADOVAyO THE NOTED SLEEP-WALKEB. 

It has often been a question in the schools, whether it be preferable to 
be a king by day, and a beggar in our dreams by night, or, inverting the 
question, a beggar by day, and a monarch while sleeping P It has been 
usually decided, that the sleeping monarch was the nappies 



happiest man, sinoe 
he is supposed to enjoy all his happiness without contamination; while 
the monarch in reality, feels the various inoonveniences that attend hia 
station. 

However this may be, there are none surely more miserable than those 
who enjoy neither situation with any degree of comfort, but feel all the 
inconveniences of want and poverty by day, while they find a repetition of 
their miseiy in a dream. 

Of this Kind was the famous Cyrillo Padovano, of whom a long life has 
been written ; a man, if I may so express it, of a double character, who 
acted a very different part by night fiim what he professed in the day. 
Cyrillo was a native of Padua in Italy ; a little, brown-complexioned man, 
and while awake, remarkable for his simplicity, probity, piety, and candour ; 
but unfortunately for him, his dreams were of the strongest kind, and 
seemed to overturn the whole system of waking morality ; for he every night 

> From "The Westminster Magarine" for 1778, (vol, i. p. 133), introduced into 
the Tolume of ** Essays " published in 1797 by Isaac Reed, and included by Percy 
in the '' Miscellaneous Works*' of 1801. 
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walked in Ms sleep, and upon sucli occasions was a thief, a robber, and a 
plunderer of the dead. 

The first remarkable exploit we are told of Cyrillo was at the university, 
where he showed no great marks of learning, though some of assiduity. 
Upon a certain occasion bis master set him a very long and difficult exercise, 
wnich C^Tillo foi|pd it impossible, as be supposed, to execute. Depressed 
with this opinion, and in certain expectation of being chastised the next day, 
be went to bed quite dejected and uneasy ; but awaking in the morning, to 
bis great surprise he found his exercise completely and perfectly finiwed, 
lyiuff upon bis table, and, still more extraordinary, written in bis own 
bana. This information be communicated to bis master when he gave 
np his task, who being equally astonished with bim, resolved to try nim 
the next day with a longer and more difficult task, and to watch him at 
night when be retired to rest. Accordingly, Cyrillo was seen going to 
bed with gr^t uneasiness, and soon was beard to sleep profoundly ; but this 
did not continue long ; for in about an hour after be lay down ne ^t up, 
lighted bis candle, and sat down to study, where be completed his work 
as before. 

A mind like Cyrillo*s, not naturally very strong, and never at rest, began, 
when be arrived at manhood, to become gloomy, solicitous, and despon£ng. 
In consequence of this turn of thinking, be resolved to leave the world, and 
turn Caithusian, which is the most rigorous of all the religious orders. 
Formed for a severe and abstemious life, be was here seen to set lessons of 
'piety to the whole convent, and to show that be deserved the a^robation as 
well of bis fellows in seclusion as of the whole order. But tlus good fame 
did not last long ; for it was soon found that Cyrillo walked by night, and, 
as we are told of the fabled Penelope, undid in bis sleep all the good 
actions for which be bad been celebrated by day. The first pranks he played 
were of a Hgbt nature, very little more than running about from chamber 
to chamber, and talking a little more loosely than became one of bis pro- 
fessed piety. As it is against the rules of the fraternity to confine any man 
by force to bis cell, be was permitted in this manner to walk about ; and 
though there was nothing very edifying in bis sleeping conversation, yet the 
convent were content to overlook and pity bis infimities. 

Being carefrdly observed upon one of these occasions, the following cir- 
cumstances oocuired. One evening having fallen asleep on his chair in bis 
cell, be continued immoveable for about an nour; but then, turning about in 
the attitude of a listener, be laughed heartily at what be thought be beard 
spoken ; then snapping lus fingers, to show be did not value the speaker, he 
turned towards tne next person, and made a sign with his fingers as if he 
wanted snuff: not being supplied, he seemed a little disconcerted; and 
pulling out bis own box, in which there was nothing, be scraped the 
inside, as if to find some : he next very carefully put up bis box agam ; and 
looking round bim with great suspicion, buttonea up the place of bis frock 
where ne kept it. In this manner ne continued for some time immoveable ; 
but, without any seeming cause, ficw into a most outrageous passion, in 
which he sparea neither oaths nor execrations ; which so astonished and 
scandalised nis brother friars, that they left bim to execrate alone. 

But it bad been well if poor Cyrillo had gone no farther, nor driven his 
sleeping extravagances into ^uilt. One night he was perceived going very 
busuy up to the altar, and in a little beaufet beneath to rummage witn 
some degree of assiduity. It is supposed that be wished to steal the plate 
which was usually deposited there, out which had accidentally been sent off 
the day before to be cleaned. Disappointed in this, he seemed to be 
extremely enraged ; buj; not caring to return to his cell empty-handed, he 
claps on one of the official silk vestments ; and finding that be could carry 
still more, he put on one or two more over eacb other ; and thus cumbrously 
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accoutred, he stole off with a look of terror to his cell : there, hiding' his 
iU-got finery beneath his mattress, he laid himself down to continue his 
nap. Those who had watched him during this intenral, were willing to aee 
his manner of behaving the morning after. 

When Oyrillo awaked, he seemed at first a good deal surprised at the 
lump in ike middle of his bed ; and, going to examine tbp oause, waft stiU 
more astonished at the quantity of vestments that were bundled there : he 
went among his fellows of the convent, inquired how they came to be placed 
there, and learning the manner from them, nothing oould exceed Mi 
penitence and contrition. 

His last and greatest project was considered of a still more heinous 
natore. A ladj, who had long been a benefeustor to the convent, happening 
to die, was desirous of being buried in the cloister, in a vault which she had 
made for that purpose. It was there that she was laid, adorned with mueh 
finery, and a part of her own jewels, of which she had great abundance. 
The solemnity attending her funeral was magnificent, the expenses great, 
and the sermon affecting. In all this pomp of grief, none seemed more 
affected than CyriUo, or set an example of sinoerer mortification. The 
society considered the deposition of their bene&ctress among them as a very 
great nononr, and masses in abundance were promised for her safety. But 
what was the amazement of the whole convent the next day, when thev 
found the vault in which she was deposited broke open, the biody mangleo, 
her fingers, on which were some rings, cut off, and all her finery canied 
away. Every person in the convent was shocked at such barbarity, and 
Cyrulo was one of the foremost in condemning the sacrilege. However, 
shortly after, on going to his cell, having occasion to examine under his 
mattress, he there found that he alone was the guiltless plunderer. The 
convent was soon made acquainted with his misfortune ; and at the general 
request of the fraternity, he was removed to another monastery, where 
the prior had a power, by right, of confining his conventuals. Thus 
debarred from doing mischief, CyriUo led the remainder of his life in piety 
and peace. 



ESSAY XXIX. 



A B£GIST£B OF SCOTCH KAItSIAG£8. 

To the Editor of ike '* Westmifuter Magassine" 

Sib, — As I see you are fond of gallantry, and seem willing to set young 
people together as soon as you can, I cannot help lending my assistance to 
your endeavours, as I am greatly concerned in the attempt. You must 
know, Sir, that I am landlady of one of the most noted inns on the road to 
Scotland, and have seldom less than eight or ten couples a-week^ who go 
down rapturous lovers, and return man and wife. 

If there be in this world on agreeable situation, it must be that in which 
a voung couple find themselves, when just let loose from confinement, and 
wnirling off to the land of promise. When the post-chaise is driving off, 
and the blinds are drawn up, sure nothing can equal it I And yet, I do 
not know how, what with the fears of being pursued, or the wishes for 
greater happiness, not one of my customers but seems gloomy and out of 
temper. The gentlemen are all sullen, and the ladies discontented. 

> From " The Westminster Magazine" for 1778, (vol i. p. 187). 
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But if it be BO gomg down, how is it with them coming back P Having 
been for a fortnight together, they are then mighty gooa company to l^ 
sore. It is then the young lady's indiscretion stares her in the feice, and 
the gentleman himself finds that much is to be done before the money 
eomes in. 

For mv own part, Sir, I was married in the usual way ; all my friends 
were at tne wedding ; I was conducted with great ceremony from me table 
to the bed ; and I do not find that it any ways diminished my happiness 
with my husband, while, noor man, he continued with me. For my part, 
I am entirely for doing ttdngs in the old family way ; I hate your new- 
&8hioned manners, ana never loved an outlandish marriage in my life. 

As I have had numbers caU at my house, you mav be sure I was not idle 
in inquiring who they were, and how they did in tne world after they left 
me. X cannot say that I ever heard mucn good come of them ; and, of an 
history of twenty-five that I noted down in my led^r, I do net know a 
single couple, that would not have been fall as happy if they had gone the 
plain way to work, and asked the consent of their parents. To convince 
you of it, I will mention the names of a few, and refer the rest to some fitter 



Imprimis, Miss Jenny Hastings went down to Scotland with a tailor, 
who, to be sure, for a tailor, was a very agreeable sort of a man. But, 1 do 
not know how, he did not take proper measure of the young lady's dispo- 
sition : they quarrelled at my house on their return ; so she left him for a 
oomet of dragoons, and he went back to his shop-board. 

Miss Rachel Runfort went off with a grenadier. They spent all their 
money going down ; so that he carried her down in a post-chaise, and coming 
back she helped to carry his knapsack. 

Miss Racket went down with ner lover in their own phaeton ; but upon 
their return, being very fond of driving, she would be every now and tnen 
for holding the whip. This bred a dispute ; and before they were a fort- 
night together, she felt that he could exercise the whip on somebody else 
beside the horses. 

Miss Meekly, though all compliance to the will of her lover, could neyer 
reconcile him to the change of his situation. It seems, he married her 
supposing she had a large fortune ; but being deceived in their expectations, 
they parted ; and they now keep separate garrets in Rosemaij-lane.^ 

The next couple ot whom I nave any account, actually lived together in 
great harmony and uncloying kindness for no less than a month ; but the 
^y, who was a little in years, having parted with her fortune to her 
dearest life, he left her to make love to that better part of her which he 
yalued more. 

The next pair consisted of an trish fortune-hunter, and one of the 
prettiest modestest ladies that ever my eyes beheld. As he was a well- 
looking gentleman, all drest in lace, ana as she seemed very fond of him, 
I thought they were blest for life. Yet I was quickly mistaken. The lady 
was no better than a common woman of the town, and he was no better 
than a sharper ; so they agreed upon a mutual divorce. He now dresses at 
the York bsOl, and she is in keeping by the member for our borough in 
parliament. 

In this maimer, we see that all those marriages, in which there is interest 

1 See note, p. 229. 

** Olima,—Bu% this gentleman and I are not going to be married, I assure yon. 

** Landlady. — May ho not That's no basiness of mine ; for certain Scotch marriages 
seldom torn out There was of my oim knowledge, Mies Macfibg, that married her 
father's footman. Alack-a-day, she and her husband soon parted, and now keep 
separate cellars in Hedge Lane."— 2%« Oood Naturtd Many Act v. (YoL i. p. 194). 
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on one side and disobedience on the other, are not likely to promise a long 
harvest of delights. If our fortune-hunting gentlemen would but speak 
out, the young lady, instead of a lover, would often find a sneaking rogue, 
that only wanted tne lady*s purse, and not her heart. For my own part, 
I never saw anything but design and falsehood in every one of them ; and 
my blood has boiled in my veins, when I saw a young fellow of twenty 
kneeling at the feet of a twenty thousand pounder, professing his passion, 
while he was taking aim at her money. I do not deny but there may be 
love in a Scotch marriage, but it is generally all on one side. 

Of aU the sincere admirers I ever knew, a man of my acquaintance, who, 
however, did not run away with his mistress to Scotland, was the most so. 
An old exciseman of our town, who, as you may guess, was not very rich, 
had a daughter, who, as you shall see, was not very handsome. It was the 
opinion of every body, that this young woman would not soon be married, 
as she wanted two main articles, beauty and fortune. But for all this a 
very well-looking man, that happened to be travelling those parts, came 
and asked tiie exciseman for his daughter in marriage. The exciseman, 
willing to deal openly by him, asked if he had seen the girl ; " for," savs 
he, "she is humpbacked." "Very well," cried the stranger, "thatwiD 
do for me." " Aye," says the exciseman, " but my daughter is as brown as 
a berry." " So much the better," cried the stranger; " such skina wear 
well." "But she is bandy-legged," says the exciseman. "No matter," 
cries the other; " her petticoats will hide that defect." " But then she is 
very poor, and wants an eye." " Your description delights me," cries the 
stranger : " I have been looking out for one of her make ; for I keep an 
exhibition of wild beaste, and intend to show her off for a Chimpanzee." 



ESSAY XXX.» 

— ♦ — 

ON FEIENDSHIP. 

There are few subjects which have been more written upon and less 
imderstood, than that of friendship : to follow the dictates of some, this 
virtue, instead of being the assuager of pain, becomes the source of every 
inconvenience. Such speculatists, by expecting too much from friendship, 
dissolve the connection, and by drawing the bands too closely, at lengUi 
break them. 

Almost all our romance and novel writers are of iMs kind : they persuade 
us to friendships which we find it impossible to sustain to the last ; bo 
that this sweetener of life under proper regulations, is by their means 
rendered inaccessible or uneasy. It is certain, the best method to cultivate 
this virtue is by letting it in some measure make itself ; a similitude of 
minds or studies, and even sometimes a diversity of pursuits, will produce 
all the pleasures that arise from it. The current of tenderness widens as it 
proceeds ; and two men imperceptibly find their hearts warm with good- 
nature for each other, when they were at first in pursuit only of mirth or 
relaxation. 

Friendship is like a debt of honour ; the moment it is talked of it loses 
its real name, and assumes the more ungrateful form of obligation. From 

* From "The Univeisal Magazine" for April 1774, p. 171, where it is entailed 
" Essay on Friendship, written by the late Dr. Oliver Goldsmith. Now pablished in 
his Works." 
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henoe we find, that those who reg^ilarly undertake to cnltivate friendship, 
find ineratitade generally repays their endeavours. That circle of beings 
which dependence gathers round ns, is almost ever unfriendly ; they secretly 
wish the term of tneir connexion more nearly equal ; and where they even 
have the most virtue, are prepared to reserve all their affections for their 
patron only in the hour of nis decline. Increasing the obligations which 
are laid upon such minds, only increases their burthen ; the^r feel them- 
selves unable to repay the immensity of their debt, and their bankrupt 
hearts are taught a latent resentment at the hand that is stretched out with 
offers of service and relief. 

Plautinus was a man who thought that every good was to be bought by 
riches ; and as he was possessed of great wealth, and had a mind naturally 
formed for virtue, he resolved to gather a circle of the best men arouna 
him. Among the number of his dependants was Musidorus, with a mind 
just as fond of virtue, yet not less proud than his patron. His circum- 
stances, however, were such as forced him to stoop to the good offices of his 
superior, and he saw himself daily, amonga number of others, loaded with 
benefits and protestations of friendship. These, in the usual course of the 
world, he thought it prudent to accept ; but while he ^ve his esteem, he 
could not give ms heart. A want of affection breaks out in the most trifling 
instances, and Plautinus had skill enough to observe the minutest actions 
of the man he wished to make his Mend. In tjiese he ever found Ms aim 
disappointed ; for Musidorus claimed an exchan^ of hearts, which Plautinus, 
solicited by a variety of claims, could never think of bestowing. 

It may be easily supposed, that the reserve of our poor proud man was 
soon construed into ingratitude ; and such, indeed, in the common accepta- 
tion of the word, it was. Whenever Musidorus appeared, he was remarked 
as the ungrateful man ; he had accepted fcivours, it was said, and still had 
the insolence to pretend to independence. The event, however, justified 
his conduct. Plautinus, by misplaced liberality, at length became poor, 
and it was then that Musidorus first thought of making a friend of him. He 
fiew to the man of fedlen fortune with an offer of all he had ; wrought under 
his direction with assiduity ; and by uniting their talents, both were at 
length placed in that state of life mm which one of them had formerly 
fallen. 

To this story, taken from modem life, I shall add one more, taken from 
• a Greek writer of antiquity. *' Two Jewish soldiers, in the time of Vespa- 
sian, had made many campaigns together, and a participation of dangers at 
length bred an union of hearts. They were remarked throughout the whole 
army, as the two friendly brothers ; they felt and fought for each other. 
Their friendship might have continued without interruption till death, had 
not the good fortune of the one alarmed the pride of tne other, which was 
in his promotion to be a centurion, under the famous John, who headed a 
particular party of Jewish malcontents. 

"From this moment their former love was converted into the most 
inveterate enmity. They attached themselves to opposite factions, and 
sought each other's lives in the confiiot of adverse party. In this manner 
they continued for more than two years, vowing mutual revenge and 
animated with an unconquerable spirit of aversion. At length, however, 
that party of the Jews to which the mean soldier belonged, joining with 
the Komans, it became victorious, and drove John with all ms adherents 
into the Temple. History has given us more than one picture of the dread- 
ful oonflagration of that superb edifice. The Roman soldiers were gathered 
round it ; the whole Temple was in flames, and thousands were seen amidst 
them within its sacred circuit. In was in this situation of things, that the 
now successful soldier saw his former friend upon the battlements of the 
highest tower looking round with horror, and just ready to be consumed 
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with flames. All hia former tenderness now returned ; he sair the man of 
his bosom just going to perish ; and unable to withstand the in^nlse, lie ran^ 
spreading his arms and cyi^ out to his Mend to leap down from tbe too 
and fina safety with him. The centurion from aboye heard and obey«( 
and casting himself from the top of the tower into his fellow-soldier'a anna, 
both fell a sacrifice on the spot ; one being crushed to death by the weight 
of his companion, and the other dashed to pieces by the greatneaB ofhis 
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Mr. Wright, in his edition of 1837, added largely and importantiy to this 
portion of Goldsmith's labours. Retaining all that he has given, I have 
added a brief Preface or Letter *' To the Publisher*' of *' An History 
of England, in a series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son,** (2 yoIs. 
12mo.) 1764; a Letter from the same work (No. xvi.) containing 
Goldsmith's views of the Augustan Age of Knglish literature (a good 
specimen uf his style) ; and a brief Advertisement to ** Dr. Goldsmith's 
Roman History, abridged by Himself for the use of Schools," 12mo. 
1772. 
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THE TBANSLATOR'S PREFACE.* 

— • — 

The praise by which a taranslator attemnts to adyanoe the reputation of 
hifi original, is usually considered as an inoireot daim to applause on his 
own account. Though he may not stand in the fall lustre of his own 
Danegviie, yet such are his connections with his author, that he receives it 
by r^eotion, and tacitly compliments himself at least for judgment in his 
choice. 

Assurances on his part, howeyer, seldom influence the approbation of the 
public, but frequently incur its contempt ; for if he be so unfortunate as to 
tail in his promises, falsehood is added to swell the number of his other 
imperfections. 

Sensible of this truth, it is not expected to enhance the excellencies or 
palliate the faults of i^e succeeding Memoir. The public will scarce be 
influenced in their judgment by the obsoure prefaoer ; and perhaps the 
work might rather suffer by his misplaced admiration. To conmss a truth, 
he hardly knows how to introduce it to ihe public attention, and eyen to 
procure it a reading, among the multiplicity of modem publications. 

Perhaps what he thinks its exceUencies, joaj be considered as defects : 
what he hopes may give it popularity, will contribute to assign it to neglect. 
Thus, for instance, it oannot be recommended as a gratefdl entertainment to 
the numerous readers of reigning romance, as it is strictly true. No events 
are here to astonish ; no unexp^ted incidents to smnprise; no such'hi^h- 
flnished pictures, as oaptivate the imagination ana have made fiction 
fashionable. Our reader must be content witii the simple exhibitian of 
truth, and oonaeq|uentl}r of nature; he must be satimed to see yice 
triumphant and yirtue in distress; to see men punished or rewarded, not 
as his wishes, but as Proyideaoe has thought pnq»er to direct ; for aU here 
wears the face of sincerity. 

The author, indeed, who is still alive, and known to numbers not only in 
Holland but London, has, from prudential motives, thought proper to 
suppress his name ; and the same reasons that have induced him to conceal 
it» equally influence the translator. 

^ Pie6zed to ''The Memoin of a Protestant, oondemned to the galleys of Fnmoe» 
for his reUgioD. Written by himself. In two yolnmes. Translated from the original, 
juit published at the Hague, by James Willington. London : Printed fi>r B. Griffiths, 
at the Dundad, in Patemoeter-row ; and B. Dilly, at the Eoee and Crown, in the 
Poultry, 1768." 2 toIs. 12^ The original, entitled "M6m<uies d*un Protestant," 
was published at Rotterdam in 1757. WiUingtou was the name of one of Goldsmith's 
fellow-students in Dublin. (Prior, L 268-4.) 

▲ ▲2 
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Hifl keeping himself concealed may probably, to some, appear sosplcioos ; 
vet let it be considered, that were this the work of fiction, nothing oonld 
naye been easier than to invent fictitious names also; a practice almost 
nniversally adopted by those who are indebted to inyention alone for tiieir 
materials. But such the author chose to imitate in nothing; and his 
conduct in the present case is a proof of the authenticity of his perforxnance. 

As there are little hopes of pleasing those who delight in improbabilities, 
so there is another class of readers whom it is as little expected to satisfy. 
Those who upon hearing that the author suffered persecution with oonstaiicyy 
may expect also to find biTn telk upon all occasions like our ^thusiajrts ; 
who attach formal phrase and disgusting ejaculation to their ideas of 
religion ; and imagine that eyery part of history which seryes to amune, is 
certainly an infringement on piety. Such he cannot expect to haye for his 
admirers; sotha^^tween the loyers of an idle tale and thepartisaiiB of 
cant and formality, the translator almost trembles for his author^ reception. 

As he has expressed his fears, permit him to speak his hopes also : and if 
there be any reader who can for a moment lay aside romance for history ; 
who can prefer a picture taken from nature to the more glaring colourings of 
fancy : if there be any who can be pleased with a narratiye inspired by 
truth, and perhaps executed with modesty; if we cannot deserye the 
approbation of such readers, we shall contentedly acquiesce in their 
censure. 

The present Memoir commences where the historians of those times dis- 
continue their accounts. It carries on the relation of a national persecutkniy 
almost too shocking for belief, though too well attested not to oe a lasting 
monument of disgrace to humanity. 

Louis XIY. of France, induced by some pretended converaiona, and 
incited by those who took care of the Koyal conscience, reyoked the Edict 
of Nantes. This charter was settled by Henry IT., and was the great 
bulwark of Protestant security against ecclesiastical persecution. The 
revocation of this edict gaye Popery a full power to tyrannise ; and its 
unpitying tribunals were erected oyer all the kingdom. The miseries of 
that period are pathetically described, eyen by their own historians. Pro- 
testants were dragged from their families ; exposed to all the insults of 
unguided zeal ; emaciated in dungeons ; denied the consolation of friend- 
shijp ; brought to the rack ; turning their eyes to take a last feurewell of 
their children, but only meeting an odious priest ; the executioner, bathed 
in the blood of their expiring friends, chidmg their delay ; their oaioaaBea 
blackening in the sim, or exposed to rot on dunghills I 

Such was a part of the accumulated miseries of the times ; while LouiSy 
sumamed the Chreat, was feasting at Versailles, fed with the incense *of 
flattery, or sunk in the lewd embraces of a prostitute ! Can an Knglishman 
hear this, and not bum with indignation against those foes to reugion, to 
liberty, and his country? And should not eyery attempt to promote this 
generous indignation meet at least indulgence, though it should not deserye 
applause. Could the present performance teach one indiyidual to yalue his 
religion, by contrasting it with the furious spirit of Popery ; could it con- 
tribute te make him enamoured with liber^, hj showing their unhappy 
situation, whose possessions are held by so precarious a tenure as tyrannical 
cajprice ; could it promote his zeal in the cause of humanity, or giye him a 
wish to imitate the virtues of the sufferer, or redress the injuries of oppres- 
sion ; then, indeed, the author will not have wrote in yain. A convert of 
this kind is worth a thousand admirers ; and to attain these ends was pro- 
bably his design ; and not to ^tify idle curiosity, or erect himself into the 
minute hero of his own Memoir. 
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PREFACE AND INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE SEVEN YEARS' WAR.' 

PBEFACE. 

Is whatever light we regard the present war which has disturbed all 
Europe, we ahall find it the most important of any reoorded in modem 
history. Whether we consider the power of the nations at varianoe, the 
number of the forces employed^ or the skill of the generals conducting, we 
shall equally find matter for improvement and admiration. We shaU see 
small kingdoms forced by the prudence of one man into an astonishing 
degree of power, and extensive countries scarcely able to support their own 
ri^ts or repel the invader. 

But whatever these contentions may be thought of by others, they will 
never be regarded by Britons but as mstanees of her power, her bravery, 
and her successes. In this war England will appear in greater splendour 
than in any period of the most boasted antiquify ; it wiU be seen to poise 
the fiettes ol Europe, and bring its mostpotent and most ambitious states 
into the lowest degree of humiliation. This is a glory which should excite 
ev^ lover of his country to celebrate as well as to share in. 

The desolation of war, the insolent severi^ of victors, and the servitude 
of those who happen to be overcome, have oeen often the topics of decla- 
matory complaint, and employed the reasoner as well as the rhetorician : 
but still I should doubt whether even wars have not their benefits ; whether 
they do not serve, as motion to waters, to depurate states of all, or a ^at 
number of vices, contracted by long habits of peace. If we attentively 
examine the records of history, we shall ever find that long indolence in 
any coimtry was only pioduetive of mischief ; and that those very arts which 
were brought to perfection in peace, often serve to introduce new vices with 
new luxury. The Roman state stood firm until Italy had no longer any 
enemies to fear : eontented with enjoying the fruits of victory they no moro 
desired to obtain it ; their wars were carried on by mercenary soldiers, their 
armies were levied in distant provinces, and those very provinces at length 
became their masters. 

But to what purpose is it to cite ancient history, when we have so recent 
and so near an instance in the Dutch ? That people, once brave, enthu- 
siasts in the cause of freedom, and able to make their state formidable to> 
Iheir neighbours, are, by a long continuance of peace, divided into faction, 
set upon private interest, and neither able nor willing to usuip its rights or 
revenge oppression. This may serve as a memorable instance of what may 
be the result of a total inattention to war, and an utter extirpation of 
martial ardour. Insulted by the French, threatened by the English, and 
almost universally despised by the rest of Europe— how unlike the brave 

1 This Preface and Introduction, (included in GMdsmiih'B works for the first time in 
1837), form the Pre&oe and Introduction to a detail of the events of the war com- 
mencing in 1757, dovn to the period in which they were written ; which, from the 
internal evidence, would seem to be 1761. That they were ever published is uncertain. 
The original MS. belonged to Isaac Reed, who has written on the blank leaf— *' This 
MS. is one of the productions of^ and in the hand-writing o^ Dr. Gfoldsmith. It was 
given to me by Mr. Steevens, who received it from Hamilton, the printer." On tha 
sale of Reed's collection, it passed into the hands of Mr. Ueber^ by whom it was lent 
to Mr. Prior. 
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peflflanti flieir anoeston, wbo qiread tenor info dflier India, and ahrajs 
declared themad-ves tJie allies of tliose wbo diew tlie aword in defenee of 
freedom!^ 

The friendahip between tJie EngEsh and the Bnteli waa at first eaneored 
to be inseparable ; ^tusy wera termed, in tbe style of poHticiana, fiutiifdl 
friraids, m^ural allies, protestant eonifederatea, and. bjr many other names of 
national endearment. Both bad the same interest as (^iposed to Franee, 
and some resemblanee of religion as oppos ed to popery ; yet these were bot 
sli^t ties with a nation whose only yiews were oommeroe. A rivalry in. 
ihat will serre to destroy with them every connection. No merdy mer- 
cantile man or mercantile nation has any friendafa^ bat for money ; and an 
alliance between them will last no longer than their common safety cr com- 
mon profit is endangered ; no longer than they have an enemy ready to 
deprive them of more than they can be able to steal from eadk other. 

A long continnance of pr o perty in the same channftl is alao very preju- 
dicial to a nation. In sodi a state, emulation is in some measore destroyed, 
ibrtnne seems to stand still with those who are already in posseasLon ot it ; 
th^ who are rich have no need of an exertion of their abilities in order 
to preserve their wealth, and the poor must rest in hopelesB indigence : hot 
war gives a drcnlation to ^at wealth of a nation, the poor have many 
opportunities of bettering their fortone, and the rich mnst labonr in order to 
sapiport the necessary exnenses reonired in defraying it. Thns all are in 
action ; and emnlative inanstry is uie parent of every national virtue. 

A hmg continuance of peace in England was never prodoctive of advan- 
tageoos oonseanenoes ; apon such occasioiiB, we have ever seen her divided 
into factions, her senates becoming venal, and her mimsters even avowing 
cormption. Bat when a foreign enemy appears, private animontiea cease, 
fiu^ons are forgotten, and party rage is muted against the common foe. I 
am not an advocate for war ; Imt it were happy if mankind did not i^nire 
sach a scourge to keep them within those boonds which they ooffat to 
observe, with respect to their coontry and thenuelTcs. It is not likely, 
however, the English shoold relax into the abject state of debility of a 
neighbouring nation ; they will ever haye cause of distrust while France 
continues to cherish views of ambition — a nation that seems the enemjy of 
Britain by nature. Different in religion, government, and disposition, it is 
almost imnossible they can ever be thorou^y reconciled ; and peihaps this 
rivalry will continue to preserve them both in circumstances of vigour and 
power, longer than any other nations recorded in history ; since, from the 
situation of each ooun^, it does not seem easy to conceiye how the one vrill 
ever be able to oppress the other. 

The system of politics at present pursued by the English may properly be 
said to nave taken rise in uie reign of Queen Elizabeth. At this time the 
Protestant religion was established, which then allied us to those countries 
who embraced the Reformation, and made all the Popish powers our 
enemies. A habit of politics once contracted is seldom discontinued : thus, 
those connections whion were at first made from religious motives, were still 
observed when religion was out of the <^uestion. The English b^an in the 
same rei/p to extend their trade, by which it became necessary to watoh the 
commercial progress of their nei^bours, and to hinder their own traffic 
from being impaired by too great an increase of that of their rivals. They 
then likewise settled colonies in America, which was become the great scene 
of European ambition ; for, seeing with what treasures the Spaniards were 
annually enriched from Mexico and Peru, eyery nation imagined that an 
American conquest, or plantation, would pour the same quantity of riches 

1 " neavens I how uulike their Bolgic area of old I 

lioagh, poor, content, nngovernably bold," &c. — Tfie TraveUer, 
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into tite ittodMr oomxtry. This produced a Isctge extent of yerjr distant 
domiiuonsy the adTaatage or inonmbranoe of which was not at ttds time 
foreseen. Bvery state, howereir, oonoluded itself mei^ powerftil as its 
dominions were enlarged. 

The diseoTeries of new regions, wMoh were then every day made, the 
advantattes of remote traffie, and, oonseqnently, the desire of long voyages, 

rlooed in a few years a great mnltipHoation of shipping. The sea «ame to 
oimsidered as the element of w^t^; and by degrees a n^w kind of- 
soTerei|^ty arose, called natral dominion. As the ohief trade of the world, 
so the chief maritime power was in the hands of the Sj^aniards and 
Portagiiese, who, by a compact to which the consent of other prmces was not 
asked, had divided Ihe newly discovered countries between them ; but the 
crown of Portugal having fallen to the King of Spain, or being seised by 
him, he was master of the ships of the two nations, with whi<^ he kept afl 
the coasts of Europe in alarm, till the Armada which he had raised at a vast 
expense for the conquest of ^igland was destroyed ; which put a stop, and 
almost an end, to the naval power of the Spaniards. 

At this time the Dutch, oppressed by the Spaniards and fearing yet 
greater evils than' they felt, resolved no lon^r to endure the insolence of 
their masters, and after a struggle, in which they were assisted by the 
money and forces of England, erected an independent and at that time 
powerful commonwealth. When the inhabitants of the Low Countries had 
formed their system of government, and some remission from the war ^ve 
them leisure to form schemes of future prosperity, they easily- perceived 
that, as their territories were narrow and their numbm few, they could 
jHreserve themselves only by wealth, and that this wealth was to be acquired 
only by commerce. From this necessity, so justly estimated, arose a plan of 
commerce, which was for many years prosecuted with industry and success, 
perhans never seen in the worid before. By this, the poor tenants of mud- 
wallea villages and impassable marshes erected themsdves into high and 
mighty states ; who put the greatest monarchs at defiance, whose aUianoe 
was courted by the proudest, and whose power dreaded by the fiercest 
nations. By the establishment of this state, England saw a new ally, but at 
the same time a new rival. 

At this time, which seems to be the period destined for the change of the 
face of Europe, France began to rise mto power ; and instead of dreading ' 
the insults and invasions of England (as was formerly the case), she was not 
only able to maintain her own territories, but prepared on aU occasions to 
invade others— -dead to every sense of liberty herself, yet disposed to deprive 
all others who possessed it. 

Such was the state of England and its neighbours, when Elizabeth lefb 
the crown to James of Scotland. The union of the two kingdoms happened 
at a very critical Jimcture. Had England and Scotland continued separate 
kingdoms when France was established in the full possession of her newly 
acquired power, the Scots, upon every instigation of the French court, would 
have raised an army with the money of France, and harassed England with 
an invasion, in which they would have thought themselves successful, 
whatever numbers they nd^ht have left behind them. To a peo^ warlike 
and indigent, an incursion mto a rich coxmtry is never hurtfoi. The pay of 
France, and the plunder of the northern counties, would always have 
tempted them to hazard their lives ; and Euffland would have been subject 
to continual alarms, &om ambition on one side and avarice on the other. 

This trouble, however, we escaped, by the accession of King James ; but 
it is uncertain whether his natural disposition did not injure us more than 
this accidental good-fortune benefited us. He was a man of some speculative 
knowledge, but no practical wisdom; he was unable to discern the true 
interest of himself, his kingdom, and his posterity, but sacrificed it upon all 
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oeoasions to his present pleasure or his present ease ; so conscious of his own 
knowledge and abilities, that he would not suffer a minister to goyem, and 
yet so very inattentive or so timorous, that he was unable to govern himself. 
With such dispositions, James calmly saw the Dutch invade our commerce ; 
the French grew every day strouffer and stronger, and the Protestant 
interest, of which he boasted himself the head, was oppressed on every side. 
James, however, took care to be flattered at home, and was neither an^ 
nor ashamed at the figure he made, and at the jests thrown out against hjm 
in other countries. England, therefore, grew weaker, or, what amounts to 
the same thinf , saw her neighbours grow stronger, without receiving pro- 
portionable additions to her own power. Not that the mischief was so ^eat 
as is generally conceived or represented ; for to the attentive it will appear, 
that the wealth of this nation was at that period considerably increased, 
though that of the crown was less. Our reputation for war was impaired ; 
but commerce seems to have been carried on with great industry and vigour, 
and nothing was wanting but a generous spirit of resentment, or rather self- 
defence. The inclination to plant colonies in America still continued ; -and 
this being the onl^ project in which men of adventure and enterprise could 
e^ert their qualities in a paciflo reign, multitudes who were discontented 
with their condition in their native country — and such multitudes there will 
always be — sought relief, or at least change, in tiie regions of America, 
where they settied on the northern part of the continent, at a distance £rom 
the Spaniards — at that time almost the only nation that had power or will to 
obstruct us. 

Such was the condition of this countxy at the accession of Charles L 
During a reign so turbulent, it was not to be expected that commerce could 
flourish ; wherefore, while the English were, during these unhappy times, 
embroiled among themselves, the power of Fiunce and Holland was every 
day increasing. The Dutch had overcome the difficulties of their infant 
commonweall£, and, as they still retained their vigour and industxy, every 
day increased in riches and power — ^the attendant oi well-regulated opulence. 
They extended their traffic, and had not yet admitted luxury ; so that they 
had the means and the will to accumulate wealth, without any incitement to 
spend it. The French^ who wanted nothing to make them ^werful but a 

rdent regulation of their revenues and a proper use of their advantages, 
the successive care of skilful ministers, became every day stronger and 
more and more conscious of their strength. They turned their thoughts to 
traffic and navigation, and seemed, like other nations, sensible of the 
advantages of an American colony. 

AU the firuitfiil and valuable parts of the western world were already 
either occupied or claimed, and nothing remained for France but what other 
navigators nad thought unworthy of their notice : she was contented, there- 
fore, to fix upon Canada, a desolate northern country, as yet claimed by no 
other power ; for she was not yet arrived at that pitch of influence as to 
seize what the neighbouringpowers had already appropriated. 

When the parliament of llngland had at length prevailed over the King, 
the interests of the two commonwealths of England and Holland appeared to 
be opposite, and the new government declared war against the Dutch. In 
this contest was exerted the utmost powers of the two nations, and the 
Dutch were finally defeated, yet not with such evidence of superiority as left 
us much reason to boast of our victory ; they were obliged, however, to 
solicit peace, which was granted them on easy conditions, and Cromwell, 
who was now possessed of the supreme power, was left at leisure to pursue 
other designs. The European powers had not yet ceased to look with envy 
on the Spanish acquisitions in America, and therefore Cromwell thought ihit 
if he gained any part of those celebrated regions, he should exalt his own 
reputation and enrich the country. He therefore quarrelled with the 
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Spaniaids upon such pretences as were only the result of an inclination for 
war, and sent Penn and Yenables into Hie western seas. They first landed 
in Hispaniola, whence they were driven off with no great reputation to 
themselves ; and that they might not return without having done something, 
they afterwards invaded Jamaica, where they found less resistance, and 
obtained that island, which was afterwards consigned to us, being probably 
of little value to the Spaniards, but which to us is the source of great wealth, 
and a retreat for the oiscontented at home. 

The endeavour to distress Spain was at this time an error in the politics of 
Cromwell. They had for more than half a century fedlen from their pristine 
greatness, while France seemed rising upon her ruins. To distress them, 
therefore, was the only way to increase the power of France : but our own 
troubles gave us little time to look upon the continent, nor did we consider 
that, of two monarchs, neither of which could be long our friend, it was our 
interest to have the weaker near us ; or, that if a war should happen, Spain, 
however wealthy or strong in herself, was, by the diEroersion of her territories, 
more obnoxious to the attacks of a naval power, and consequently, had more 
to fear, and less power to injure. 

During this time, however, our colonies, which were less disturbed by our 
commotions than the mother country, naturally increased : it is probable that 
many who were unhappy at home took shelter in those remote regions, 
where, for the sake of mviting greater numbers, every one was permitted to 
live and think in their own way. The French settlement, in the mean time, 
went slowly forward ; too inconsiderable to raise any jealousy, and too weak 
to attempt any encroachments. 

During the reign of Charles 11. the power of France was every day 
increasing ; and as he never disturbed himself with remote consequences, he 
saw the progress of her arms and the extension of her dominions with very 
little uneasiness. He was, indeed, sometimes driven by the prevailing faction 
into confederacies against her ; but, as he probably had a secret prepossession 
in her favour, he never persevered long in acting against her, nor ever acted 
with much vieour ; so that by his feeble resistance, he rather raised her con- 
fidence than obstructed her designs. 

But that we may not condemn other countries as wanting perseverance or 
wisdom, who took no such large strides to establish commerce and navigation 
as France, it must be considered, that their ministers had a power of acting, 
which freer governments do not allow. They could enforce all their orders 
by the power of an absolute monarch, and compel individuals to sacrifice 
their private profit for the public good ; they could make one understanding 

§ reside over many hands, and remove difficulties by quick and violent expe- 
ients. Where no man thinks himself under any obligation to submit to 
another, and, instead of co-operating in one great scheme, every one hastens 
through by paths of private profit, no great change can suddenly be made ; 
nor is superior knowledge of much effect, where every man resolves to use 
his own eyes and his own judgment, and every one applauds himself only in 
proportion as he becomes richer than his neighbour. 

Colonies are always the effects and the causes also of navigation. They 
who visit many countries will be alwa3rs inclined to settle in some ; and these 
settlements once made must keep a perpetual correspondence with the original 
countiy to which they are subject, and on which they depend for protection 
when in danger, and for supplies when in necessity. So that a country once 
discovered must always fina employment for shipping, more certainly than 
any foreign commerce which, depending on casualties, it is in the power of 
the nations so traded to, to suppress. A trade to colonies can never oe much 
impaired, being in reaU^ only an intercourse between distant provinces of the 
same empire, from which intruders are easily excluded ; likewise the interest 
and affection of the corresponding parties, however distant, is still the same* 
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Such is the fate of England and Frsnoe, that the oolonies of eaeh ooontry 
are not less oontiguous than the mother oonntriea are to each other ; sa that' 
the leait disasfreement even in the most diitant region^ — and sooh diflagree- 
ments must auLways be — ^mnst more or less afBbcst the oonntries of Emope^ and' 
tiiey will be most powerful who are capable of giving those distant d^wndanta 
the most speedy ruief . 

We live in a oonntry where at length onr interests and onr libertiea aeeot 
to be understood by the people, and not infringed npon by the great; the- 
advantages of our oolonies, tiaerefore, must be oorndderod to be the same with 
our own. It is different with oar enemies; they are not permitted i» aee' 
their own interests, or if they do, they are obliged to act in conformity with 
^e will of others. The time is now oome, in which every Englishman 
expects to be informed of the national aflKiirs, because he himself is imme- 
dii^y concerned in their carrying on. That it a {Mtrt of his liberty ; it 
ensures his certa inty of that liberfy, and he has a right to be gratified in- 
his expectation. Whatever may be urged by miiisters or their dependants 
ooncemin|^ unbounded confidence in onr governors, or of the presumptioiL of^ 
prying with pro&ne eyes into the recesses of policy, yet surely it vrill be 
always proper to disentangle corrnption and illustrate obscurity ; to show by 
what -causes every event was produced, and in what effects it is likely to 
terminate ; to show whence happiness or calamity is derived, and mm 
whence it may be expected ; and honestly to lay before the people what 
enquiry can gather of the past, and conjecture can estimate of the future. 

froouotions of this nature, which promise to instruct or amnse the reader, 
are already so numerous, that the writer of the present Histoiy finds himself 
imder the necessity of informing the reader in what he differs from his rivals^ 
in order to solicit public attention. True it is, that promises made by 
undertakers imply somewhat of demerit in their performance ; every man 
thinks himself at liberty to deride them, and yet every man expects that he 
who ofiers himself a candidate to the public should name his pretensions. 

The reader is here offered a resnilar connected history of the present war, 
and the motives previous to it, wnich he has hitherto seen only in the desul- 
tory and partial accounts of the papers of the month or the day. The facts ^ 
are related with simplicity, and examined with candour, sttrpt of all the 
rancour, or the blind applause lavished without judgment or oisoretion by 
diurnal compilers, those echoes of the vulgar. He will probably see many 
things statea in lights which had before escaped him, and manyaneodotes of' 
persons and things with which he was before unacquainted. The materials 
are not collected from newspa^rs, unless when more authentic information 
could not be found. I have neither acted the part of a flatterer nor a satirist ; 
for there are few things that deserve praise, and « fewer still that deserve 
censure ; as men are onener fools than knaves, and act wrong from want of 
skiU rather than through corruption. Whether I Have done justice to public 
merit, or drawn private worth fr^m obscurity, the reader must determine. 
In a word, I have some expectations from his judgment and skill, but still 
more from his candour and indulgence. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Chapter I. — Of Ekolard. 

It has been remarked by all writers of the Continent who have occasion 
to mention the English, thiat they are the proudest people upon earth. I 
shall not take upon me to determine whether this pride proceeds from the 
superior libertv of our government, or whether the freedom of our oonstita- 
tion proceeds m)m the prevalence of this disposition : certain it is, that though 
other countries may have more popularity in their constitution, not one is 
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msMaed of so mach intrinBio Uberty. It is this whioh is regarded as the 
Enfflishman's birthnght; this e;iyeB nim a power of examining into the- 
Qondnot of his goyemors, and of oonsideiing nimself as a part of the leads- 
latore, in however subordinate a situation. As the Briton is reokonea to. 
have greater freedom than the inhabitant under any government in Europe, 
ao his oountry is allowed to be richer, if we take in the products of the soil, 
and the commodities imported, than any other. From this oombination of < 
liberty and property results what is generally called <*the good of our 
oountry.*' This ia an expression used by many ; yet few properly under- 
stand in what it consists, since men generally regard that to be their 
country's good, whioh is correspondent with their own connection, or which 
lies nearert to their limited views. Thus, the merchant shall regard the 
welfare of his country as consisting only in commerce, the soldier in war, the 
politician in well guaranteed treaties, uid the land-holder in a freedom from 
taxes ; the one damours against armies and continental connections, the 
other against luxury and the effeminating arts of peace ; a third desires the 
prosecution of vigorous measures, and a rourth clamours for a change of every 
governing minister, who is the supposed instrument of taxation. From this 
opposition of interests and sentiments, however, results a real advantage, and 
as in mechanics a multiplicity of opposite attractions is equivalent to absolute 
i^ so this diversity in government produces tranquil security. 

The first order of our politicians are those who still preserve the maxims 
of our patriots of the beginning of the last century. They place the true 
interest of the nation in keeping our affiEurs as distinct as possiole from those 
of the Continent, as our coun^ is removed from it by nature — ^whioh, by 
surrounding it with the sea, seems to have made it a world of itself. We 
are, say thev, only to protect our commeroe, and every other advantage will 
necessarily follow. It must be confessed that many plausible things have 
been advanced, as well as great authorities alleged, in support of this 
doctrine ; but whatever truth there might have been in it a century ago, it 
has little, however, to do with the present state of affairs. It wiU be proper, 
however, to examine it, to perceive what influence such an opinion ought to 
have in the conduct of our affairs. 

The expeditions made by our ancient princes, for the maintenanoe of the 
countries they possessed in France, or in support of their claim to that crown, 
might very probably impoverish this nation; and how much soever their 
success might enlarge the power, or exalt the ^lory of those monarchs, they 
might be far enough from being useful to their subjects. Notwithstanding 
what has been said, it is possible they might also be in some measure neces- 
sary, as our constitution then stood. France might serve as a drain, to carry 
off the peccant humours in the political constitution at home ; and we shall 
have the more reason to be of that opinion, if we consider that such of our 
princes were always most popular at home, as made themselves renowned for 
their victories abroad ; and that such as pursued a contrary conduct were 
very seldom free from domestic insurrections, or foreign mvasions. The 
figure that Great Britain makes at present in Europe, arises from her being 
in a situation very different from that of times past ; our present greatness is 
owing to maxims very different from that of neglecting e verrbhing that passes 
without the bounds of our own island. The wise Queen Elizabeth, who laid 
the foundation of that wealth and power whioh we now possess, acted upon 
quite different principles, and was so far from disregardmg foreign affairs, 
that it will be found tney never were better manag^ or understood than in 
her time. She it was that deterred the Spaniards from their views of uni- 
versal empire, not barely by providing for the security of her dominions at 
home, but by employing money and men to occupy them with perpetual 
diversions abroaa. She prevented France from becoming a province of 
Sjmin, which must have been fatal to the libertius of Europe ; and she 
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afforded that assistance to the estates of the United Proyinces, that enabled 
them to become an independent republic, which has contribated in succeeding 
times to assist in the leagues formed against the growing power and ambitioas 
designs of France. 

At that time, continental connections were thought necessary : how modi 
more should they be so at present, when our colonies are so numerous, our 
commerce so extensive, and our trade so much in the power of potent 
neighbours ! Were any single power to usurp a larger dominion on tbe 
continent than they at present possess, what certainty would England have 
of continuing her power at sea ? Wbat security could she have for her 
colonies abroad ? Add to this, the peimle ^]yuig only on commerce for 
support, may in the end be fatally mistGLken. The nations to whom a trade 
is at present beneficial, may, in me end, be prevailed upon to carry on that 
traffic themselves: revolutions may happen in their governments, and 
several other accidents may intervene, either to obstruct commerce or to 
turn its currents another way. Upon such a failure, the nation which has 
no other support, no intrinsic strength, nor well r^uLated alliances, must 
necessarily be a prey to every invader : elated with all the pride of former 
wealth, yet enfeebled by all the misery of present distress ; £uicying itself 
strong, but actually weak — such a nation may and will engage in wars 
which will at length turn to its own ruin. Venice and Antwerp may serve 
as instances of the truth of an assertion which seems self-evident, witiiout 
the assistance of history to confirm it. 

The expediency of continental connections being shown, it will be proper, in 
the next place, to consider the most natural of those connections which Great 
Britain should cultivate ; what countries are most likely to be of service to her 
and to posterity, and what will probably be the consequence of her alliances 
already contracted. Itis almost unnecessary to mention, that whateverpromotes 
OUT w^th and secures our liberties, is conducive to the ^^ood of the country ; 
and whatever weakens, impairs, or circumscribes either, is repugnant thereto. 
We may easily, considering thin^ in this Hght, derive from thence a true 
notion of the mterests of Great Britain with respect to the others of Europe, 
and be able to jud^e when the interest is really pursued, and when it is either 
n^ected or abandoned. 

The first point which our interest demands, is the maintaining otiiers in 
their rights, and to support the independence of the other powers of Europe ; 
because an accumulation of power in any one potentate, naturally 
diminishes the inhabitants of the country put under subjection ; it extin- 
guishes industry and impoverishes them, and consequently must be detri- 
mental to us, whose wealth is, in some measure, denved by commerce from 
those cotmtries oppressed by another's power. Besides, inordinate power 
upon land may, in time, produce an equal degree of naval strength ; and a 
rivalry there would be inevitably fatal. 

Another point is the stipulating with foreign nations proper terms of 
security, inaulgenoe, and respect for our subject, and for the effects which, 
from time to time, they shall carry into those countries ; in return for 
which, we must covenant on our parts to perform what may be thought 
reasonable. When these kind of alliances are made with proper delibera- 
tion, they become binding to us in the most solemn manner, and we are 
obliged to ftdfil them punctually ; so tiiat whatever different form appear- 
ances may wear, the true interest of Great Britain is always to comply 
exactly with her treaties. A third rule is to resent wrongs done us 
vigorously, and without delay, more especially where it is in our power to 
do it by employing our naval strength ; as in such a case it redresses tiie 
present injury, raises our reputation for the future, and employs that force 
which might be enfeebled by long habitudes of peace. We ought, likewise, 
to assist any nation that is unjustiy attacked, or in danger of oppression, 
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not only from the motiyes already assigned, bnt in order to testify oar loye 
of freeoom, to show that we are not only ready to assert, with respect to 
ourselyes, the natural prerogatiyes of mankind, but yindioate the priyileges 
of otiiers. 

Then there still remains another demand we haye from foreign powers ; 
yiz., the same protection from them that we afford to others, and a reciprooal 
intercourse of good offices ; for instance, it is expected that no foreign power 
professing friendship with England, will ^ye to others the title or ensigns 
or royalty contrary to what the body of this nation haye established by law. 
This point our liberty demands to be complied with, and on this Sritons 
shoula eyer insist. 

These rules constantly attended to, are sufficient to keep us upon good 
terms with all the world, and to make it the interest of eyery potentate and 
state of Europe to court and to respect our friendship ; which should neyer 
be yenal, but giyen with the generosity of a people too rich to reoeiye 
rewards, and too braye to desert the oppressed. If these rules shoidd at 
any time be incompatible with priyate interest (as no doubt they often will), 
the happiness of indiyiduals, or any priyate body of men, should eyer be 
sacnficed to public adyantage, and a less immediate good to one greater, 
likely to accrue to posterity. 

It appears in some measure from our history, and much more from our 
records, that we haye alwa3rs had a close connection with the northern 
powers. Our old treaties with Sweden, Denmark, and Poland confirm this, 
and our alliances with Russia seem older than those contracted with most 
other powers. We haye, as occasion rf^uired, acted either as mediators 
or allies, in fayour of all those powers. The Swedes in particular haye been 
frequently indebted to us for assistance; and in the last century they 
detached themselyes, in great measure, from the interest of France, for the 
sake of our friendship; which was a measure beneficial to aU Europe. 
Their friendship must eyer be more useful to us than ours is to Hiem ; as it 
must, in general, withaU tiiose countries from whence we haye materials for 
employing industry at home, and commodities which we may manufacture 
for foreign markets. Whateyer wars, then, they carry on amon^ them- 
selyes ; whateyer alliances they contract, or friendships they experience, it 
is our interest to take no part that may embroil us with either. With 
them, we can always act a neutral part, unaffected by their jealousies, and 
unendangered by their most yiolent debates. From their situation and 
climate, from tlie nature of the people and barrenness of their soil, it is 
impossible they shoidd eyer be able to riyal us in commerce: it is our 
busiuess, therefore, rather to cherish than repress those northern nations, since 
eyen if they should at any time grow too powerful by land, there is a wide 
extended fr^ontier, not less than the greatest part ox Europe, between us. 
But this is a change not Likely to happen ; at least, within the compass of 
human foresight. 

The next natural connection— -by which I mean such connections as are 
prejudicial to neither party — is with Italy. Notwithstanding the remote 
situation of this countty, we haye hitherto shown a just and laudable regard 
to its interests ; in truth, distance is a consideration of small consequence, 
especially to a maritime power. Our commerce in the Mediterranean and 
Leyant is of the utmost importance, and we cannot but be sensible, that 
whateyer alterations may haye been made in Italy haye affected our com- 
merce also in a high degree; so that whateyer steps we haye taken, 
either during the continuance of peace by negotiations, or in time of 
war by supporting the only prince in Italy who declared for the common 
cause, and was true to his own interests, which were likewise ours, were 
right and just measures, and haye left those impressions which will 
neyer be emiced by any arts or intrigues; whateyer may be giyen out. 
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to seire their own poipofles, by thoee who hsve an interest in pmBaiBg 
contrary measures. 

Bpain is next to be t)onsidered ; with whieh crown onr affiurs hxre a long 
time been in a yery perplexed situation, notwithstanding that it is ^;eiieraDT 
thought the Spanish ministers have sudi true notions of their own interestB, 
as never to be willing to giye any causeof jealousy to the crown of Engfamd. 
They have long been sinking in the estimation of the rest of liie powers of 
Europe ; it is certainly, therefore, their interest to stand nentor in the 
controversies of other potentates, but at the same time to infuse such 
jealousies into the powers with whom they might desire to appear formi- 
dable, as to make their enmity dreaded, at the same time that mey may be 
courted for their friendship by the opposite party. Without all doubt, it is 
our interest to live in a perfect correspondence wilii Hiat court: such 
measures have been long since pursued, and no pains have been ^MEured that 
are requisite to remove aU jealousies and discontents on both sides. The 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle was ineffectual for this nurpose ; and it is owing 
to the address of our ministers since that time, mat Hiose differences have 
been concluded in such a manner as to prevent at least any colour for 
be^puming a new war. It is, however, from future n^tiations, when Great 
Britain is more unemployed, and consequently at leisure for tne inspection 
of minute matters, that we are to hope an aroolute conclusion and adjust- 
ment of the terms of friendship to be observed by both nations. It is true, 
delays are disagreeable ; but they are sometimes necessary, and at present 
to demand abrupt explanations might be attended with consequences repug- 
nant to our mutual interests. At a proper time, it is to be hoped ihat each 
nation will go to liie bottom of their grievances, that succeeding ministeis 
may have a full, explicit, and well concerted treaty for their guide, upon 
which the subjects of both crowns maj rely, without ambiguities to pcarplex, 
or any oliier colour for collusive evasion. 

We have long lived in a state of the utmost friendship with the crown of 
Portugal. Hie subjects of each coimtry carry on a very extensive traifio to 
tiieir mutual advantage ; we have had, till very lately, all the benefits and 
advantages tiiat the most sanguine avarice could expect, in favour of our 
merchants ; and if there happen to be at present some little discontents, it 
is to be hoped that they will be redressed upon the proper remonstrance. 
The Portuguese have always been considered, and deserve the appellation of, 
our faithfm friends and allies. These have been the rules of bdiavionr 
between both courts in times of perfect tranquillity, and when nothing 
farther was necessary to evince the cordiality of esteem on both sides. But 
when a difference arose between them and their neighbours of Spain, oar 
fleets were ready to assist them ; when, from the unforeseen stroke of Proyi- 
dence, their capital was laid in ruins, our treasures were flreneronsly 
employed in their relief. Such are the connections which at first blusL 
appear convenient to both parties, and are the natural result of our com- 
mercial views and interests. In our connection with these, liberty is oat 
of the consideration ; since that can be impaired neither by the enmity nor 
the friendship of the powers of which I have been speaking. With those 
•we consider ourselves only as a commercial nation ; they have but a small 
influence on our politics, since that part of them which affects our wealth 
alone is concerned ; but there are other nations of Europe with whom we 
contend, not only for riches but for freedom. To establish both, we culti- 
vate their alliance or form combinations against them ; we may, when at 
war with these, in a Ktcral sense be said to contend |iro oris el foeU^ fcft all 
that is valuable or all we regard as such. The powers I refer to are France, 
€^ermany, Prussia and HoUand. They and Great Britain may be said 
properly to be the governing nations of'^ the republic of Europe. In their 
'fiaads&sthebafanoeof^power; which is kept in equipoise, peihapB not less 
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bj their mm tlian their treaties. Bj the ftocretioa of power in the houBe of 
Brandenbiirgh, and the diminution of that of the United Frovinoes, have 
.uriaen answayitem ofjKdioyand new canae for contention, which will, 
■probably, like other hostile commotions which have of late disturbed the 
isuoe of Europe, leave eadii of the beUigerent powers in a similar state to that 
in which they began the war. 

But, to take a more exact view of these countries, let us examine their 
poUtioal views and connections separatdjr, and endeavour to investigate the 
.wishes and the fears of each ; survey their past conduct as &r as it influences 
their present, and coi\jecture what may be the result of their present views 
and operations. 



Chaptik n. — Or FftAHOB. 

It ifl generally amed upon, that the power of the kings of France was 
anciently restrainea, not only within narrower bounds than at present, but 
that in reaUtv they were as much limited as any monarchs could be. But 
still thejr had. an extensive firontier to defend, and aspiring neighbours, who 
at that time aimed at universal monarchy ; this obliged tiie French kings 
to keep on foot a large standing aimy, which at once preserved the inhabi- 
tants &om the incursions of their enemies, and gained their kings a vast 
degree of popularity among the vulgar, who are capable of perceiving no 
other but that of a conqueror. By degrees, however, these armies i^ich 
were at first levied for the protection of the subject, became, in the hands 
of ambitious monarfthfl, the means of oppressing them ; so that in proportion 
as France became more formidable to her enemies, her subjects lost their 
freedom. 

From this arose in the kingdom two separate interests, that of the king, 
and that of the people. The views the court proposes to itself are absolute 
power in the monarch, and unbounded dominion over its neighbours. 
These at first sight appear very dififerent from, or to speak the tnith, are 
directly opposite to the true interests of the nation ; for considering the soil, 
climate, and situation of the country, and the number of its inhabitants, as 
they have no reason to fear, so they have no cause to distrust their neiffh«- 
bours ; and as the several provinces of the kingdom famish almost all &a;t 
can contribute to the pleasures or wants of mankind, they might enjoy 
within themselves all the happiness a people could desire. A sovermnent, 
therefore, that consulted the good of the people, and the genend beiKifits of 
its subjects, would labour to preserve peace, and be assiduous in cultivating 
those arts which are the consequenoes of ease : this would, perhaps, tend as 
much to increase the power and fix the security of such a government, as 
the contrary measures which are now pursued tend to strengthen and 
a^Tsndise that absolute monarchy which has been erected there on the 
.mins of their ancient constitution l^ the present reigning family. 

A scheme, however, entirely opposite to this has been earned on for at 
least a centuiy past, with great steadiness and conformable success. We 
have, therefore, no reason to hope that the court of France will be induced 
.to change her measures, which might now be looked upon as altering the 
model of ^vemment ; so that lo<King upon thinffs in a political Uffht, we 
must conttder the court and its interests without haying any regard to the 
interests of the people, who are quite out of the question, ike grandeur of 
the crown, whion, witii great impropriety, is in that country styl^ the glory 
of France, appears to be the ultimate aim of her ministerial measures ; upon 
this they have fixed their attention so long, and have magnified it so mudi, 
that but very latdy it occupied solely the cares, and fiixed the attention of 
jdl the peqple. Wnen I say veiy lately, I have in my eye tiie glorious but 
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ineffectual struggles of their parliament for liberty : the oountrj luxw seens 
to assert the pnyileges of human nature, to r^ard the prfr-eminenoe of 
monarchB only as artificial oompacts; their writers, in spite of pcvwer, 
inculcate thoee principles, and peinaps we may see this nation one day rival 
ns in freedom, as they do now in the arts of peace. But hitherto we have 
seen only the dawnings of that spirit ; their court still goes on in the aune 
tract of politics they nave long pursued, and endeavour to work {nrineiplefl 
of absolute submission into the yeiT spirit of all tiieir laws. To propagate 
this, every measure of state is employed, treaties made, wars unaertaken, 
and alliances agreed upon. 

The great instrument in the hands of despotism is a large standing army ; 
but those forces which in time of war may be serviceable, in times of peace 
may be equally pernicious. Large armies must be provided with employ- 
ment, or they mil be apt to make it for themselves ; or should miutary 
discipline be so well preserved as to keep the army in subjection to the cini 
power, vet in a long peace their vigour is destroyed^ and they became 
relaxed by every effeminacy in feishion. Besides, a soldier in peace beo<nnes 
contemptible and poor; war is the only season for promotion, and oonse- 
quentlv soldiers are more easily recruited when mey expect immediate 
rewards. Thus a despotic monarchy ever finds it its interest to be at war ; 
but then the nrudence of its measures lies in the choice of a proper object to 
be at war witn. A power more strong or formidable than itself can never 
be the object on such an occasion ; it must, to act with conformity to its own 
maxims, make a selection of some neighbour who may make a small but an 
unequal resistance. This has been the policy of France for many years — to 
attack some neighbouring power, and continue the war until such allianoes 
were formed as made the power attacked able to oppose her projects: then 
it was always thought high time to patch up a peace, and to remain content 
with part oi the advant^es acquired in the beginning of the war. With 
thb view the wars of France have for more than a century been oarrying 
on, and their power increasing. Whatever may be pretended by other 
courts, that of France was certaiidy the secret and original cause of the 
present commotion in Europe, iine empress queen, though naturally 
ambitious and revengeful, though stripped of what she thought her just 
dominions, and lying under the ignominy of being compelled to compliance, 
yet even she found tnese passions too expensive for her to gratii^ either, and 
m all probability would have rested contented imder irremeoiable losses. 
But France want>ed a war, and such an one as might diminish the force of 
her rivals for power without impairing her own. Nothing could be more 
for her advantage than the discontents between the house of Brandenburgh 
and Austria, since the diminution of their power was in political estimation 
an accession of power to herself. Buch were her intentions when a quarrel 
with England was found unavoidably necessary. A long undecided 
frontier was to be adjusted in America. These were to have remained on 
the footing of former treaties ; and lands could not be settled at that time in 
Europe, that were thought whoUy useless, or were utterly unknown. So 
distant a quarrel France was entirely unequal to ; a superiority at sea must 
necessarily give the advantage there, and England was greatly her superior 
in this respect ; all that was to be done was to bring the flames of war into 
Europe as speedily as possible, to attack England on some pretext or other 
in her closest allies, and at the same time to embroil other powers, so as to 
prevent their succouring ^e countries they should invade. In shorty 
Hanover was to be the^eatre of French invasion ; and as it was thought 
to be incapable of any vigorous resistance, the^ intended to keep possession 
of it as a pledge for the conduct of Great Britain. The affairs of Europe 
beinjBT thus adjured, and sufficient work as thev imagined cut out lor the 
armies of England, they threw off the mask witn regard to America, sent 
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their troops to seonre tiieir possessions there, and invade what they termed 
the encroachments of England. The erection, acquisition, and maintenance 
of a few paltry forts were pretended as the grounds of the oontest ; bat the 
scheme was much deeper laid , and affectea the very vitals of the English 
empire in America, and consequently, in Europe. By the help of their 
missionaries, men who at once served the interests of religion and their 
country, they gained over to their side the savage but warlike inhabitants of 
this country, who generaUy lived by hunting and wandering along those 
trackless deserts for a precarious subsistence. In these regions they built- 
forts, and used every art for exterminating English interests wherever they 
come. Their power here they imagined sufficiently established to endure a 
war, and therefore it was begun as usual by invasion. Their generals were 
mostly regular bred soldiers, an advantage which they knew the English 
were wholly destitute of; but above all, their common men, inur^ to 
hardships and poverty of living, kept in the field in seasons when the 
English could not even in their camj^ sustain the severity of the season, and 
served with cheerfulness upon provisions on which an Englishman must havo 
starved. Their first successes were answerable; notwithstanding which, 
they would have found the undertaking more difficult than they at first 
imagined, had not a fatal division in our public councils entered the English 
governments which they were to attack, and who, like the Jews of old 
when besieged by the Romans, were destroying each other while the enemy 
was entering their gates with fire and swora. But in one respect they 
were far more unpardonable even than that deluded people, who generaUy 
discontinued their bickerings when the common foe was to be assaultea, 
which was not the case wim the Engli^ colonists ; unreasonable obstinacy 
on the side of power, and unreasonable avarice on that of property, kept 
them divided in the greatest dangers. 

Meanwhile it was matter of amazement to all Europe that France, in 
the acquisition of a territory which, to all appearance, was not worth the 
conquering, should spend such immense sums, and form such dangerous 
intrigues as she did upon the continent of Europe. Her designs, mough 
long suspected, were not absolutely detected, till the management of her 
commissaries, who were appointed to treat with those of England, and t<v 
settle her limits in America, made it extremely plain that she had formed 
such pretensions there, as, had they been carried into execution, must 
have totally ruined the most benencial of our colonies, and must have 
engrossed to herself the commerce of the new world. The court, as well as 
the people of England, were fully sensible of this, and therefore resented it 
accordingly ; but their resentment France thought insignificant, as it waa 
put into execution at four times the sum of what it cost them to carry on 
the war. They knew the state of our finances, and thought government 
credit strained so high, as to be in danger every d!ay of breaking ; the^ knew 
the immense charge of hiring transports, the only method the English had 
of sending troops to that part of the world ; a charge almost beyond credi-- 
bility, perhaps greater than if those transports had been the actual property 
of government. The chaige of embarking and disembarking troops, artillery, 
and baggage was equal in proportion ; but above all, the inconvenience of 
having no port upon the ocean m>m which our armaments could sail directly, 
gave Siis enemy of Great Britain infinite advantage every year ; and every 
season's experience showed the irreparable inoonveniency of being obliged 
to fit out our armaments firom the Tower of London ; from whence it 
requires two or three winds before they can proceed directly on their voyage. 
Some ships have been known to wait so long in port as to consume their 
whole stock of provisions for America, and this twice successively, while 
they have been as often revictualed. The French, on the contrary, by 
sailing directly from Brest, have not only a cheap, but what was morq[ 
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preoiooBi an expeditions piaaaaffe to their colonies : they knew the importanoe 
of this, and ayailed themselyes of it. They thought it was the wont 
eoonomy in the world to burthen the publio as we did with unneoessary and 
immense charges for transports, only that the captains and other officers of 
their ships might have more room and live more oommodiously. Thus the 
war in .^erica must cost the English treble the expense of her enemies ; 
wherefore it is ever the interest of Franoe to begin the war, as thus she 
loads her enemies with extraordinary expenses, and ever gains great 
advantages before they are prepared. 

With regard to expense, peace and war are almost always alike to a nation 
who makes peace only an interval in which to prepare for a vigorous infrac- 
tion of it. Thus it is probable Franoe wiU be ever ready to declare war 
with England, and as ready to make peace when she mads her enemies 
properly prepared to resist ner. She may, and it is highly probable she 
will at tunes of peace dissemble her real views in favour of trade, which 
there is no question she will encourage and nromote all that lies in her 
power, that it may in some measure renair me losses occasioned by her 
wars ; but there is no room to suppose tnat she will at any time remain 
quiet for several years together, because that must many wa3r8 endan^r a 
sovemment like hers, by creating Motions in the court, relaxing the military 
oiscipUne of her armies, and giving time to her neighbours to put them- 
selves into a state of security against her ambition. 

How England should beluive in the present crisis is a subject not easy 
to be determined. France certainly wants a peace; all her views of 

Soing to war have been already answered ; she has loaded her enemies with 
ebt; she has weakened that government whose eireatest strength lay in 
their treasury ; she only desires to sit down for a while, with all things in 
the same situation they were at the beginning of the war. 

^ Whether it be the interest of England to make a peace upon such conces- 
sions, it should be next our business to inquire. We may, however, upon 
this occasion be permitted to remark that, as peace is the end of war, it 
is extremely iiyuiious to the government to render a peace difficult, by 
prescribing impracticable conditions, by teaching the multitude to expect 
eoncessions from the enemy which every reasonable being knows our enemies 
cannot be compelled to make, and precluding the benefits which might 
aeome to us from the real advantages which will for ever do honour both to 
our councils and arms, by an absurd exaggeration of tiiem. However, 
should affiurs be adjusted, at the conclusion of the present war, upon the 
same footing they stood upon its commencement, it is extremely evident 
that the French will ever have the advantage of us, by beginning the war 
afresh ; and that each advantage so obtained, wiU, in the end, contribute 
to weaken us and add strength to them. But it may not be easy, or perhapa 
proper, to determine the degree of power that may be expedient for us to 
leave the French in America, in case we should be so successful in all our 
attempts as to bring them to our measures. That stubborn disregard of the 
English government, which in times of the greatest danger manifested 
itself in several of our provinces, seems to make it necessary they should be 
continued in a condition to be obliged always to have recourse to, and 
dependence on, their mother country ; which woidd perhaps not be long the 
case, were they entirely rid of all apprehension from the French. As to the 
supposition of their joining the French, it would be a measure of so much rash- 
ness and foUy, as well as wickedness, tiiat it seems to deserve no farther notice. 

The Frencn possessions, therefore, in America should be restored ; as they 
at once serve to prevent our colonies from forgetting their dependance, and 
to awe the court of France by our manifest superiority in that part of the 
world. We have been long considered as superior at sea : were it in the 
power of any articles of peace to get that power ascertained, by preventing 
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the enemy from boildinfi^ aboye a certain number of ahips of war, then, 
indeed, we might on bom sides hope for a long and lasting peaee. It is 
necessary that the power of France by land should have some counterpoise ; 
her strength and her hohes are never so well known as by her losses. We 
see that notwithstanding she has, within the space of two years, lost upwards 
of a hundred thousand men in Germany; notwithstanding the, immense 
sums she has dissipated among the northern powers, in keeping them either 
neutral or steady to her interest ; and notwithstanding her fumi^ung the 
Queen of Hungry, the electors of Saxony and Bavaria, and the other 
German princes in the alliance, with all the money which helped to put 
their troops in motion, yet we still see her able to pour new armies to ner 
assistance, and fresh supplies of money into the coffers of her friends. Such 
amazing strength, I say, should have some counterpoise. From Prussia it 
oaimot DC ein)ected, since the strength of that kingdom at present is merely 
artificial and transitory ; as it rose to its highest pitch under the present 
monarch, so it probably will decline when he is no longer to support it. 
All the other powers whose interest it is to check the growth of French 
power, either bribed by her wealth, or penniaded by her councils, conspire 
with her against their own independence ; it lies, therefore, upon England 
alone to prescribe the proper terms of peaee, and to provide sucn a treaty as 
will disable France from beginning a new war but at a manifest disadvan- 
tage. The house of Bourbon will not, indeed cannot, relinquish her present 
system, which must always render her terrible to her neighbours ; but still 
there wants not a power sufficient to render all her intri^es abortive, and 
to defeat all her enterprises, though supported by her utmost force. 



Ghaptsb m. — Or Prussia* 

Ths interests of this monarch, if considered at large, might take up a 
large treatise. A man whose whole time is spent in stuaying the welfare of 
his subjects, has many connexions unseen by the vulgar, and many designs 
which are known only to himself. The house of Brandenburgh, for more 
than a century, has been mowing into ^wer by a succession of wise and 
excellent princes, who laid out their lives in encouraging arts, promoting 
industry, inviting foreigners into their dominions, and levying such armies 
as might render them respected by their neighbours. By wisdom and by 
justice they have raised a kingdom whose power is great, if we regard the 
shortness of its existence, but small in comparison with that of other 
monarchs whose strength has been confirmed by time. Whatever artificial 
strength the dominions of the king of Prussia could acquire has been added 
to it ; but unless a happy concurrence of the same events that gave this 
kingdom power continue in its preservation, it is to be feared it will again 
sink into its primeval obscuribr. The kings of Prussia have long had two 
objects in view ; they regarded themselves as members of the common 
confederacy against tne ambition of France, at the same time that they 
were plainly as, princes of Germany, the only guardians of the Germanic 
constitution. Here then was a very difficult part to act; the house of 
Austria's ambition was to be restrained, who aimed at destroying those 
liberties which Prussia thought herself entitled to defend ; but every resist- 
ance to the Austrian power was a diminution of it, and consequently an 
accession of power to her rival of France, and the common enemy of Europe. 
A third power was therefore requisite to regulate these alliances and 
disputes, and to prevent the iU-consequences mat might result from too 
great an increase of power in the states of Austria and France. It was 
the Prussian interest to see the balance of Europe kept exactiy even : the 
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king, therefore, paid constant attention to the measures pnrsued bv Sweden 
and Denmark, and had ever a watchful e^e upon the empire of Russia, as 
upon his diJiffenoe in those respects, he fancied the security and grandeur of 
his state to depend. This was a scheme which for a whue was conducted 
with the most refined policy, and the greatest stretch of human prudence. 
From each of these powers he, hj his address, drew some adyantages, and 
witiiout offending any, was considered as the natural ally of each. But 
how weak is human prudence against unexpected contingencies ; and how 
little avails the wit of man, when Providence thinks proper to controvert 
his designs I He imagined the empire of Russia secure in his interests ; 
hut by the late revolution in the empire of Russia, the whole system of 
his anairs were changed with respect to that alliance. Instead of a close 
conjunction, it hrou^t about a division of interests ; and from an intimate 
union, created a distant civility, at first intermixed with some decree of 
jealousy, so much harder to be removed from his close alliance with the 
excluded family, with whom he had all the connexions of friendship and 
mutual interests. Nor was his alliance with the crown of Sweden more 
fortunate. By marrying his sister to the then successor and now king of 
Sweden, he expected to secure the amity of that coimtry, which, from odier 
motives, he also expected would befriend him upon every occasion ; but a 
late unfortunate attempt to enlarge the prerogative of the crown of that 
kingdom, has rendered the senate of Sweden more powerful, or at least 
established their former pretensions, by which he is looked upon with a 
jealous eye, and his connexions with the royal fanuly only serve to render 
him more obnoxious to the hatred of the members of tne Swedish aristocracy. 
The house of Austria saw the distress of his situation, and was desirous of 
taking the advantage of it, but had neither strength nor courage to avow 
her ^signs. France, however, privately offered her assistance, and the 
empress queen meditated the rescuing her Silesian dominions, which she 
regarded still as hers, though ceded to Prussia by all the formalit]^ of treaty. 
Notwithstanding all the obligations she lay under to his Britannic majesty, 
who wisely foresaw that being sincere in tnat cession was the only means of 
restoring mnquillity to Europe, she suffered symptoms of dislike to escape 
her on every occasion ; and an apparent reluctance discovered itself in ever^ 
measure of even common civilitjr, which she was obliged to observe towards 
his Prussian majesty. Such a nehaviour could not tail of putting so pene- 
trating a monarch upon his guard, and even oblij^ him to continue tiiose 
forces for his interest, which he might otherwise be willing to do from 
inclination. France still continued her apparent friendship to the houfle of 
Brandenburgh : she was ready to lend her assistance to any power that could 
serve to embroil the affairs of^^ Germany ; but soon, however, they perceived 
Prussia to have greater strengfth, and consequently, from sound politics, 
thought themselves bound to side with the weaker, as Ihis might give their 
assistance at once the appearance of equity, and draw the war to greater 
length, which was to be tne grand result of all their designs. 

Whatever politicians may fancy of unexpected occurrences, the junction 
of the houses of Austria and Bourbon was certainly foreseen when he con- 
cluded an alliance with Fngland. But at the time ne regarded Hanover as 
a sufficient barrier between him and France ; and by the good conduct of 
its generals it appears to be such at this time. He long desired the alliance 
of England, a power so capable of giving him real assistance in his com- 
mercifd views ; and this friendship could be purchased only by the loss of 
that of France. By France taking part in the war, he knew that he should 
encounter some difficulties, but at the same time he hoped greater advan- 
tages at the conclusion of a peace. Besides, he imagined that Russia would 
perform her treaties with England, and in her, firam a suspected foe, he 
hoped a powerful friend. Such considerations made it both his interest and 
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indinatioii to oalliTate the friendship of the Englifih; a league which, 
though it did not happen to torn out entirely to his adyantage, will 
probablj, in the end, be more beneficial to him than any other he could have 
contracted. 

The king of Prussia has mat forces, lar^ revenues, a genius capable of 
conducting both, and a moderation that will restrain him from attempts 
superior to these. He knows perfectly well, that the grandeur of me 
soyereign must be established upon the welfare of the subject ; and this has 
excited him to shew the same regard for the happiness of his people as for 
the extension of his own power, or raliier has induced him to make the 
latter always subservient to the former. Without a constant resource, he 
knows his power must be transitwy ; and this he can have by no other 
method so much as commerce. £fe has ever been known to have an 
inclination to become a maritime power, or, which is the same thing in other 
words, to enable his subjects to increase their wealth by their industry^ 
through the channels of foreign trade. What power, therefore, could so 
much promote his designs of tms kind as England ? — a ^wer which cannot 
fear him for a rival in greatness ; which has no inclination to restrain, and 
has great abilities to protect, her enterprises of that nature. Whenever the 
struggles of power, which at present raise all Europe to arms, shall be 
composed, we nave very little room to doubt that his majesty of Prussia will 
turn his whole views to commerce, since the very important and commodious 
port of Embden lies open to &cilitate his schemes. There he may form such 
plans as will reimburse those expenses he has been at in securing his 
acquisitions, if not to the present generation, at least to posterity. 



GHAPm IV.— Or Gkhxaht. 

Natusallt in the course of our design, we proceed to the empire of 
Germany, which is to be considered in two lights: first, as a country 
composed of many different states, in their civu ^vemment independent 
one of another, and under sovereigns absolute within themselves : secondly, 
as these above mentioned states, forming one great confederacy under a 
common head, upon which they have a political dependence, though that 
very supreme power is under control by the constitution of the empire, and 
the resnlations of its own tribunals. 

WiSi respect to liie first, it is necessary the uninformed reader should be 
told, that all things relating to the government of the German ^i^i^ 
ought to be regulated according to a writing called the Golden Bull. This 
was prepared by the emperOTCharles IV. in the year 1356, and received the 
consent of all the states of the empire. It regulates the election of the 
emperor, his privileges, his vicars, the rights of electors in general, 
the privilege of each elector in particular, tne prerogative of the princes 
and states, the Diets, and tlie sentences of the empire. Notwithstanding 
the strict adherence to this writing in general, these regulations have 
sometimes been dispensed with ; for uiough it ordains, that the election of 
an emperor should be made witli t^e consent of all the electors,, yet in l?'^^, 
tiie emperor (Hiarles VII. was chosen without the suffirage of the elector of 
Bohemia, who was queen of Hungary, and would never acknowledge him. 
Likewise the city of Aix is the place where the emperor ought to be 
crowned; yet the emperor Jose]^ was crowned at Augsburgh in 1690; 
Charles VI. at Francfort on the Main, in 1711 ; as well as Charles his 
successor, in 1742. By this Bull, the numjber of electors were fixed to 
seven ; yet this did not hinder the house of Bavaria from, obtaining that 
dignity in 1623, nor the house of Hanover in 1692. The number of electors 
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at TO^sent is nine, viz: — 1. Mentz. 2. Treves, 3. Cologne, 4. Bohenua, 
6. Bavaria, 6. Saxony, 7. Branaenbnrgh, 8. Palatine, 9. Bnmswick 
Lunenburg ; of this number, Mentz, Treyes, and Cologne, are archbishops. 
The emperor has no estates in quality of his prerogative, nor any revenua 
to support his dignity; and therefore they always choose one who haa 
dominions of his own. The throne may beoome vacant several ways ; as by 
death, resignation, as was done by Charles Y., and by deprivation, whicn 
happened to the emperor Wenceslaus. The power of tlie emperor oonsists 
in appointing a meetmgof the Diet, and other imperial asseniblies, as well 
as in dissolving them. He has a right to authorise their determmatioiis, 
and afterwards to put them in execution in his own name. He can confirm 
alliances and treaties which his predecessors have made for the good of the 
empire. He can create and confer high secular dignities ; such as King, 
Pnnce, Archduke, Duke, Marquis, Lan&rave, Count, and Baron. He can 
require an oath of fidelity from all the dectors, princes, and other members 
of the empire. He has the entire disposal of the states and principalities 
which devolve to the empire by forfeiture or otherwise, and he can instituts 
and confirm universities and academies. All this may be done from his 
sole authority ; but he must have the consent of the electors when he would 
alienate or mortgage anything belonging to the empire, or grant the 
privilege of coining money, or confiscate the goods and estates of rebels. 
The consent of all the states of the empire is necessary, when he would 
regulate anything relating to religion ; declare war in or out of tiie empire, 
impose subsidies or general contributions, raise troops, build new fortreaaea, 
put garrisons into old ones, make peace and alliances. But if the case 
IS very urgent, the consent of the elector is sufficient ; and he can, by 
his own auuiority, agree to a truce, or a suspension of arms. He may issue 
out admonitions, directions, and prohibitions in writing ; but these are not 
binding unless authorised by the Diet, and then they have ike force of a law. 

When the emperor is elected, he is obliged to certain restrictions of his 
power, in consequence of a capitulation made with the electors and states of 
the empire. It is a sort of contract, which he agrees to before he is declared 
emperor, and which he ratifies after his election. Wben there is no 
emperor, or he is absent, the king of the Romans acts in his stead ; but if 
there is no king of the Romans, it devolves to two vicars, — ^the elector of 
Saxony, and me elector Palatine. The former exercises his prerogative i 
in upper and lower Saxony ; as does the latter on the Rhine, Swabia, and i 
Franconia ; for these are the places where ike ancient laws of the Franks I 
were established. I 

The empire of Germany, in its present state, is only a part of those states i 
that were once under tiie dominion of Charlemagne. This prince was I 
possessed of France hj right of succession : he hacf conquered by force of 
arms all the cotmtries situated between the Baltic Sea and the Danube. He 
added to his empire the kingdom of Lombardy, the city of Rome and its 
territory, top;ether with the exarchate of Ravenna, which were almost the 
only possessions that remained in the West to the emperors of Constanti- 
nople. Those vast estates were at that time colled the empire of tlie West, 
being only a part of what the Roman emperors were formerly in possession 
of. In succeeding times, and particularly after the extinction of tlie race of 
Charlemagne, France was separated from fiie empire, and the Germans elected 
Otho the Great for their sovereign ; who apdn made the conquest of Rome and 
Italy, and reimited them to his dominions. At length, when the bloody 
disputes between the priesthood and the empire engaged the government 
from attending to the conduct of its vassals, several petty and ahnost 
independent sovereignties were erected under difierent pretences ; and the 
emperors being unable to repress their usurpations, were at last contented 
with a very precarious homage, and confirmed by their authority the 
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posaeflsionA of tiie nsoipen. Not oo&tented idth this, those who had acted 
thus -wrongfully, had iimuexioe enough to get their euoroaduuents oontinued 
by an hereditary sucoession. The emperors, at that time, had no other 
method of balancing the power of these vassals, which was firemiiently 
greater than their own, but b]p^ granting several lands to the church, and 
liberty to seyeral cities. Such is the true original of the power of the states 
which compose the German empire. However, the emperors have often 
testified inclinations to revive their aoeient rights, and have claimed dominion 
over Italy and Home. Bat soarody anv thuu^ now remains of tiiose posses* 
flions, but emnty titles without any real iuriadLotion. 

Several aumors have found a great dimculty in determining in what class 
of government that of the German empire ought to placed. In £eu;t, if we 
consider it as having at its head a prince to whom the estates of the empire 
are obliged to render homage, to swear fideli^ and obedience, and to receive 
from him the investiture of their fiefs, we shall be induced to regard the 
empire as a monarchical state. But, on the other hand, the emperor can be 
regarded onlv as the representative of the empire, since he has not even the 
power of maldnff laws : in the same manner, ne has no possessions annexed 
to his dignity ; he may grant the investiture of fie&, but he can upon no 
pretence recall this grant once made, without the consent of the empire ; 
besides, in speaking of the states, the emperor always calls them the vassals 
of us and the empire. 

K we consider tlie power and preroj^tives of tlie states, the part which 
they have in the legislation, and the privileges which each of them exert in 
their own proper dominions, we shall nave reason to consider the empire as 
an aristocratical state. Lastiy, we shall find in their Hans-towns democracy 
prevail, and they have voices at the Diet or council of the empire ; from aU. 
which we may conclude that the government of the empire is that of a mixed 
republic. 

Thuanus, in speaking of the German empire, remarks, that it is astonish- 
ing that so many powerful people, without beinff forced either by a fear of 
their neighbourmg nations or b^ necessity, ooiud ever concur in forming 
a state so powerful ; a state which has subsisted for so many ages, and c$ 
surprising strength, considering the weakness of the greatest part of the 
members which compose it. Thia observation, however, we must take tiie 
liberty to contradict ; for those people have never been united to form one 
state, but those subjects have rendered tliemselves independent who before 
were in subjection, still, however, preserving 'that degree of subordination 
which was consistent with their mutual safety. Interest keeps them togetiier, 
and this is surely a most prevailing consideration. 

It is not to be doubted but that tiie empire, composed as it is of several 
very powerful states, must be considered as a combination that deserves great 
respect from the other powers of Europe, provided that aU the members 
which compose it would concur in the common good of their country. But 
the state is subject to very great inconveniences ; the authority of uie head 
is not great enough to command obedience ; fear, distrust, and jealousy 
rei^ continually among the members ; none are willing to yield in the least to 
their neighbours ; the most serious and the most important afiairs with respect 
to the community, are often neglected for private disputes, for OTccedencies, 
and all the imaginary privileges of misplaced ambition. The frontiers 
are all ill guarded and ill fortifidl ; tiie troops of the empire are but few in 
number, and ill paid ; nor are there any public funds to supply these defects, as 
none are willing to contribute to them. The so much boasted liberty of the 
Germanic body is nothing more than the exercise of arbitrary j>ower whidi 
a small number of men happen to enjoy ; while the emperor is incapable of 
preventing them from oppressing the people, who are reckoned as nothing 
and used uke slaves, altnough we force of a nation consists in these alone; 
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Commeroe is subject jamoDg them to oontmnal exactions, from the multi- 
plicity of rights which are claimed by every power througb whose states Uie 
goods must be necessarily transported. This renders their fine and nayigable 
rivers almost useless. The tribunals of justice have but small salaries, and 
even these ill paid ; y^et, still worse, the number of judges is insufficient. In 
the Diets of the empire, their deliberations are carried on with the most 
insupportable tediousness, and render this government ridiculous to the 
nations around ; to whom the dilatory proceedings of Germany are alnKst 
grown into a proverb. This slowness is sufficiently described in me following 
Latin lines, which, though rough, are however replete with meaning : 

Frotestando coiiTenimaB Conclnsa rejicimas 

Conyeniendo competimns Et salutem patiis oonsideramiiB 

Competendo oonsulimns Fer oonailia Lenta, riolenta^ yinolenta. 
In oonfiuionfi ooncludimuB. 

From this epitome we may see that the interests of the reigning emperor 
are very different from those of the electing states, and that the present 
house of Austria have views very different from the good of the electors on 
the Diet in general. Let us then consider the interests of this House, and 
we shall fina them naturally fSall under the following heads ; in almost every 
one of which we shall find it at present acting contrary to its real interests, 
and laying a train which will, in the end, turn to its own destruction. Their 
first consideration should be, to preserve the im^rial digni^ in the feunily 
to which it is at present restorea ; as it is the interest of the prinoes ancL 
states of the empire, for preserving a bulwark against the infidels, a proper 
balance against the power of France, and the tranquillity of Germany, to 
place the imperial dignity in that family which shall regard the Turks with 
jealousy, France with envy, and the powers of Germany without any degree 
pi envy. The house of Austria, therefore, should have ever conspured with 
the views of her associates in empire, should have endeavoured to maintain 
the freedom and independence of the empire, together with the privileges 
<and immunities of all its members. This conduct idone could secure to that 
house the support of the empire upon all occasions ; which, though frt>m past 
experience politicians may possibly consider as a thing rather of show tiian 
of consequence, yet it mignt become of great efficacy and importance. For 
as the interests of the emperor and the empire in sound poUoy should be 
always the same, so if they •were constantly and firmly united, it is very 
evident that the Germanic body would always be an equal, if not an over- 
Inatcli for France, her natural foe, without the assistance of any other power 
whatever. A gentle and mild administration, therefore, without any for- 
midable i>reparatioiis that, by their nature, must seem intended only against 
the liberties of the constitution ; an administration that might serve to con- 
ciliate the hearts of the German princes, so as to bring them to feel just and 
warm sentiments of their own interest, would have been a most easy and 
expeditious means of inducing them to confide in, and pay a proper respect 
and duty to, the head of the empire. This would have aetached them mm. 
^France, and from every other foreign power ; none of which ever had, or ever 
can have, any influence over them, but from their roal or imaginary apprehen- 
sions of the power of the house of Austria, and its desire to reclaim privileges 
which time has confirmed others in the possession of. Had ^ese precautions 
been observed, the emperor might in time become one of the greatest and 
most formidable powers of Europe, that is, considered in a defensiye light, 
if attacked without reason or just provocation : and would therefore be revered 
by his neighbours instead of being dependent upon them, and be capable of 
protecting his allies, without ever falling under the necessity of seeking 
beyond tne limits of Germany for assistance. This opinion may be easily 
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supported, if we consider that the emperor, 'by his prerogative, has many 
opportunities to benefit and oblige most of the princes and states of the 
empire, and can always defend and protect them. This power, therefore, 
wisely and seasonably exerted, might suffice to bring about all that I allege 
might have been expected from it : 'but if we consider the present conduct of 
the emperor in this light, in what despicable circumstances of prudence will 
he appear ; his empire torn with factions ; his inveterate enemy, by assisting 
one part weakening both, and consequently in political estimation, growing 
itself stronger ; a part of the empire disgusted merely upon a religious 
account, and the balance of Europe grown an empty sound I 

The next point that claims our regard is the interest of the house of 
Austria as a member of the Germanic body. As to this, it is apparent that 
her power was, at the beginning of the present war, sufficiently great to 
be compatible with the interest of the other powers of the Germanic body, 
and that it cannot be for her advantage to endeavour to increase it at 
the expense of her neighbours ; which is, indeed, the sole thing which 
has hitnerto turned, or can at any time turn to her prejudice. Bad she 
remained satisfied with her possessions, and formed no designs upon the 
dominions of others, it is hignly probable that she would have found her 
neighbours disposed to live with her upon terms of friendship, amity, and 
xespcot. The house of Austria misplaced her ambition in attempting to grow 
greater by war : the commerce of her dominions ; the navigation of her rivers, 
and the cultivation of those immense barbarous countries that lie within her 
jurisdiction, would have given sufficient employment to any sovereign, and 
procured immense happiness to the people. Almost all her nereditary coun- 
tries are capable of great improvement ; the kingdom of Bohemia and the 
provinces that border on the Adriatic, more especially. Some of those nations 
that in the last and present war are famous for famishing her armies with 
irregulars, are known to have a great turn for trade, and, if properly encou- 
rag^, might render her more effectual services by the arts of peace, than 
by their valour in war. But that spirit, this &mily, ever destined to be the 
tools of the designing and the bi^ts of ill-directed zeal, have taken all 
opportunities to suppress. Those brave people want religious liberty ; for 
the house of Austria piques itself upon its attachment to the Popish faith, 
and has already persecuted those very inhabitants who, in her former wars, 
served as her strongest bulwark against the invasions of her enemies, and 
were the warmest Mends in her cause, and the cause of liberty. And yet 
for all this attachment to the court of Rome, her returns have been very few ; 
nay, she has upon all occasions, shown a manifest attachment to the house 
of Bourbon. Any relaxation in this kind, arising from Christian charity, 
sound policy, or the gratitude of the court of Vienna, would have wonderful 
effects ; for it would not fail of rendering all the countries under her obedience 
more populous, and consequently more rich and fruitful, than they are at 
present. Neither should this liberty of conscience have extendea to the 
Xiutherans and the reformed only, but also to the members of the Greek 
church, to the Moravians, and to every denomination of Christians. This 
would have drawn multitudes out of the Turkish dominions into those of 
Austria, and contributed at once to strengthen tiie empress and weaken her 
enemies. 

Our last consideration is the interest of the house of Austria with regard 
to the sovereignty of the Low Countries — a point of the greatest conse- 
quence to that family, as well as to the interest of Europe in general. It is 
by her being in possession of these provinces that she, in sound politics, 
should have contmued the natural and perpetual ally of the maritime 
powers, who had never faOed to show, upon all occasions, the utmost 
readiness to support her interest. By her being in possession of these 
countries, she was considered as a barrier between Holland and France, and 
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might have been said to be placed there as a ^afdian of the lib«rtieB of 
Europe. Had she myiolablT preserved those oountries, she eonld not £ul of 
preserving the affeotion of ner neighbours, or at least they would not have 
the imprudence to avow their enmity ; those were pledges of her lUUYersal 
respect, and amounted almost to universal empire Bhe had fatal experienee, 
by former distresses, of the dreadful consequences which followed the 
neglecting her frontiers on that side ; and all people imagined e^e would 
avoid like mistakes for the future. But the giving up the port of Ostend to 
be garrisoned by the French, without any other deposit for its restitiitioa 
but barely the promise of his most Christian Mi^esty, iras aaoh a fafaiBder in 
politics as cannot be weU reconciled even to common sense. Is it to be 
doubted that the French are so eager to place a garrison tiiere from 
interested motives ; or can a cahn spectator think, that tiiey who can &id 
pretexts to cover the most flagrant injustice, will not be able to furnish enough 
to keep possession of a garrison which unlocks the liberties of mankind, and 
which, while possessed, must continue them truly formidable to aU the 
powers of Europe ? The giving up this port was not only injustice to the 
Germanic body, but was betra3nng the trust of Europe. In her hands it 
was placed as the most sacred deposit; it was not so much given her to 
possess as to preserve, nor had she a right to alienate it without the 
universal consent of those powers from whom she received t^e investiture. 
Thus, in whatever light we regard the politics of the house of Austria, we 
shall And them destructive of its own interests, tending towards the 
aggrandisement of its enemies, and subversive of the general liberties of 
Europe. We shall find its politics without sagacity, its reasonings tinetxired 
with zeal, and its councils embarrassed by motions. The interests of the 
house of Austria had always been justly regarded as incompatible with each 
other : France had risen into opulence from the spoils of that familyy and 
they two were generally considered to poise the fates of Europe between 
them ; yet still some very whimsical circumstances attended this dissension. 
The family of Austria, the most bigoted votaries of Popery, and the most abject 
tools of superstition, was however the chief prop of the Protestant interest in 
Europe. The family of Bourbon, on the other hand, had saved the liberties 
of the Germanic body, and supported the freedom of its constitntion. While 
those two great powers were thus mutually employed in humbling each other, 
their counteraction had operated to salutary purposes ; but their struggles 
now ceasinff, and an inauspicious alliance taking place, the balance tiiat 
r^;idated their motion is lost, and till that can be recovered, their move- 
ments will only end in the loss of public liberty, bol^ civil and religious. 
This balance scarcely now continues to subsist ; or at least the present 
combination of interests bids fair to destroy it. 

The present emperor was raised to the oed of the most aufinist princess, 
and to the throne of the most au^fust empire in Europe, merely because he 
was so totally insignificant, ^at his acquiring them gave no jealousy to any 
power in the world. The specimens he gave of his temper and dispositioii, 
from the time of his marriage to that of his election, were such as could no 
way alarm any of his contemporaries. This, however, has been jooved by 
experience to be by no means a measure of the most refined policy. For a 
pnnce who had great interests of his own to pursue, with a proper spirit to 
support them, never woidd have been conducted by a weak woman, who at 
best was conducted by a priest. 

Gratitude was never one of the most shining jewels in the imperial crown, 
when worn by the family of Austria ; nor indeed nave the princes of that house 
ever been so much dis&iguished by their virtue and abilities, as they have 
been by their fortunes and dominions ; and perhaps there is not in all the 
experience of history, an instance of any other family where so many men 
reputed great have risen out of so little merit. Cunning, ambition, and a 
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oonjunoture of happy accidents, are all tiiat oould reoommeiid Charles the 
Fifth, liieir greatest hoast ; while a thousand despicable qualities, both civil and 
religious, contribute to torn his charaotsr into contempt, if not detestatiiMi. 
The present empress, in the early time of her life, bade fair to atone by her 
virtues for all that blind partiality which fortune had manifested for her 
family. Her youth, her beauty, her wrongs, her spirit, and her intrepidity 
rendered her the public care of England, and raised a compassion for her 
sufferings which sprung rather from motives of humanity than reasons of 
state. Our sovereign was employed in her cause, ana our best troops 
sacrificed in her defence. But there are certain situations of life in which 
the ruling passion is discovered, however disguised or concealed by circum- 
stances in the beginning. Unptovoked and un^epared, her imperial 
majesty therefore formed a design upon the house of ^randenburgh ; which, 
when carried to such a hei^t as to oe past all possibility of being disowned, 
was, by the caution of her adversary, first aetected and then defeated. 
Still, however, she had it in her power to make a tolerable retreat ; but far 
from that, she united herself witn her professed enemies, put all her most 
valuable possessions into their hands, and availing herself of the fluctuating 
councils of England, flattered herself to be able to disunite the Protestant 
power in Germany, by setting up its most redoubted defenders in opposition 
to each other. In this last measure, though she did not succeed to her 
wishes, yet, by a conjuncture of circumstances, she did not entirely want 
success. Yet, let us suppose this deluded woman at the summit of her 
wishes, gratifying private resentment, satiating her ecdesiastial advisers 
with P^testant blood ; let us suppose every power humbled so far as to own 
her sway— does she expect that the French will tamely resign what Ihey 
shall happen to conquer ? does she imagine that the Russians will not find 
some pretence for settling a colony in Qermany ? Thus, possessed of newly 
usurped and precarious privileges, will she be left in the midst of powerful 
enemies, who will undoubtedly reclaim something for fighting her battles ; 
nor will they sacrifice millions of their countrymen for the empty glorjr of 
succouring an ally, whom they still must regard with the rancour of ill- 
cemented friendship ! Nothing can be more certain than that France could 
show no reason for invading Hanover, but in order to execute the imperial 
commissions, and those sentences which the forms of the Germanic con-* 
stitution prescribe against those princes who fall under the displeasure of 
the house of Austria. The electoiate of Hanover was so far from afibrding 
any pretence for attacking it, that it was offered a neutrality, the conditions 
of which were both shameful and dangerous ; but they were such as many 
powerful princes of the empire have, without any imputation, been obliged 
to submit to, when prescril^ either by the French or Austrians, as either 
happened to prevail. But nothing surely could have been more ill-judged 
than to make France execute the imperial decrees ; this was adding strength 
to the enemy, in that part where he chose that strength should be exerted. 

As the conduct of the German princes in the present war is so blended 
with one another that they do not admit of separate considerations, the end 
of this sketch will be best answered by oomprehending them under one view. 
The elector of Saxony lay under the greatest obligations to the generosity of 
his Prussian majesty, wno but some years before was master of his capital. 
But that prince was governed by a wife warmly attached to the house of 
Austria, and a favourite, who was a bigot to the mischievous politics of 
Machiavel. I call Count Bruhl a favourite rather than a minister ; because 
some abilities are required in the latter capacity, and we know of none he 
ever discovered either in the field or the cabinet. In his master's court and 
in his own palaces he shone with a prodigality that the electoral revenues, 
large as they are, could not supply ; which mignt be one of the true reasons 
why his master} contrary to all sound politics, wa« brought into the schemes 
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of the oourts of Yienna and FeteTsbnrg against his Prussian neighbour. It 
is true the situation of Saxony, and the weight which that elector was 
supposed to have in Poland, rendered this operation extremely oonyenient 
ana advantageous for her imperial majesty's designB. His Prussian majesty 
foresaw this ; he knew how much depended iipon the success of the &nt 
blow, and that the Poles would be determined by tha^ event. The Poles 
possess a large extended country, without any army to defend their frontiers. 
Neutrality is their chief aim ; their interest is to have the forces of their 
neighbours so balanced, that neither party may force them &om their 
scheme of siding with neither. Had the Prussian monarch waited until his 
enemies had an opportunity of putting their designs into executioii, the 
Poles must infallibly have been forced into the league ; but so formidable a 
jimction the prudent monarch of Prussia knew how to prevent. His pre- 
parations, his march, his progress, and his success were all equally rapid. 
The Saxons, enervated by two successive luxurious reigns, oomd not stand 
the terrible array of so formidable a power. The victor, though in pooiesaion 
of the whole of the electorate of Saxony, did not, however, make either an 
impotent or insolent use of his advantages ; and thouc:h he still retains it as 
a deposit for the expenses which the elector's unguarded conduct had foroed 
him upon, yet the contributions he has exacted of the inhabitants amount 
not to one-half of the sums they were obliged to pay to their natural 
sovereign — ^perha^s i^e only instance in history, in wnich a conquered 
nation found their reli^on protected, their taxes diminished, and their 
liberties extended, by being overcome. 

From what has been said of the German empire it will no longer appear 
extraordinary that the empress oueen was able to make no better stand 
against the power which she was long preparing to attack, but who at last 
put himself into the %ht of an aggressor. She was possessed of laree 
funds, her armies headed by able generals, and her councils directed by able 
politicians. But, what are these advantages to a power that wants 
economy ? She has the art, in one rejoicing night, to dissipate sums that 
would serve to subsist a small army. The news of a defeat served only to 
make a night of festivity at her court ; and the cries of her subjects for 
redress were drowned in me symphonies of music, or the shouts of riotous 
entertainments. The funds appropriated for her military operations were 
mortgaged to devouring commissaries, the sons either oi extortion or 
parade ; and the lucky stand she did make, was mostly owing to the affection 
of the grandees for her person and family. 

The battle of Colin, which his Prussian majesty lost, led both the court 
of Vienna and that of Versailles into a fatal error. Unacouainted as they 
were with the sentiments and resolution of a great hero fijgntin^ in his own 
person and for his own interests, they determined to give mm no other 
concessions but what he must receive in the character of a suppliant. We 
are not to suppose the king of Prussia one of those unconsidering heroes 
who know no oifference in junctures, or Ihat he would at tbat time have 
refused a fair and honourable accommodation ; but he knew that any 
other was worse than none. The convention entered into bv the Hano- 
verians served to increase the insolence of his enemies. Tne queen of 
Hungary would offer no terms without the advice of France ; and France 
found it her interest to offer no tetms at all. 

We need add very little to what has been already observed, to con- 
vince the intelligent reader that, should the four great crowns now in 
alliance succeed, a new system of power and property must take place 
in Europe. This is not only obvious to common sense, but demonstrable 
by notorious proofs. Not only the dominions of Prussia, but those of 
Hanover are to be wrested from their former possessors and shared between 
the invaders, particularly France and Austria; while the other two 
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powers of the aUiance are to be contented with what they can secure for 
themselves. 

This view of the Austrian schemes, would, however, be very imperfect, 
did we here omit laving before the reader one observation ; namely, that as 
it is by no means the interest of this house that the princes of the empire 
shoula be too powerful, so the figure she now makes is owing to the great- 
ness of those very powers she now endeavours to suppress ; not to r^uce, 
but to ruin. Systems of power are no other than combinations of interests ; 
and 6very fluctuation of interests produces an alteration of system. He who 
some years ago should have heard of the present system, would have 
thought it incredible, and would never have conceivea that the elector of 
Hanover and the house of Austria would have embraced separate interests, 
and acted in contradiction to all their former maxims. Leonid, the grand- 
father of the present queen of Hungary, the most bigoted pnnce of his age, 
joined heartily in every measure that could aggrandize the house of 
Hanover ; because he thereby secured his interest in England. His two 
sons, except in a few unnatural starts, followed the same maxims for the 
same reason ; but France has had address enough to suppress the natural 
jealousy of her ancient rival, and now the object of its terror is changed. 
Germany is now truly destroying itself, and reels all the miseries of a civil 
war, without expecting a change for the better ; which is generally the 
effect of intestine commotions. 



Chaptkk V. — Of the TJkitkd Pbovutoes. 

We now take our leave of Germany and proceed to the United Provinces ; 
but in reality provinces united only m name. Perhaps their im{K)rtance in 
the government of the European republic is now nothing : their spirit is 
lost, or directed into wrong channels ; their councils are factious or direct 
wrong operations ; they let individuals batten on the spoils of their consti- 
tution ; with, all the leebleness of luxury, they indulge all the vanity of 
unperforming threats and inactive resentment. France is not only now 
their neighbour but their. master, prepared to pour in its myriads upon their 
little spot of ground, once saved from the sea, and now in danger of as 
formidable a deluge. No longer do we see there the industrious citizen 
planning schemes to defend his own liberty and the liberty of Europe, but 
the servile money-meditating miser, who desires riches to dissipate in 
luxury, and whose luxuries make him needy. All the spirited memorials 
presented them on the part of Great Britain to vindicate her honour and 
their own ; aU the warm remonstrances made them by their best patriots, 
have produced nothing but new cause for discontent and faction, and fresh, 
instances of a selfish spirit and a desire of beiag slaves. What shall we 
think of such a people ? or shall we give up their case as desperate P By no 
means ! Calamity may again reduce them to their pristine virtue ; and as 
here light follows darluiess, their potent neighbour will not be long ere he 
gives Siem reason to summon all their constancy and all their courage. 
Their beautiful palaces, gav equipages, and all tne gilded trappings that 
adorn inventive luxury, will only serve to invite the invader ; for never 
did history furnish a single instance of a country very wealthy and very 
weak, that was not at last the prey of its more potent ana poorer neighbours. 
But still I say, their calamity maj bring them to an exertion of their 
former virtue ; for in no country is that political maxim more likely to 
take place — that dominion is to be maintained by the same arts with which 
it was acquired. Like the old Romans, they owed their rise to oppression ;. 
and when the like circumstanoes returned, they had recourse to the sama 
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xneainire, which was the eleotion of a Stadtholder, and which saved them as 
effectually as that of a Dictator did the Romans. Bat the wanton exercise 
of the measure defeated its ends in both countries. While the Dutch had 
recourse to it only in times of extremity, it always answered the purposes 
expected from it ; but as that distress was always brought upon them W 
the prevalence of French councils or arms in their country, there has stiu 
been a perpetual opposition between the people and their natural goreni* 
ment, ^^cn is republican. The members who compose the body of thte 
legislature, and wno consider themselves as distinct from the people (the 
never-failing consequence of riches long continued in the same lamily), 
succeeding to their magistracies by a kind of neyer-foiling rotation, hare 
ever been fond of the protection ox France. The maxims of tiie De Witts, 
who were the first who may be properly said to have rendered the ^vem- 
ment of the United Provinces aristocratical, rivetted this principle in their 
government. On the other hand, the common people ever lean to the funily 
of Orange and a StadtholdersMp ; since by that means tiieir liberties irere 
first secured. The critical rise of William III. to that high offioe was 
effected by a violent convulsion in their state, and it long operated to 
salutary purposes for public liberty. The accession of the royal dignity to 
that of Stadtholder, his unabatinf zeal against France, and the sincere love 
he ever bore his country, renderea him the darling of that people. He bent 
all the subordinate branches of their government to the ply of his own 
fSetvourite passion, which was the hatredof France ; and he chanced to be 
happy in tne choice of his creatures, for his spirit remained in that republic 
for some years after he was dead. The magistracy of Holland soon, how- 
ever, resumed their ancient principles. 

The superiority which the Duke of Marlborough obtained amongst tfaem 
upon the death of King WiUiam was only apparent, and was in rrality 
balanced by D' Albuquerque, and the other leading meml 
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who were very well pleased that France was diminished in power, bat 
invariably opposed all measures for carrying the war into the vitals of France, as 
the Duke oi Marlborough and the other allies had one year actually projected. 
Had not the English, therefore, at this time, the utmost reason, upon any 
terms, for concluding a peace? The Dutch, it is certain, had infinite 
advantages through me continuance of that war ; -and though they opposed 
a peace, it was only to prolong the benefits they reaped from war ; for 
certain it is, they have ever appeared desirous of involving England in 
quarrels, without sharing t^e aanger themselves. Their merchants look 
upon those of England as rivals in trade, and consider war as the proper 
interval in which they may step in and monopolize the whole. But tboojerb 
immediate profit may be me consequence oi such politics, their posterity 
will severely feel their defects ; they will find England strong at sea, and 
capable of giving laws to the ocean, merely from a long habitude of war. 

jBut to proceed : King George the First and his friends continued to have 
a strong party in their government, which balanced the party that was ever 
in the French interest ; and by this means the republic, though it made no 
acquisition in strength, lost but little of its former vigour, until the year 
1726, when they began to lean entirely to the French interests; some 
through fondness and others through fear. The residence of Van Hoey, a 
man weak by nature, rendered more so by age, who was their ambassador 
in France, gave Cardinal Fleury an opportunity of bringing the great 
members of meir government bacx to the French principles, which had been 
long sown in their republic. Still, however, the people had courage sufficient 
to thwart their governors, or at least to intimidate them from pursuing 
any measures avowedly in favour of France. The marriage of the Prince 
of Orange with the elaest Princess of England, still further contributed to 
suppress the French faction, and gave the republic once more an opportunity 
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of resmning its former lustre. In the late war against France, they were 
brought with the utmost difficulty to take a part ; but their visible back- 
wajr£ie88 in that war, to call it by no harsher a term, proved that the spirit of 
their government was averse to it. The people, among whom a love of 
oount^ and the honour of their ancestors is always last remaining, plainly 
saw the treadiery of their governors to the common cause, and were resolved 
once more to have recourse to a dictator, and the late Prince of Orange was 
elected Stadtholder. We shall not enter into any disquisition whether this 
creation was made at that period of distress that would justifv it in point of 
sound policy ; but his death, that happened soon after, blasted all the hopes 
the puoUc had conceived of his virtues, which were undoubtedly as great as 
any that ever had existed in that family. The minority that succeeded, 
notwithstanding all the wise provisions made by the late princess, notwith- 
standing her virtues and abilities, has been of infinite prejudice to the cause 
of liberty in that country ; and now the French party nave got a complete 
victory, and seem to dictate every measure whicn is pretended to be enacted 
for public safety. This unfortunate commonwealth has already tamely 
submitted to the indignities of France; it has remonstrated against the 
encroadiments of England ; and has shown its weakness by its incapaci^ of 
redress. What, then, will be its fate when France has time to breathe from 
her present wars ? Every slight pretence will be caught in order to pick a 
quarrel ; for it is natural for mankind to desire fighting when they are sure 
to be conquerors. To whom, in such circumstances, can the Dutch fiy for 
support ? Ei^land is irretrievablv alienated from her interests ; and even 
though the pofiticians of Engl an a should be desirous of saving her from 
ruin, yet tne people, who form a large part in our legislature, would 
dissent. In ^ort, they must be left to themselves to feel all the miseries 
of present al&veiy, with the painful aggravation of a consciousness of former 
freedom. 

Ghjuptsk VI. — Of Spaih. 

Spaut is the next country which deserves our notice ; between which and 
England, such a correspondence subsists as will render it very prejudicial 
for either to be an enemy to the other. Spain, by nature and interest, is 
more closely connected with England than any other country whatsoever ; 
however the disparity of religion, inclination, and manners may have 
interrupted the good understanding between them, which policy pomts out 
to both. The first connection which Ei^land had with Spain, in a com- 
mercial way, was through tiie Dukes of Burgundy, who were at the ' same 
time kings of Spain. ThiB was in the reign of our Henry the VII., when 
the treaty which has been called since by the name of the '* S^^" ^^^ ^^ 
" golden treaty was entered into between the two courts. The provisions 
of that treaty secured to the Spaniards all the advantages of their American 
commerce as it then stood. Queen Elizabeth was by no means satisfied that 
it extended to an absolute exclusion of the English from trading in those 
ports, especially in those dominions that had been acquired by the Spaniards 
in tlie intermeoiato time ; nor could she ever be brought to give up to the 
Spaniards that exclusive right of navigation to and fix)m their own colonies, 
wnich they have ever since considered as so capital a point. Sir Robert 
Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, who negotiated the definitive treaty with Snain, at 
London, in the reign of James I., found great difficulties on this hcaa. The 
nation was in great hopes that a person instructed as he had been by Queen 
Elizabeth, would have followed her maxims, and would have either acquired 
some new privileges for the English in that navigation, or at least have left 
the matter open ; in which case they did not doubt of being able to make 
their party good against the Spaniards, But James being at all events 
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resolved upon a peace witii Spain, gave np to her the ezdasiTe right of 
trading to her own colonies, in the same manner as had heen practised till 
that time. Salisbury, who greatly dreaded an impeachment on this head, 
exulted in getting the matter settled in these indefinite terms ; and to sar 
truth, they leffc the English traders pretty much at liberty to make what 
constructions they pleased on the words of the treaty ; since there were few 
places in Spanish America to which they had not traded. 

Matters between Spain and England remained in this situation till, br 
the peace of Munster in 1648, Spain re-asserted her exclusive right of trwie 
and navigation to and from her American colonies, with all the other powers 
of Europe, excepting England, who had no plenipotentiary' at thoee oonfc- 
rences. Cromwell, who always had flattei^ hunself with the hopes o{ 
being one day master of Spanish America, availed himself of England being 
left out of that treaty, and strenuously insisted upon the privilege the 
English had to trade to the Spanish colonies. The Spaniards, who feared 
Cromwell more than they hated him, made him very extraordinary offers, 
if he would give up his claim, which they said was absolutely inconsistent 
with the very first principles of their monarchy ; adding, in their peculiar 
manner of speaking, that the exclusive right to trade to tbeir own colonies 
was one of the eyes of Spain, as the Inquisition was the other. Cromwell, 
however, obstinately insisted upon it, and several proposals were offered 
Spain, desiring peculiar privileges for the English all over Spanish America. 
Tnere is some reason to think that Cromwell, had he lived, would have been 
able to effect this design, by making himself a moderator between France 
and Spain ; and thus, while both were weakened by mutual animosity, he 
might have obtained from either, through threats or from friendship', the 
concessions he so much desired. Charles II. was somewhat inclined to 
revive the claims of England ; but it was now begun to be perceived, that 
France was growing potent from the downfall of the Spanish power, and 
England judiciously interposed, in order to save Spain from ruin. This 
monarch, however, concluded two formal treaties with Spain ; one in the 
year 1667, relating to the Spanish European trade ; the other in the year 
1670, relative to our trade in America. This treaty has been couchea in 
terms so ambiguous, that upon its interpretation botn courts have been at 
variance almost ever since. The subject is of such importance to both 
crowns that neither are willing to concede, and even the indefinite treaty of 
Aix La Chapelle has left it to future discussion. The part which the crown 
of Spain has acted in the present war has been wise, honest, and greatly to 
the advantage of both nations. A war with Spain may enrich individuals 
in Britain, but can never be of public utility ; nay, it must be of the most 
terrible national consequences ; as the marine of Spain, if acting vigorously 
in conjunction with that of France, might form a fleet that woiud endanger 
the empire of the seas to England. 

Upon a review of what has been said, if England considers its successes in 
the present war, she will have the utmost reason to exult ; but if the 
situation of the other states of Europe, she must feel all the terrors of painful 
apprehension. Such leagues, formed of the greatest and the most ambitious 
powers, look with the most inauspicious aspect ojjl the liberties of Europe ; 
and even allowing the smaU power opposed to such a combination ever so 
victorious, yet his own victories will in the end undo him. Like a sword 
long employed, he will be at last worn out ; and glory oloue can be the only 
advantage ne may acquire. A prospect so gloomy cannot but fill the mind 
with sadness : no courage can resist multitudes, no prudence can ward off 
fortuitous events, and no virtue can secure its possessor frx)m ruin. Glory, 
respect, and honour, are only the rewards of a few ; and, though a hero 
should possess them in the most unbounded degree, still may the people be 
unhappy. After an expenditure of the most exorbitant Bums of money ; 
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after a bieacli of every tie that can oblige mankind ; after an efituion of 
blood that aoaroely any other period can equal ; after all the calamities, 
burnings, rapes, and desolations of war ; — ^if after so frightful a picture of 
the present a^, every power would sit down and be contented with the 
same state wmch they enjoyed before the war, how happy might Europe 
stiU be I But this we can nordly expect, while ambition on one hand and 
obstinacy on the other, prevent any accommodation ; while every victory, 
instead of procuring overtures of peace, only gives spirits to prolong the war. 
While rapacious nunisters find their account in prolonging, ibid the deluded 
people find glory in continuing war, what hopes can mankind have once 
more to repose in tranquillity ; to talk again over the dangers of war, with 
all the pleasing satisfaction that past dangers will afford ; to cultivate the 
arts of peace, and leave to posterity the truly valuable possession of newly 
invented arts, sciences carried nearer to truth, and a constitution nicely 
regulated by aU the caution of political wisdom ! 



PREFACE.^ 

— ♦ — 

This is an attempt to separate what is substantial and material, from 
what is circumstantial and useless in history. That of the late war forms 
the brightest period of any in the British annals, and the author has 
endeavoured to do it justice by the manner in which he has recorded the 
several transactions, and the impartiality he has observed. 

As to the first, it is matter of opinion, and he must stand or fall by the 
judgment of his readers. His own intention acquits him of every charge 
with regard to the latter. He is sensible that, in many passages, he has 
the prepossessions of party to encounter ; and the same must have been his 
fate naa he adopted oifferent opinions. He disclaims all svstems in politics, 
and has been guided in his narrative b^ matters of fact only. In his reflec- 
tions and conjectures, where his own lights faOed him, he had recourse to 
those who were capable of giving him information ; and he has the satis- 
faction to believe, that when the prejudices of party are buried with their 
authors, the following pages, whatever defects they ma^ have in point of 
composition, will be acquitted of every imputation of partiality ; as rational 
entertainment and undeviating candour has been his only object. 



PREFACE AND FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION, TO THE STUDY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 



THB PEEFACE.* 

Of all the studies which have employed the industrious or amused the 
idle, perhaps Natural Histoiy deserves the preference. Other sciences 
genersuly determine in doubt, or rest in bare speculation ; but here every 

> To "The Martial Reriew ; or, A General Histoiy of the Late War." 12mo. 1768. 

' To " A New and Aocnrate System of Natural Histoiy, &c., by R. Brookes, M.D., 
Author of the Gfeneral Practice of Physic. In six volames. London : Printed for 
J. Newbery, at the Bible and Sun, in St. Paul's Churchyard. 1768." 

Mr. Murray possesses one of Goldsmith's original receipts for a payment from 
Newbery on aoooant of the Pre&ee and Introdociion. 
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0tep is marked with, oeitainty; and, while a descriptioiL <^ the objectB 
around us teaches to supply our wants, it satisfies our curiosity. 

The multitude of nature s productions, however, seems at first to hewilder 
the inquirer, rather than excite his attention ; the various wonders of the 
animal, vegetable, or mineral world, seem to exceed all power of oomouta- 
tion, and the science appears barren from its amazing fertility. But a 
nearer acquaintance with this study, by giving method to our researchea, 
points out a similitude in many obiects which at first appeared different ; 
the mind by degrees rises to consider the things before it in general lights, 
till at length it finds nature, in almost every instance, acting with het 
usual simpUcity. 

Among the number of philosophers who, undaunted by their supposed 
variety, nave attempted to give a description of the productions of nature, 
AJ^totle deserves the first place. This e^eat philosopher was furnished, bv 
his pupil Alexander, with all that the tnen known world could produce to 
complete his design. By such parts of his work as have escaped the wreck 
of time, it appears that he unaerstood nature more clearly, and in a more 
comprehensive maimer, than even the present age, enlightened as it is witii 
so many later discoveries, can boast. His design appears vast, and his 
knowleoge extensive ; he only considers things in general lights, and leaver 
every subiect when it becomes too minute or remote to be useful. In Ui 
History of Animals, he first describes man, and makes him a standard witli 
which to compare the deviations in every more imperfect kind that is to 
follow. But if he has excelled in the history of each, he, together wilh 
Pliny and Theophrastus, have failed in the exactness of their dcscriptioos 
There are many creatures described by those naturalists of antiquity, which 
are so imperfectly characterised, that it is impossible to teU to what animal 
now subsisting; we can refer the description. This is an unpardonabk 
neglect, and alone sufficient to depreciate their merits ; but their credulitr, 
and the mutilations they have suffered by time, have rendered them still 
less useful, and justify each subsequent attempt to improve what they have 
left behind. 

The most laborious, as well as the most voluminous naturalist among the 
modems, is Aldrovandus. He was furnished with every requisite fur 
making an extensive body of natural history. He was learned and rich, 
and during the course of a long life, indefatij^ble and accurate. But his 
works are insupportably tedioiis and disgustmg; filled with unnecessary 
quotations and unimportant digressions. Whatever learning he had he vv 
willing should be known, and, unwearied himself, he supposed his reader> 
could never tire : in short, he appears an useful assistant to those who woald 
compile a body of natural history, but is utterly unsuited to such as only 
wish to read it with profit and delight. 

. Gesner and Johnson, willing to abridge the voluminous productions of 
AJdrovandus, have attempted to reduce natural histoir into method, but 
their efforts have been so incomplete as scarcely to deserve mentioning. 
Their attempts were improved upon, some time after, by Mr. Ray, whoa? 
method we nave adopted in the histoiy of quadrupeds, birds, and fishc^ 
which is to follow. iNo systematical writer has been more happy than he in 
reducing natural history into a form, at once the shortest, yet most compre- 
hensive. 

The subsequent attempts of Mr. Elein and linnsBus, it is true, have hai 
their admirers, but, as all methods of classing the productions of nature an' 
calculated merely to ease the memory and enlighten the mind, that writer 
who answers such ends with brevity and perspicuity is most worthy of 
regard. And in this respect, Mr. Ray undoubtedly remains still without a 
rival : he was sensible that no accurate idea could be formed finom a merv 
distribution of animals in particular classes ; he has therefore ranged then 
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according to their most obviouB qualities ; and, oontent with breidty in his 
distribution, has employed accuracy only in the particular description of 
every animal. This intentional inaccuracy only in the general system of 
Ra;^, Klein and Linnasus have undertaken to amend ; and thus by multi- 
plying divisions, instead of impressing the mind with distinct ideas, they 
only serve to confound it, making the language of the science more difioult 
than even the science itself. 

All order whatsoever is to be used for the sake of brevity and perspicuity : 
we have therefore followed that of Mr. Kay in preference to the rest, whose 
method of classing animals, though not so accurate, perhaps, is vet more 
obvious, and being shorter, is more easily remembered. In nis lifetime he 
published his ** Synonsis Methodica Quadrupedum et Serpentini Generis," 
and, after his death tkere came out a posthumous work under the care of 
Dr. Derham, which, as the title-paffe informs us, was revised and perfected 
before his death. Both the one and the other have their merits ; but as he 
wrote eurrmte calamoy for subsistence, they are consequently replete with 
errors, and though his manner of treating natural history be preferable to 
that of all others, yet there was still room for a new work, tnat might at 
once retain his excellencies, and supply his deficiencies. 

As to the natural history of Insects, it has not been so long or so greatlj 
cultivated as other parts of this science. Our own countryman Moufett is 
the first of any note that I have met with who has treated this subject with 
success. However, it was not tiU lately that it was reduced to a re^ar 
system, which might be, in a great measure, owing to the seeming insigni- 
ficancy of the animals themselves, even though they were always looked 
upon as of great use in medicine ; and upon mat account only have been 
taken notice of by many medical writers. Thus Dioscorides lias treated of 
their use in physio ; ana it must be owned, some of them have been weU 
worth observation on this account. There were not wanting also those who 
long since had thoughts of reducing this kind of knowlec^ to a regular 
form ; among whom was Mr. Ray, who was discouraged by the difficulty 
attending it: this study has been pursued of late, however, with dili^noe 
and success. Reaumur and Swammerdam have principally distinguished 
themselves on this account ; and their respective treatises plainly show that 
they did not spend their labour in vain. Since their time, several authors 
have published their systems, among whom is LinnsBUS, whose method 
being ^nerally esteemea, I have thought proper to adopt. He has classed 
them m a v^ regular manner, tiiough he says but uttle of the insects 
themselves. However, I have endeavoured to supply that defect from other 
parts of his works, and from other authors who nave written upon this 
subject ; by which means, it is hoped, the curiosity of such as delight in 
these studies will be in some measure satisfied. Such of them as have been 
more ^nerally admired, have been longest insisted upon, and particularly 
caterpillars and butterflies, relative to which, perhaps, tiliere is the largest 
catalogue that has ever appeared in the English language. 

Mr. Edwards and Mr. bufibn, one in the Histoir of Birds, the other of 
Quadrupeds, have undoubtedly deserved highly of the public, as far as their 
labours nave extended; but as they have nitherto cultivated but a small 
part in the wide field of natural mstory, a comprehensive system in this 
most pleasing science has been hitherto wanting. Nor is it a little surprising, 
when every other branch of literature has been of late cultivated with so 
much success among us, how this most interesting department diould have 
been neglected. It has been long obvious that Aristotle was incomplete, 
and Pliny credulous; Aldrovandus too prolix, and Lumeeus too short, to 
afiTord the proper entertainment; yet we have had no attempts to supply 
their defects, or to give a history of nature at once complete and concise, 
calculated at once to please and improve. 

co2 
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How £ar the autiior of the present performance has obviated the wants of 
the public in tiiese respects, is left to the world to determine ; tiiis much, 
however, he iaay without vanity assert, that whether the system here pre- 
sented be approved or not, he nas left the science in a better state than hd 
found it. He has consulted every author whom he imagined might give 
him new and authentic information, and painfully searched through heaps 
of lumber to detect falsehood ; so that many parts of the following work 
have exhausted much labour in the execution, though they may discover 
little to the superficial observer. 

Nor have 1 neglected any opportunity that offered of conversing upon 
these subjects with travellers, upon whose judgments and veracity 1 could 
rely. Ttus comparing accurate narrations with what has been already 
written, and following either, as the circumstances or credibility of tha 
witness led me to believe. But I have one advantage over almost all former 
naturalists ; namely, that of having visited a variety of countries myself, 
and examined the productions of each upon the spot. Whatever America 
or the known parts of Africa have produced to excite curiosity, has been 
carefaUy observed by me, and compared with the accounts of others. By 
this I have made some improvements, that will appear in their place, and have 
been less liable to be imposed upon by the hearsay relations of credulity. 

A complete, cheap, and commodious body of natural history bein^ wanted 
in our language, it was these advantages which prompted me to this under- 
taJdng. Such, therefore, as choose to range in the delightM fields of 
nature, will, I flatter myself, here find a proper giiide ; and itkoae who have 
a design to furnish a cabinet, will find copious instructions. With one of 
these volumes in his hand, a spectator may go through the largest museum, 
the British not excepted, see nature through all her varieties, and oompaie 
her usual operations with those wanton productions, in which she seems to 
sport with human sagacity. I have been sparing, however, in the descrip- 
tion of the deviations from the usual course of production ; first, because 
such are almost infinite, and the natural historian who should spend his 
time in describing deformed nature, would be as absurd as the statuary 
who should fix upon a deformed man from whom to take his model of 
perfection. 

But I would not raise expectations in the reader which it may not be in 
my power to satisfy : he who takes up a book of science must not expect to 
acquire knowledge at the same easv rate that a reader of romance does 
entertainment. On tiie contrary, all sciences, and natural history among 
the rest, have a language and a maimer of treatment peculiar to themselves ; 
and he who attempts to dress them in borrowed or foreign ornaments, is 
every whit as uselessly employed as the German apothecarv we are told of, 
who turned the whole dispensatory into verse. It will be sufficient for me, if 
the following system is round as pleasing as the nature of the subject will 
bear ; neither obscured by unnecessary ostentation of science, nor lengthened 
out by an affected eagerness after needless embellishment. 

The description of every object will be found as clear and concise as 
possible, the design not being to amuse the ear with well-turned periods, cr 
the imagination with borrowed ornaments, but to impress the mind with tte 
simplest views of nature. To answer this end more distinctly, a picture of 
such animals is given as we are least acquainted with. All that is intended 
by this is, onlv to guide the inquirer with more certainty to tiie object itself, 
as it is to be fcund in nature. I never would advise a student to apply to 
any science, either anatomy, physic, or natural history, by looking on 
pictures only ; they may serve to direct him more reamly to the objects 
intended, but he must by no means suppose himself possessed of adequate 
and distinct ideas, till he has viewed the things themselves, and not their 
representations. 
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Copper-plates, therefore, moderately well done, answer the learner's 
purpose every whit as well as those which cannot he purchased but at a 
vast expense : they serve to g^de us to the archetypes of nature, and this 
is all that the finest picture should be permitted to do ; for nature herself 
ought always to be examined by the learner before he has done. 



nrrBODucTioN, etc. 

Part I. — Of Quadrxjpkds in Qshiral, ard thrir Wat op Litihg. 

When we turn our eyes to that variety of beings endued with life, 
which share with us the globe we inhabit, we shall find that Quadrupeds 
demand the foremost place. The similitude between the structure of uieir 
bodies and our own ; tnose instincts which they seem to enjoy in a superior 
degree to the other classes that live in air or water ; their constant services 
to man, or the unceasing enmity they bear him, all render them the fore- 
most oljects of his curiosity, the most interesting part of animated nature. 

In the first a^s of the world it is probable, that all living creatures were 
nearer an equality than at present. Man, while yet savage himself, was 
but ill-qualified to civilise the forest. While yet xuiked, imarmed, and 
without shelter, every wild beast was a formidable rival, and the destruction 
of such was the first employment of heroes. But when he began to multiply, 
and arts to accumulate, ne soon cleared the plains of its brute inhabitants ; 
he soon established an empire over all the oraers of animated nature : a part 
was taken under lus protection and care, while the rest found a precarious 
re^ge in the burning desert of the howling wilderness. 

The most obvious and simnle division, therefore, of Quadrupeds, is into the 
domestic and savage : by domestic I mean, such as man nas taken into 
friendship, or reduced to obedience ; by the sava^, those who still preserve 
their natural independence and ferocify ; who either oppose force by force, 
or find safety in swiftness or cunning. 

The savage animal preserves at once his liberty and instinct, but man 
seems to have changed the ver^ nature of domestic animals by cultivation 
and oare. A domestic animal is a slave, which has few other desires, but 
those which man is willing to grant it. Humble, patient, resigned, and 
attentive, it fills up the duties assigned ; ready for latx)ur, and content with 
subsistence. 

But not only its native liberty, its very figure is changed by the arts and 
industry of man : what an immense variety in the ordixiary race of dogs, or 
horses ; what a difference between the large English mastiff and the small 
Spanish lap-dog; yet the whole has been effected by the nature of the 
omnate and food, seconded by the industry of man, in continuing the 
species without mixture. • 

As in external figure the^ bear evident marks of human cultivation, so 
is there also some difference in the internal structure of their bodies. The 
stomach of the domestic animal is not usually so large : for such receiving 
food at certain and expected intervals, and that but by little at a time, this 
intestine seem| to contract to its contents, and fits the animal for the life it 
is obliged to lead. 

Thus we, in some measure, see nature under a continual constraint, in 
those creatures we have taught to live about us ; but it is otherwise when 
we come to examine the savage tenants of the forest or the wilderness ; there 
every sj^ies preserves its characteristic form, and is strongly imprest with 
the instlnots and appetites of nature. The more remote from the tyranny of 
mankind, the greater seems their sagacity : the beavers, in those distant 
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Bolitades where men have rarely past, exert all the arts of architects and 
citizens ; they build neater habitations than even the rational inhabitants of 
those countries can show, and obey a more regular discipline than ever miui 
could boast ; but as soon as man intrudes upon their society, their spicit 
of industry and wisdom ceases ; they no longer exert their social arta^ but 
become patient and dull, as i£ to fit them for a state of servitude. 

But not only their industry but their courage also is repressed by the 
yicinity of man. The lion of the deserts of Nubia, that has been only 
taught to measure his stren^^ with weaker animals, and accustomed to 
conquer, is possessed of amazing courage ; instead of avoiding man, as other 
animals are found to do, he attacks whole caravans crossing tne desert, and, 
when overpowered, retires still facing the enemy. But the lion of Morocco, 
which is a more populous country, seems to ad^nowledge a superiority, asd 
is even scared away by the cries of women and children. , 

Wherever man approaches, the savage beasts retire ; and it is thought> 
not without some snare of reason, that many species of animals had once 
birth, which are now totally extinct. The eUc, for instance, which we are 
certain was once a native of Europe, is now no longer, except in Canada. 
Those monstrous bones of the mammoth, as the Siberians call an animal 
which must have been at least four times as big as the elephant, which are 
dug up in that coimtry, and which by no means belong to the whale, as has 
been falsely imagined, may serve to convince us, that there were once 
animals existing which have been totally extirpated. The historiea of 
Aristotle and Pliny serve to confirm us in this opinion ; for in them we 
find descriptions which have not their archetypes in the present state of 
nature. 

It is in the forest therefore, and remote from man, that wo must expect 
to find those varieties, instincts, and amazing instances of courage and 
cunning, which quadrupeds exert in a very high degree. Their Tarious 
methods of procuring subsistence may well at^ct our admiration ; and 
their peculiar conformation for the life m which they find greatest pleasure, 
is not less surprising. The rapacious animal is in every respect formed for 
war ; yet the various kinds make their incursions in very different ways. 
The lion and tiger pursue their prey by the view alone, and for this purpose 
they have a most piercing sight. Others hunt by scent, while some he in 
wait and seize whatever comes near them, or they are able to overpower. 

The teeth of carnivorous animals differ in every respect from those whidi 
feed upon vegetables. In the latter, they seem entirely designed for 
gathering and comminuting their simple food ; but in the rapacious kinds, 
for holding and tearing their prey. In the one, the teeth serve as grind- 
stones, in the other, as weapons of offence. In both, however, the aurfiaces 
of the grinding teeth are unequal, with cavities and risings, which fit each 
other when the jaws are brought into contact. These inequalities serve the 
better to grind and comminute their food, but they grow smoother with age ; 
which is the reason why old animals take a longer time to chew their 
food than those in the vigour of life. 

The legs and feet of quadrupeds are admirably suited to the modon and 
exercises of each animal. In some they are made for strength only, and to 
support a vast unwieldy body, as in the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the 
sea-horse, whose feet in some measure resemble pillars. Beer, hares, and 
other creatures that are remarkable for swiftness, have theirs slender, yet 
neryous. The feet of some serve for swimming, as tiie otter and beaver ; the 
toes of these animals are joined together with membranes like those of geese 
and ducks, which is a sufficient demonstration that they are designed to live 
in water as well as on land : though the toes of the fore-feet of the beaver 
are not thus united, because they use them as hands. The feet of some are 
made for walking and digging, of which the mole is a remarkable instance ; 
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and others for walking and flying, 9« the bat. The legs of some are weak, 
and of others stiff and strong, tiiat tibey may traverse the ioe with less 
danger. The oonunon goat, whose natural habitation is on the rocks and 
mountains, has legs of this kind, and the hoof is hollow underneath, with 
sharp edges, so that when become domestic, it will walk as securely on the 
top of a house, as on leTol ground. Many are shod with rough and hard 
hoofs, of which some are whole, and others are doven ; some again have 
onlv a callous skin, and these are oomposed of toes which supply the place 
of nands, as in all of the monkey kind. Many have only snort nails, for 
their more ready and safe running or walking ; while others have ^larp and 
strong talons, as the lion, and most ravenous beasts, to destroy their prey. 

The heads of quadrupeds also differ greatly from each other ; for in some 
they are square and large, suitable to their slow motion, food, and abode ; 
in others, slender and sharp, the better to fit them for turning up the earth, 
of which a hog is an instance. Some quadrupeds have long necks, and not 
very strong, serving chiefly to carry their mouths to the ground, in order to 
feea; in oUiers they are shorter, brawny, and strong, as in moles and 
hogs, thereby the better to turn up its sumce ; while in general the quad- 
mpeds that feed upon grass are enabled to hold down their heads, by a 
strong tendonous ligament, that runs from the head to the middle of their 
bai^ ; by the help of which the head, though heavy, may be held down a 
long while, without any labour, pain, or uneasiness to the muscles of the 
neok. 

The stomach is generally proportioned to the quality of the animal's food : 
those who live upon flesh and such nourishing substances, have it small and 
glandular, affbrdung such juices as are best i^j^ted to digest and macerate 
its contents. On me contrary, ruminating animals, or such as chew the 
cud, who feed entirely upon vegetables, have four stomachs, all which serve 
as so many laboratories to prepare and turn their simple food into proper 
nutriment. In Africa, however, where the plants afibrd ^;reater nourish- 
ment than in our temperate climate, several animals which with us have 
four, are there found to have but two. But in all, the difference in the 
manner of living seems to arise from the internal conformation ; and each 
animal lives upon food more or less nourishing in proportion to the size of 
its intestines, which are to digest it. 

In general, whatever be tne food, nature seems finely to have fitted the 
creature for procuring it, though never without a proper exertion of its 
strength or industry. Large animals of the forest, such as the elephant and 
lion, want swiftness, and a distinguishing scent for catching their prey, but 
have strength to overcome it ; oSiers who want strength, sudh as the wolf 
and the fox, nu^e it up by their cunning ; and those to whom nature has 
denied both strength and speed, as the hound and the jackall, follow by tlie 
smell, and at last overtake their prey by perseverance. Thus, each species 
seems only possessed of one talent in perfection, so that the power of 
destruction in one dass may not be greater than the power to escape in 
another. 

Few wild AniTnRla seek their prey in tiie day-time, but about night the 
whole forest echoes with a variety of different bowlings. That of uie lion 
resembles distant thunder ; the tiger and leopard's notes arc something more 
shrill, but yet more hideous ; while the jackall, pursuing by his scent, barks 
somewhat nke a dog, and hunts in a pack in the same manner. Nor is it 
uncommon for the strongest ftTtint^lH to foUow where they hear this cry 
begun ; and when the jackall has hunted down the prev, to come in and 
monopolise the spoil. It is this which has given rise to the report of that 
little animal's being the lion's provider ; but, in fact, the jackall hunts 
for himself alone, and the lion is an unwelcome intruder upon the fruits of 
his industry. 
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Tills 18 a eommon metiiod with larger animals ; yet tiieir most nsiul mx 
is to hide and crofodi near some path frequentea by their prey, or lome 
water where cattle oome to drink, and with a bound seize them instandy. 
The lion is said to leap twenty feet at a spring, and, if we oan credit Father 
Tachard, the tiger goes still farther. However, notwithstanding this sur- 
prising force, it woiud often happen that they might perish for want of iDod, 
nad not nature endowed them with an amazing power of sustaining hunger 
for a long time ; for, as their subsistence is precarious, their appetite are 
complying. When once they have seized their prey, they devour it in the 
most voracious manner, often bones and all, and then retire to their retreats, 
continuing inactive till the calls of hunger again excite their courage and 
industry. But as all their methods of pursuit are coimteraoted by their 
prey, with all the arts of evasion, in this manner they often continue to 
range wi^out success, snorting a life of famine and fatigue for eight 
or ten days successively. Beasts of prey seldom devour each other, nor can 
anything but tiie greatest degree of hunger induce them to it. But, in such 
extremities, and when hun^r makes them less delicate, the weakest affords 
its antagonist a disagreeaUe repast. What they chiefly seek after is the 
deer, or the ox, those harmless creatures which are made to emheUieih 
nature ; of which when caught they first suck the blood, and then devonr 
the carcass ; between such there is cause of enmity. Yet there are anti- 
pathies among the rapacious kinds, which render them enemiea to each 
other, even though no ways instigated to it by hunger. The elephant and 
the tiger, the dog and tne wolf, are mortd foes, and never meet without 
certain death to the weaker side. 

When at Siam, says Father Tachard, I had an opportunity of seeing a 
combat between three elephants and a tiger. The place of enffaffement was 
in a sort of railed amphitheatre, and the elephants were defended by a kind 
of armour which covered their heads, and a part of their trunk ; but as if 
this were not sufficient, the tiger was also restrained by cords from making 
the first onset. When one of the elephants approached, he began the 
oombat by giving his enemy three terrible blows with his trunk on the 
back, which stunned the other so much, that he continued for some time as 
if insensible ; but the instant he was let loose, he flew at the elephant with 
an hideous howl, and attempted to seize him by the trunk ; this the elephimt 
artfully evaded by wrinkling in his trunk, ana then receiving his antagonist 
upon his armour, he in the most dexterous manner flung him up into the 
air. This served entirely to intimidate the tiger, who durst no longer face 
him, but made many efforts to escape ; now and then trying to fly up at the 
spectators, but the tnree elephants now beginning to press him, mey struck 
him such terrible blows, that they would soon have dispatched him, had not 
the signal been given for finishing the oombat. 

But to have a more distinct idea of the life of a beast of prey, let us toni 
to one among the number; the wolf, for instance, and view him in his 
native deserts. With the most insatiable appetite for animal food, nature 
seems to have granted him the most various means of satisfying it. 
Possessed of strength, agility, and cunning, he seems fitted for finding, 
overcoming, and devouring his prey ; yet, for all this, the wolf often dies of 
hunger, for he is the declared enemy of man. Being thus proscribed, he 
is obliged to £req[uent the most solitary part of the forest, where his prey too 
often escapes him, either by swiftness or cunning, so that he is most 
frequently indebted to hazara alone for subsistence. He remains lurking 
whole days in those places where the lesser animals most frequently pass, 
till at last becoming desperate through want, and courageous through 
necessibr, he ventures fortn to attack such animals as have taken refi^ 
under the protection of man. He therefore falls in among the fold, destroys 
all he meets, kills merely from a pleasure in slaughter, and, if this suooeeil, 
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he retuma again, till being wounded, or frighted by do^s or men, he 
▼entures out only by night, ranges the fields, and destroys -TOatever he has 
strength to oonquer. He has been often seen, when those sallies have 
proved nnsuooessfid, to return back to the woods and pursue the wild 
imimalg ; not 80 much with the hope of overtaking them himself, as in 
expectation of their falling a prey to some other of his own species, with 
iriiom he may come in to divide the spoil. In short, when driven to the 
last extremity, he attacks even man himself, and grown quite furious, 
encounters inevitable destruction. 

Such are the beasts of the forest, which are formed for a life of hostility, 
and, as we see, possessed of various methods to seize, conquer, and destroy. 
Nor are such as are their destined prey less sagacious m their efibrts to 
escape destruction. Some find protection in holes in which nature has 
directed them to bury themselves ; other seek safety by their swiftness, and 
such as are possessed of neither of these advantages, generally herd together, 
and endeavour to repel invasion with imited force. The very sheep, which 
seems the most defenceless animal of all, will yet make resistance; the 
females falling into the centre, and the males with their horns forming 
a ring round them. Some animals that feed upon fruits, which are to be 
found only at one time of the vear, have the sagacity to provide against 
winter; thus the badger, Ihe hedgehog, and mole, fill tneir holes with 
several sorts of plants, which enable them to lie concealed during the hard 
frosts of the winter, contented with their prison, which affords them safety. 
These holes are constructed with so much art, that the builders seem 
endowed with an instinct almost approaching reason. In g^eneral there are 
two apertures, one by which to escape, when an enemy is in possession of 
the otner. The doublings of the iiare, and the various tricks of the fox 
to escape the hounds, are not less surprising. Some animals have the 
power of raising such an intolerable stench, that no dogs will follow them : 
many creatures which herd together, place a sentinel upon the watch, to 
give notice of an approaching enemy, and take this duty by turns. These 
are the efibrts of instinct for safety, and they are in general sufficient to 
repel the hostilities of instinct onl^ ; but no arts the wretched animal can 
use are sufficient to repress the invasions of man. Wherever he has spread 
his dominion, terror seems to follow ; there is then no longer society among 
the inferior tenants of the plain ; all their cunning ceases ; all their mdustry 
is at an end ; the whole is then only subsistence, and human art, instead of 
improving brutal sagacity, only bounds, contracts, and constrains it. 

The wud animal is subject to few alterations, tiU he comes under the 
dominion of man. In their native solitudes they live still in the same 
manner ; they are not seen to wander from climate to climate ; the forest 
where they have been bred seems to bound and satisfy their desires ; they 
seldom leave it, and when they do, it is only because it can no longer afibrd 
security. Nor is it their fellow brutes, but man they in such cases seem to 
avoid. From the foimer their apprehensions are less, because their means 
of escape are greater. In their fellow brutes they have an enemy to whom 
their powers are equal ; they can oppose tnxkd to their force, ana swiftness 
to their sagacity ; but what can be done against such an enemy as man, who 
finds them out though unseen, and though remote destroys them ! 

We have observed, that among animals of the same kind there is little 
variety, except what is produced by the art of man ; but we would have 
this observation extend only to animals of the same climate. As in the 
human species, many alterations arise from the heat or cold, and other 
peculiarities of the region they inhabit, so among brute animals the climate 
marks them with its influence, and in a few successions they entirely 
conform to the nature of their situation. In general it mav be remarkeo, 
that the oolder the country, the longer and warmer is tne for of each 
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aoinLaly to defend it from the inclemency of the season. Thus the fox and 
the wolf, which in temperate climates have but short hair, have it muek 
longer in the frozen regions, near the north pole. Those dogs which with 
US have long hair, when carried into the hot tropical dunates, in a few 
years cast meir thick covering, and aasome one more fitted to the place. 
The elephant and rhinoceros, which live in the hottest countries, have no 
hair at all ; while the beaver and the ermine, which are found in greatest 
plenty in the cold re^ons, are remarkable for the warmth and the fineness of 
their furs. There is one exception to this general rule, in the quadrupeds 
of Syria, which, though a hot country, are remarkable for the length and 
fineness of their hair; the Syrian cat, sheep, and other ftniTnalft affording 
sufficient quantity to be manufactured into that stujQ^ called eamblet, so 
common over all Europe. 

The quantity of food in any country, or its nutriment, adapted to each 
peculiar species, serves also to make a variety in the size of the respecdvQ 
animal. Thus the beasts which feed in. the valley are much larger tkan 
those which glean a scanty subsistence on the mountains; suoh as live 
in those hot countries where the plants are much larger and more suooulent 
than with us, are equally remarkable for their bulk. If A^ca has been 
remarked to a proverb by antiquity, for its monstrous seroents, it is no lesa 
remarkable for its lions, its elephants, and leopards also. Their dispositions, 
too, seem to partake of the rigours of the chmate ; and bein^ bred in thft 
extreme of heat or cold, they show a peculiar ferocity, tliat neither the iame 
of man can conquer, nor his adulations allay. 

The same physical causes which have rendered the men of those wretched 
dunates baroarous and unsocial, seem to extend their infiu^ice even to 
brutes. For ever where the men are most savage, the brutes are most fierce; 
the reasoning powers on one hand being less, while the active powers on the 
other being greater, the forces on boui sides seem almost levelled to an 
equality, and in those regions brutes and men seem to struggle for divided 
dominion. All the attempts which have hitherto been made to tame the 
savage animals brought home firom the pole or the equator, have proved 
ineffectual ; while young the lion, and even the leopard, are harmless and 
gentle, but they acquire all their natural ferocity with age ; catch at the 
nand that feeds them, and as they grow up become more dangerous and 
more cruel. A person who showed wild beasts about the country, some years 
ago, had confined a young mastiff and a wolf cub from Senegal in the same 
room. While yoimg they played together, and seemed much delighted with 
each other's company ; but as the wolf grew older, he befpn to acquire new 
fierceness, and tuey often had slight quarrels about their food, which was 
given them together. It always began upon the wolfs side, who, though 
there was much more than both he and the mastiff could possibly consume, 
yet still kept the mastiff away, and watched over the remainder. This ill- 
matched society therefore every day became more turbulent and bloody, till 
it ended in the death of the dog, whom the wolf caught at an unguarded 
moment, and tore in pieces. 

Thus we find, that even among carnivorous animals, there are different 
dispositions, some generous and valiant, others cruel and cowardly: some 
animals are rapacious merely to satisfy their hunger, but the ti^r,* hysena, 
and the pantiier, destro^r wliatever they meet, slay without distmotion, and 
are cruel without necessity. 

It has been observed, that the extensive deserts of AMca, lying betwe^i 
the tropics, produce the largest and fiercest animals, yet in the same latitudes 
in America the animals are in no wise so terrible. It mav, indeed, be 
remarked in general, that all the quadrupeds of that new world are less than 
those of the d.d ; even such as are earned from henoe to breed there are 
often found to degenerate, but are never seen to improve. If with respect 
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to size we flhonld compare tlie animals of the new and the old worlds we 
shall find the one hear no manner of proportion to the other. The Aaiatie 
elephant, for instanoe, often grows to ahove fifteen feet high, while the 
tapurette, which is the largest native of America, is not bigger than a calf 
of a year old. The lama, which some also call the American camel, is still 
lees ; nor is the bison, though really bulky, by any means large to appear- 
ance. Their beasts of prey also are quite ctiyested of that courage which is 
80 often fatal to man in Alrica, or Asia. They haye no lions, nor properly 
speaking either leopard or tiger. Trayellers, howeyer, haye affixed those 
names to such ravenous animals as are there found most to resemble those of 
the ancient oontinent. However, the cougar, the jaquar, and the jaquarette 
among them, are despicable in comparison of the tiger, the leopard, and the 
panther of Asia. The tiger of Bengal has been kuown to measure twelve 
feet in length, without including the tail ; while the cougar, or American 
tiger, as some affect to call it, seldom exceeds three. All the animals there* 
fore in the southern parts of America are different from those in the southern 
parts of the ancient oontinent ; nor does there appear to be any common to 
both, but those, which being able to bear the rigours of the north, have 
travelled from one oontinent to the other. Thus the bear, the wolf, the 
rein-deer, the stag, and the beaver, are known as well by the inhabitants of 
Canada as Kussia ; while the Uon, the leopard, and tte tiger, which are 
natives of the south with us, are utterly unknown in southern America. 

But if the quadrupeds of America be smaller than those of the ancient 
oontinent, they are in much greater abundance ; for it is a rule that obtains 
through nature, that the smallest animals multiply in the greatest proportion. 
The goat, imported from Europe to southern America, in a few generations 
becomes much less, but then it becomes more prolific, and instead of one kid 
at a time, or two at the most, generally proauces five, six, and sometimes 
more. The wisdom of Providence in makmg formidable animals unprolific 
is obvious ; had the elephant, the rhinoceros, and the lion the same degree 
of fecundity with the rabbit or rat, all the arts of man would soon be unequal 
to the contest, and we should soon perceive them become the tyrants of those 
who affect to call themselves the masters of the creation.^ Fmal causes are 
obvious, but as the great Bacon says, '^Investigatio causarum finalium 
sterilis est, et veluti virgo Deo dedicata, nil parit ; " such in fact produce 
no discoveries ; it is for the efficient cause we should inquire ; and yet such 
is the darkness of the subject, that we must be contented, in the present 
instance, only with the former. Upon anatomical inspection, the matrix of 
smaller creatures is evidently fitted to produce many at a time, while that 
of larger quadrupeds is adapted for the gestation of one alone, or of two at 
the most. As large animals require proportional supplies from nature. Pro- 
vidence seems imwilling to give new Hfe, where it has denied the neceesary 
means of subsisting. 

In consequence of this pre-established order, the larger creatures, which 
brin^ forth but few at a time, seldom produce their species till they have 
ac<^iured, or almost acquired, their full growth. On the other hand, those 
which bring forth many, engender before they have arrived at half their 
natural size. The horse and the bull come almost to their acme before repro- 
duction ; l^e hog and the rabbit scarcely leave the teat before they become 
parents themselves. The large animals also go with young in proportion to 
their size. The mare continues eleven months with iosl ; tne cow nine ; the 
wolf five ; and the bitch nine weeks. In all, however, the young are pro- 
duced by the female without heemorrhage, and mostiy without pain, the 
intermeoiate litters being ever most fruitful. 

^ *' The reasons of this fecundity are not so easily assigned as the Creator's motives 
fin- this difference." — Qoldsmith. 
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Whatever be the natnral disposition of animals at other timesy they all 
aoquire new oonrage and fierceness in defence of their young. Even the 
mildest, if wild, wm then resist and threaten the invader ; but such as have 
force, and subsist by rapine, are at such times terrible indeed. The lioness 
seems more hardy tnan even the lion himself; she attacks men and beasts 
indiscriminately, and when she has overcome carries them reeking to her 
young, whom she accustoms betimes to slaughter. We are told by wme 
travellers, but with what trutii I will not take npon me to determine, that 
the hunters who find her cubs, and carry them on, have no other method to 
escape her pursuit, but by dropping one at some diidsnce from the den, whidi 
finding, she takes care to carry back, before she attempts to rescue the rest, 
and so the hunter escapes with a part. 

The first aliment of all quadrupeds is milk, which is a liquor at once both 
nourishing and easUy digested ; this being in carnivorous animals in much 
less quantity than otners, the female often carries home her prey alive, that 
its blood may supply the deficiencies of nature in herself. 

But their care m the protection of their ^oung is not greater than their 
sagacity in choosing such months for bringing forth, as eJTord the greatest 
quanti^ of provisioiL suitable to the age and appetite of each peculiar kind. 
Id. general they couple at such times as that the female shall oring forth in 
the mildest seasons, such as the latter end of spring, or the beginning of 
autumn. The wolf and the fox, for instance, couple in December, so uiat 
the time of gestation continuing five months, they may have their young in 
April. The mare, which goes eleven months, admits the horse in summer, 
and foals in the beginning of May. On the contrary, all those which lay up 
provisions for the winter, as the beaver and marmotte, couple in the lattcff 
end of autumn, so as to have their young about January, for which severe 
season they have already laid in the proper supplies. This provisional care 
in every species of quadrupeds, of bringmg forth at the fittest seasons, may 
well excite human admiration ; in man the business of procreation is not 
marked by seasons, but brutes seem to decline indeterminate copulation, as if 
conducted less by appetite than the ^ture subsistence of their ofiSspring. 

Their choice of situations too may be remarked ; for in most of the 
rapacious kinds, the female takes the utmost precautions to hide the place 
of ner retreat from the male, who, when pressed with hunger, would be apt 
to devour her cubs. She seldom therefore strays far from the den, and never 
returns while the male is in view, nor visits him again till her young are 
out of danger, or capable of resistance. Such animals as are of tender con- 
stitutions, take the utmost care to provide the warmest lodging for their 
young ; tnose, on the contrary, that are hardy, and are found to subsist in 
northern climates, are not so cautious in this particular. The rapacious 
kinds bring forth in the thickest woods ; the ruminant, with the various 
species of lesser creatures, choose some place in the neighbourhood of man ; 
some choose the hollow of a tree, and all the amphibious kinds bring up their 
young by the water, and accustom them betimes to either element. There 
are, however, some animals which leave their brood to chance alone, and 
their own early instinct for their preservation ; I mean the oviparous kinds, 
or those which bring forth eggs, such as the tortoise, the lizard, and tiiie 
crocodile. These take no farmer care of their youn^ than by burying their 
eggs in the sand, and the heat of the sun alone brings them to perfection. 
As soon as hatched, without any other guide than instinct, they immediately 
make to the water, though not without navin^ their numbers diminished in 
their passage by such biids as make them their peculiar food. 

All the kinds of oviparous animals are covered with shells or scales ; those 
of the viviparous, or such as bring forth their youn^ alive, with hides and 
hair. The oviparous are much more fruitfid ; a tortoise or a crocodile laying 
not less than an hundred eggs at a time. These, as being more imperfectly 
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formed than animals of the yiyiparous kind, sooner arrive at a state of 
maturity ; for in general it may be observed, that the more imperfect eaoh 
animal is, the sooner it arriyes at its greatest state of perfection. The lizard 
is capable of providing for itself as soon as hatched ; the otter swims in quest 
of food at one day old ; the dog takes longer time ; the horse and the Uon 
are more slow in their advances ; while man, the most perfect work of natore, 
labours under the longest imbecility. 

But while I divide animals into viviparous and oviparous, perhaps it may 
be observed, that a distinction is maae where nature has made none, and 
that all creatures are produced in the same manner, equally proceeding from 
efi^. The generation of animals has excited curiosify in ail ages, and the 
philosophers of every age have undertaken to explain the difficulty. 
Hippocrates has supposed fecundity to proceed from the mixture of the 
seminal liquor of both sexes, each of which equally contributes to the 
formation of the incipient animal. Aristotle, on the other hand, would 
have the seminal liquor in the male alone to contribute to this grand effect, 
while the female only supplied the proper nourishment for its support. 
Such were the opinions of tnese two great men, and they continued to be 
adopted by phvsicians or schoolmen for a long succession of ages, with blind 
veneration, till Bteno and Hervey, guided by anatomical iQspection, per- 
ceived in every viviparous animal two glandular bodies near the womb, 
resembling that cluster of small eggs which is found in fowls ; and from the 
analogy between both, they gave these also the name of ovaria. However, 
as they seemed detached from the womb, it was objected at first that such 
could contribute no way to the formation of the foetus; but upon more 
minute inspection, Fallopius, the great anatomist, perceived two tubular 
vessels depending from tne womb, which, like the horns of a snail, had a 
power of erecting themselves, embracing the ovaria, and receiving the eggs 
in order to be fecundated by the seminal liquor. This discovery soon altered 
the opinion of philosophers ; and as the followers of Aristotle ascribed the 
rudiments of the foetus to the nude, the followers of Hervey gave it entirely 
to the female. This last opinion, therefore, was establishea in the schools a 
long time without much controversy, tiU Leuwenhoeck discovered that the 
seminal liquor in the male had numberless living creatures, each of which 
might be considered as a miniature of the future animal. The business of 
generation was now, therefore, given back to the male a second time, though 
not without long controversy, and some abuse. Succeeding speculators, 
willing to compound the matter, were of opinion, that the seminal animal 
might enter the egg predisposed for its reception; and thus both sexes 
might conspire in tne formation. The subject offered infinite scope for 
conjecture. M. Buffon loved to speculate, and he was unwilling to let slip 
so lair an opportunity of speculation. He therefore broached a new theory ; 
he found by microscopical inspection, that the seminal liauor, both of males 
and females, equally abounded with the moving beings, nrst taken notice of 
by Leuwenhoeck. These he takes not to Be real animals, but living 
substances, which have the property of making a part in all organised 
bodies, without being organised themselves. All animals, he continues to 
observe, as well as vec^etables, are composed of these living unorganised 
substances, a part of wnich are taken up for the animal's own support and 
growUi, and uie superfluity thrown off in the seminal liquor of both sexes, 
for the reproduction of other animals of the same species. 

This hypothesis, as well as all the rest, is embarrassed with unsurmountable 
objections, and only serves to show that too minute a pursuit of nature leads 
to uncertainty ; in such cases, every last opinion serves to overturn the pre- 
ceding, while itself only waits to be overturned by some succeeding speculation 
more pleasing, because more new. Happily for mankind, the most intricate 
inquines are generally the most useless. Modest nature has concealed 
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her seoret op^ations finom rash pieBimiptioii ; it may suffice man to be 
certam, that ahe always acts with unitbrmity and success. Though we 
cannot discoyer how animals are generated, we know that ereiy species 
is still transmitted down without mixture, and that the same characteristio 
marks which distingidshed them in the times of Aristotle and Pliny, divide 
them to this day. Creatures of different kinds may be brought to produce 
between them, indeed, an animal partaking something of each, yet <ufferent 
from either, but here the confusion ends ; tor this new being, this monster of 
nature, is incapable of continuing the breed, and is mark^ with nerpetud 
sterility. Nor does this arise from the figure, for there is more oifference 
between the mastiff and lap-dog, with respect to external shape, than 
between the horse and the ass ; yet the animal produced between the two 
foimer is prolific, while the mule, which is begotten by the latter, continues 
unalterably barren. 

But though nature has provided that eyery species of animals should be 
thus kept distinct, yet we haye many reasons to belieye, as has been 
obseryea before, that she has not been so solicitous for the preseryatkm of 
them all. We haye already taken notice of the mammoth, which is 
computed to haye been at least fiye times as big as the elephant, and if 
so, might consequently require the produce of an immense tract for its 
subsistence. How so huge a body, therefore, could be supported nptm 
earth, or if the bones once belonged to an inhabitant of tne deep, how 
they came buried at such an immense distance as they are found from the 
sea, are questions that ignorance may ask, but sagacity neyer resolve ; the 
use, and not the cause oi things, is all allowed us here. 'Tis sufficient for 
us that everything we see is good, and that all those good things have been 
granted for our enjoyment. A mind willing to employ itself in vain 
conjectures can never want subjects upon which to expatiate ; thus for 
instance, whether brutes have souls P whether they reason ? whether they 
have memory? or are only mere machines? these are topics that may 
employ the speculative, but that can never recompense the inquiry. They 
are questions concerning which we may form doubts, and ask questions, but 
can never have them resolved, till brutes themselves find language to inform 
us, and farther enlighten our philosophy. 
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Aftes quadrupeds. Birds hold the foremost rank in nature. Though 
they are incapable of the same docility with terrestrial animals, and are less 
imitative of human perfections, yet thev far surpass fishes and insects, both 
in the structure of their bodies, and their sagacity. As in mechanics the 
most curious machines are genc/olly the most complicated, so it is in 
anatomy : the body of man presents the greatest variety upon dissection , 
quadrupeds, less perfectly formed, discover it in their simplicity of con- 
formation ; the mechanism of birds is still less complex ; nshes have yet 
fewer organs than they ; while insects, more imperfectly than all, seem to 
unite the boundaries between animal and vegetable nature. Of man, the 
most perfect animal, there are but two or three species ; of quadrupeds, the 
kinds are very numerous ; in birds they are stitl greater ; and in insects 
most of all. 

duadrupeds have some distant resemblance, in their internal structure, 
with man ; but that of birds is entirely dissimilar. This animal seems 
wholly formed to inhabit the empty regions of air, in order that no port of 
nature might be left untenanted. Their wings, which are their pnncipal 
instruments of fiight, are formed for this purpose with the greatest exactness, 
and placed at that port of their body, wnich best serves to poiae the whole. 
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and sapport it, in a fluid that at first seems so much lighter than itself. 
The qniUs are at once stiff and hollow, which gives them the advantage of 
strength and lightness ; the webs are broad on one side and more narrow on 
the omer, both which contribute to the progressive motion of the bird, and the 
closeness of the wing. Thus each featner takes up a large surface but with 
inconsiderable gravity, so that when the wing is expanded, the animal 
becomes specifically lighter than air. The smaller feathers with which it is 
dothed, are disposed one over another in the exactest order, so as to lie 
closer in proportion to the rapidity of the flight. That part of them which 
is next the skin is furnished with a soft and warm down, and that next the 
air with a web on each side of the shaft, each single beard of which is itself 
a feather. All birds that fly much, have their wings placed in the most 
proper part to balance their bodies in the air ; those which have as much 
occasion for swimming as flying have their wings placed more forward, and 
those that are obliged to seek meir food by divmg, have their legs set more 
backward, and their wings still more forward than either of the preceding. 

But as this lightness of the feathers might frequentl}r be impeded by a 
shower of rain, or any other accidental moisture, oy wmch means the bird 
might become an easy prey to every invader, nature has provided an expe- 
dient whereby their feathers are as impenetrable to the water, as by their 
fltmcture they are to the air. All birds in general have a receptacle 
replenished with oil, something in the shape of a teat, and situated at the 
extremity of their bodies. This teat has several orifices, and when the bird 
perceives its feathers to be dry, or expects the approach of rain, it squeezes 
tlus teat with the bill, and strains from thence a part of the contained oil ; 
after which, having drawn its bill successively over the greatest part of its 
feathers, they thus acquire a new lustre, and become impenetrable to the 
heaviest rains, for the water rolls off in large drops. Such poultry, how- 
ever, as live for the most part under cover, are not mmished with so large a 
stock of this fluid as those birds that reside in the open air. The feathers 
of a hen, for instance, are pervious to every shower ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, swans, geese, ducks, and all such as nature has directed to live 
upon the water, have their feathers dressed with oil from the very first daj 
of their leaving the shell. Thus their stock of this fluid is equal to their 
necessity of its consumption. Their very flesh contracts a flavour from it, which 
renders it in some so very rancid as to be utterly unfit for food ; however, 
though it injures the flesh, it improves the feathers for all the domestic 
purposes to ^diich they are generally converted. 

Every part of their mechanism, as was before observed, seems adapted for 
the improvement of their flight ; their bones are extaremely light and thin, 
and their muscles feeble, except the large pectoral musde, by means of 
which they move their wings with such ease and rapidity. This very strox^ 
muscle fills up all that space on each side of the breast -bone, which, though 
small in quadrupeds, is in these large, broad, and externally of a very 
great surface ; by means of this a bird can move its wings with a degree of 
strength, which, when compared to the animal's size, is almost incredible. 
No machines that human art can contrive are capable of giving such force 
to so light an apparatus ; and for this reason alone the art of fljdng must 
remain one of tnose perfections which man may desire but can never attain ; 
since, as he increases the force of his machine he must increase its weight 
also : the tail of birds serves to counterbalance the head and neck, guides 
their flight instead of a rudder, and greatly assists them either in their 
ascent, or when descending. 

In these particulars biras differ from quadrupeds ; yet of the former as 
well as the latter some live upon the flesh of animals, others upon vege- 
tables, some wholly upon land, and others upon water. This diversity 
arises in some measure from the peculiar formation of each kind, and not 
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unfreqaently from the climate and soil. In all birds of the eagle, or rapft- 
cious idnd, which live upon Hesh, the beak, talons, and stomach are 
peculiarly formed. The oesophagus, or gullet, in such is found replete with 
glandiilous bodies, which serve to dilute and macerate the prey as it passes 
into the stomach, which is always very large in proportion to the size of the 
bird, and generally wrapped round with fat, in order to increase its warmth 
and powers of digestion. The beaks of these not only serve them as instru- 
ments of subsistence, but also weapons of defence, being crooked at the end, 
and sometimes serrated at the edges. The talons are large and extremely 
tenacious, the muscles which contract the claw being iniinitely stronger 
than those which expand it. Thus furnished for war, all of this kind 
spread terror wherever they approach. That variety of music which but a. 
moment before enlivened the grove, at their appearance instantly ceases. 
All is s^ent, every order of lesser birds seek for safety either in flight or obscu- 
rity, and some are even found to seek protection from man, in orler to avoid 
their less merciful pursuers. It succeeds, however, happily, that each order 
of carnivorous birds seeks for such as are nearly of their own size. The 
sparrow-hawk pursues the thrush, and the falcon the bustard : nature has 
provided that each species shall make war only on such as are furnished 
with the adequate means of escape ; the smaller birds avoid their pursuers bj 
the extreme agility rather than the swiftness of their flight, and for their 
own peculiar enemy they are more than a match, the sparrow-hawk seldom 
seizing any except by surprise. 

But all their arts of escape would be vain against the extreme rapidity of 
the falcon, or the eagle, and they find safety only from their minuteness, aa 
these are foimd to fly only at greater game. Their usual manner of taking 
their game is by mounting into the air, and, observinjj where it lies, to dart 
downward upon it with amazing swiftness, and strike it dead with the blow. 
Nature, however, has provided the bird they pursue with sufficient instinct 
to endeavour still to be uppermost, so that both generally in this contest 
are found to mount above tne view, and the bird which is endowed with the 
strongest wing and the most rapid flight comes off with conquest or safety. 

Granivorous birds, or such as live upon fruits, com, and other yegetable% 
have their intestines differently formed from those of the rapacious kind. 
Their gullet dilates just above the breast-bone, and forms itself into a 
pouch, or bag, called the crop. This is replete with salivary glands, which 
serve to moisten and soften the grain and other food wmch it contains. 
These glands are very numerous, with longitudinal openings, which send 
forth a whitish and viscous substance. After the dry food of the bird has 
been macerated in the crop for a convenient time, it then passes into the 
abdomen, where, instead of a soft moist stomach, as in the rapacious kinds, 
the food is ground between two pair of muscles, commonly called the gizard, 
covered on the inside with a stony ridgy coat, and almost cartilaginous. 
These, rubbing against each other, are capable of bruising and oomminuting 
the hardest substances, their action being often compared to those of the 
grinding teeth in man and oilier animals. Thus the organs of diction in 
quadrupeds are in a manner reversed in birds. Beasts first grind theirs 
with their teeth, and it passes into the stomach, where it is macerated and 
softened ; on the contrary, birds of this sort first macerate it in the crop, 
and then it is ground and comminuted in the stomach. They are also 
careful to pick up sand and gravel, and other hard substances, not in order 
to grind the food, as is commonly imagined, in the stomach, but to prevent 
the too violent action of the opposite muscles against each other. 

Another variety in birds proceeds from the shape of their bills and toes, 
which are sdways adapted to the element on which they chiefly reside. 
Swans, geese, dudes, coots, and such other fowls as delight in the water, 
have their bills, necks, feet, and feathers wonderfully adapted to that kind 
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of life they are to lead. The bill in some is of an extraordinary length, to 
enable them to search for their peculiar food, which is found only at the 
bottom of pools, marshes, and muddy places ; thus in woodcocks and snipes, 
which by some are supposed to seek for worms in moorish grounds, but 
others, with more likelinood, affirm their food to be a fat unctuous substance 
which they suck out of the earth. The bills of curlews, and many other 
sea-fowls, are very long, in order to enable them to hunt for worms on the 
sea-shore, and to seek after small fish and their spawn. But the most 
common form of the bill in aquatic fowls is the broad spoon-bill, as in 
ducks, geese, and swans, the mechanism of which is at once adapted to 
contain and take up a great quantitjr of water, which is always swiQlowed 
with their food, ana to skim me surfaces of standing weeds, in pools, which 
is generally the food they most delight in. Nor should it be forgotten, that, 
in all these, there are nerves which run to the ends of their bills, somewhat 
like those which in man terminate at the ends of his fingers, and which 
guide and improve his sense of feeling. 

Their legs and feet also are not less adapted to their peculiar way of 
living. Some have the leg very long, to enable l^em to wade in the water, 
and tney are always bare of feathers a good way above the knee, the toes 
being separated so as the better to enable them to siiJL in the mud ; but 
such as seek their food b^ swimming, have short legs and flat feet with 
webs between each toe, which in swimming they extend as fishes do their 
fins, and thus impel the water one way, to advance themselves in the 
opposite direction. Their necks also are generally long, so as to reach the 
bottom, and shovel up gravel and other substances which they swallow with 
their food. 

The variety of methods which nature has taken to furnish the globe with 
creatures perfectly formed to indulge aU their peculiar appetites, deserves 
our wonder ; but wondering is not the way to grow wise. We shall find 
the generality of birds, uough so well ntted for changing place with 
rapidity and ease, for the most part contented with the places where they 
were bred, and by no means exerting their desire in proportion to their 
endowments. The rook, if undisturbed, would never leave its native wood, 
the blackbird still frequents its accustomed hedge, and if ever they change, 
it is only from motives of famine or of fear. Tnere are some sorts, how- 
ever, called birds of passage, which remove to warmer or colder climates, as 
the air or their peculiar nourishment invites them. Thus the starling in 
Sweden, at the approach of winter, finding subsistence no longer in mat 
kingdom, descends every year into Germanv ; and the hen chafSnches of 
the same country are seen every year to fly torough Holland, in large flocks, 
to pass their winter in a milder climate. Others, with a more daring flight, 
traverse the ocean, and undertake voyages that might intimidate even 
human perseverance. Thus quails in tne spring leave the burning heat of 
Africa ror the milder sun of Europe, and when they have passed the summer 
with us, steer their flight back, to enjoy in Egypt the temperate air which 
they can no longer fina with us. They often fly in such numbers, that to 
mariners at sea they appear to cover me skies like a doud, and sometimes,, 
wearied by the length of their flight, drop down upon deck, an easy prey 
to the spectators. 

From some accounts published m the Philosophical Transactions, it would 
seem that swaUows do not migrate in the same manner, but continue torpid 
all the winter ; but I think the testimonies in favour of their mupration are 
more cogent than those against it. All those who have sailed to the 
tropical climates, are convinced, by every day's experience, that they are seen 
flying in large flocks, in order to enjoy near the equator a warmer air. But 
not to enter into a discussion of little importance, wild ducks and cranes, at 
the approach of winter, generally go in search of milder climates, and 
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assemble together for that purpose at a certain time of the year. Nor does 
this seem to be the deHberation of a day ; they sometimes assemble and part 
different wa3rB, in order to meet a second time ; however, at length, as if 
the mi^^on were nnanimously resolved npon, they rise all at onee and 
decamp in a body. It is not nnpleasing to observe the order of their flijglit. 
They generally range themselves into one large column, or aometiiiies 
forming two oolomns, joining in an angle like tne letter Y, while the fowl 
which makes the point seems to cleave the air to facilitate the passage of 
those which are to follow. But it continues this laborious employment only 
for a certain time ; after which, fedling back into the rear, another takes 
the place. The prodigious length of their passage is surprising, and bow 
they support themselves in the night ; but the regularity of their motions is 
not less admirable, and that spirit of society with which they seem obedient 
to laws for the general welfare. Both young and old are alwayB found at 
the place of general rendezvous, nor are they ever at a loss to take the direct 
road: to their destined stations. 

Thus there are some birds which may properly be called the inhabitants 
of every part of the earth ; but in general every climate has birds peculiar 
to itself alone. The feathered inhabitants of the temperate zone chieflv 
excel in the music of their notes ; those of the torrid zone in the bright ssA. 
vivid colours of their plumage ; the frigid zone, on the other hand, "where 
the seas abound with fish, are stocked with fowls of the aquatic kind, in 
much greater variety than are to be found in our parts of Europe. 

In general, every bird resorts to those climates where its food is foimd in 
plenty, and always takes care to hatch its young at those places, and in 
those seasons, where provisions are in the ^^atc^ abundance, llie large 
birds, and those of the aquatic kind, choose places as remote as possible frvmi 
man, as their food is different from that which is cultivated by human 
industry ; some birds, which have only the serpent to fear, build tiieir nests 
in such a manner as to have them depending at the end of a small bonogh, 
and the entrance from below ; but tne littie birds, which live upon fr-oits 
and com, are found in the greatest plenty in the most populous countries, 
and are too often unwelcome intruders upon the fruits of human laboors. 
In making their nests, therefore, the little birds use every art to oonond 
them from man, while the great birds use every precaution to render thdvs 
inaccessible to wild beasts, or vermin. The unerring instinct which guides 
every species in contriving the most proper habitation for hatching their 
young, demands our observation. In hot tropical climates nests of the same 
Idnd are made with less art, and of less warm materials, than in the 
temperate zone, for the sun in some measure assists the business of incuba- 
tion. In general, however, they build them with great art, and line them 
with such substances as keep or communicate warmth to their eggs. 
Nothing can exceed their patience while hatching; neitiier the calls of 
hunger, nor the near approach of danger, cotdd drive them from the nest ; 
and though they have b^n found fat upon beginning to sit, yet before the 
incubation is over the female is usually wasied to a skeleton. The male 
ravens and crows, while the hens are sitting, take care to provide them with 
food ; while other birds, such as pigeons and sparrows, take their turns, the 
male relieving the female at proper intervals. Sometimes, however, the eggs 
acquire a degree of heat too great for the purposes of hatching ; in such 
cases, the hen leaves them to cool a littie, and then returns wit£ her usual 
perseverance and pleasure. When the ^roung brood comes forth, nothing 
can exceed the industry and the seeming pride of the parents ; the most timid 
becomes coura^us in their defence, and provides tnem with food proper for 
their age or kmd. Birds of the rapacious kind become at this season nior« 
than ormnanly ravenous, and those of the granivorous sorts discontdnue their 
singing, entirely taken up in procuring subsistence for tiieir young. 
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Of all birds the ostrioh is the greatest, and the American humming-bird 
the least. In these the gradations of nature are strongly marked, for the 
ostrich in some respects approaches the nature of that class of animals 
immediately placed above him, namely quadrupeds, being covered with hair, 
and incapable of fljing; while the humming bird, on the other hand, 
approaches that of insects. These extremities of the species, however, are 
rather objects of human curiosity than use ; it is the middle orders of birds, 
which man has taken care to propagate and maintain; these largely 
administer to his necessities and pleasure, and some birds are even capable 
of attachment to the person that feeds them. How far tliey may be instructed 
by long assiduity, is obvious from a late instance of a canary bird, which was 
shown in London, and which had been taught to pick up the letters of the 
alphabet at the word of command. Upon the whole, however, they are 
inmrior to quadrupeds in their sagacity ; they are possessed of fewer of 
those powers, which look like reason, and seem, in all their actions, rather 
impelled by instinct than guided by choice. 



Pabt III.— Of Fishis. 

Tex productions of nature, as they become less perfect, grow more 
numerous. When we consider what numberless sorts have hitherto escaped 
human curiosity, what a variety of Fishes are already known, and the 
amaaring fecuncUty of which they are possessed, we are almost induced to 
wonder how the ocean finds room for its inhabitants. A single fish is 
capable of producing eight or ten millions of its kind in a season ; but 
nature has happily obviated this hurtful increase, l^ making the sul»iBtence 
of one species depend on the destruction of another. The same enmities 
that subsist among land animals prevail with equal fury in the waters, and 
with this aggravation, that by land the rapacious kinds seldom devour each 
other, but in the ocean it seems an universal warfare of each against each. 
The large devour the small even of their own species, and these, in their 
turn, become the tyrants of such as they are able to destroy. 

Fishes in general may be divided into those that breathe through lun^, 
and have red blood ciroulating through their veios ; and those that T^esj^ 
through the ffills, and whose circulating juices are limpid and colourless. The 
first sort, wnich comprehends all of the cetaceous or whale kind, are 
possessed of a greater degree of heat than the element they inhabit, are 
xrequently oblig^ to come to the surface of the water to respire firesh air, 
and, though they are properly inhabitants of the ocean, yet are capable of 
bein^ suffocated in it. They use coition, bring forth their voun^ alive, 
nourish them with their nulk, and resemble qua£rupeds as to their mtemal 
conformation. The latter sort, on the contnury, are as cold as the element 
in which they live, they breathe only in the water, they produce by spawn 
which is impregnated by the male, and are for the most part covered with 
scales. Between these there is yet an intermediate kind, which is called 
the cartilaginous. These breathe through the giUs like the latter, and 
bring forth their young alive like the former. Instead of bones, their 
muscles are supported only by cartilages, or gristles, and from this con- 
formation they continue to ^w larger as they grow older ; for, different 
from every other animal, their .bones never acquire such a certain degree of 
hardness as to hinder their future growt^. 

The number of the cetaceous and cartilaginous kind, however, is but small 
when compared to the other kind already described, in which are to be 
found a greater quantity of small bones, which serve to strengthen and 
support ike musdes. Ijie bones of a sin^e carp, for instance, amount to 
four thousand three hundred and eif|^ty-six. These are the kinds generally 
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to be found in fresh water; these have been most frequently sabjeei to 
human inspection, and from them our descriptions are more usually taken. 

The shape of most fish is much alike, sharp at either end, and swelling in 
the middle, by which they are thus able to traverse the fluid they inhftbit 
with greater ease. That peculiar shape which nature has granted mart 
fishes we endeavour to imitate in such vessels as are designed to sail widi 
the greatest swiftness ; however, the progress of a machine moved forward in 
the water by human contrivance is nothing to the rapidity of an animal 
destined to reside there. The shark overtakes a ship in full sail with ease, 
pla^s round it, and abandons it at pleasure. The tail of all fish is eztremelT 
fiexible, and furnished with muscles that take up near a third part of the wiuJe 
body. In this lies their greatest strength, and by bending it to the r% hi or 
left they repel the water behind, and advance with the desired swiAneas. 
The motion of this is in some measure assisted by the fins, but their chief 
use is to poise the body, and at will to stop its motion. Tins is proved by 
experience ; for when the fins are cut off^ the fish reels to and fro, no longia 
. able to keep its natural posture. These tiierefore only keep the &ih steaoy ; 
when it would turn to the right it moves the fins on the left side, when to 
the left it |)lays those on the right ; the tail, however, is the grand instrument 
of progressive motion. 

As all animals that live upon earth, or in the air, are famished with a 
proper covering to keep off external injury, so all that live in the water are 
covered with a slimy glutinous matter, that, like a sheath, defends their 
bodies from the immediate contact of the surrounding fluid. Beneath this is 
generally found a coat consisting of strong scales, and under that, before we 
come to the muscular ports of the body, an oily substanoe, which supplies 
the requisite warmth and vigour. 

When we examine a fish's scale through a microscope, it is found to 
consist of a number of concentrical circles, one within the other, in. some 
measure resembling those which appear upon the transverse section of a tree, 
and, in fact, offering the same information. For, as in trees we can tell 
their age by the nimibcr of their circles, so in fishes we can tell theirs by 
the number of circles in every scale, reckoning one ring for every year of the 
animal's existence. M. Buffon, by this method, found a carp, whose scales 
he examined, to be not less than a hundred years old; a thing almost 
incredible, had we not several accounts in other authors, which tend to 
confirm its veracity. 

That fish are extremely lon^-Uved, appears from the nature of the 
element in which they breathe ; m this they are not subject to those sudden 
changes which terrestrial animals hourly experience ; theirs is an uniform 
existence, their movements without effort, and their life without labour ; so 
that all their dangers and inconveniences arise not from the infirmities of 
nature, but each other's rapacity. 

But though the^ are formed entirely for Uving in ^e water, yet still they 
are unable to subsist without air. If a pjond, in which they are usually 
kept, be covered over with ice, a part of it must be broken to let in fresh 
air, otherwise the fish would die. All water containing a certain <|uantity 
of air, fish have an admirable contrivance in their gills, of separatmg that 
from their native element. The air thus inspired, probably assists in cirou- 
lating their fluids, as with other animals ; but there is one advantage which 
it manifestly grants them, namely, that of sinking or rising in the water, 
as pleasure or necessity incites ; when they are inclined to rise, they dilate 
an air-bladder, with which nature has furnished them, and thus increasing 
their bulk, without adding to their weight, they become lighter tiian the 
surroimding fluid. On the contrary, when this air-bladder is contracted, 
their body contracts in proportion, and they sink. That this is the true 
use of the air-bladder, and that it is not, as some have supposed, only a 
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reservoir of air, for the fish to breathe firom while it continues under water, 
has been shown by experiments : thus we see the fish breathe our atmosphere ; 
but, what will appear still more extraordinary, they have been kept aUve 
and fSattened, after having been taken out of the water. Carp, when hung 
up in a cool cellar, in a small net, and covered with wet moss, their heads 
however being at liberty, may be fed and fattened with white bread steeped 
in milk ; an experiment easily tried, and which has often been practised 
with success in Holland, as well as at home. 

The eyes of fish are generally flat, which seems most suitable to the 
element in which they live. Their vision, however, is probably very indis- 
tinct, at least it appears so from the experiments I have been able to make 
unon their eyes, by fixing them in the apparatus of a camera obscura. 
Tney seem, Ukewise, to have but an obscure perception of sounds, and pro- 
bably they receive this sensation, by the tremors of the element in which 
they live, operating rather upon their whole system, than by any mechanism 
adapted for that purpose. Their senses, therefore, seem no way exquisite, 
and their pleasures are almost entirely confined to the satisfaction they find 
in appeasing their hunger. It is this appetite alone which impels them to 
encounter every danger ; their rapacity seems insatiable ; even when taken 
out of the water, ana expiring, they greedily swallow the very bait by whidi 
they^ were allured to their destruction. 

As they are thus extremely voracious, nature seems to have supplied them 
with proper means for satisfying their appetite to the utmost extent of 
indulgence. They are all fumi^ed with teeth, or some other contrivance 
which answers the same purpose. The maw is in general placed next the 
mouth, and though possessed of no sensible heat, yet is endued with a sur- 
prising faculty of digestion. Those of the voracious kind swallow not onlv 
others like themselves, but even prawns, crabs, and lobsters, shells and all, 
without experiencing any manner of inconvenience. This amazing fiiculty 
in their cold maw, serves evidently to prove, that heat is not the cause of 
digestion in the stomach of man, or o&er animals ; tiie cause of that is 
perhaps inextricable, the operations of nature are past finding out, and 
doubts, instead of knowledge, rise upon every enquiry. 

As fishes are thus formed for seizing and devouring each other, and as they 
are pressed by unceasing hunger, we may easily imagine that they lead a life 
of continued hostility, of vicSence, and evasion. It is natural to suppose 
that the smaller fry stand no chance in this unequal combat ; their usual 
method of escaping, therefore, is by swimming into those shallows where the 
great ones are afraid or unable to pursue. Here they become invaders in 
turn, and live upon the spawn of larger fishes, which they find floating upon 
the surface of tne water. The muscle, the oyster, and the scallop, lie in 
ambush at the bottom, with their shells open, and whatever animal inad- 
vertently approaches into contact, they at once close their shells, ana it 
becomes an easy prey. The flat fish, in general, wateh on the mud, till the 
females of other kinds deposit their spawn in holes at the bottom, and upon 
their retiring, come forth to feast upon the spoil. 

Nor is their pursuit, like that of terrestrial animals, confined to a single 
region, or to one effort ; shoals of one species follow those of another, through 
vast tracte of the ocean, from the vicinity of the pole even down to the 
equator. Thus the cod, from tiie banks of Xewfoundland, pursues the whiting, 
which flies before it even to the southern shores of Spain. Such a pursuit as 
this may probably be the cause of the annual return of herrings and pilchards 
to our own coasts, where they come in an abundance that to some may appear 
incredible ; nothing being more common on the coasts of Cornwall, than to 
take five or six thousand hotheads of pilchards at one single inclosure. 
This return of fish to the British coasts, is, however, of no very long conti- 
nuance, for about a hundred and fifty years ago, the herring shoals were 
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found along the northern ooasts of Germany ; but thode they hare smoe 
forsaJken, and in those places where the Germans onoe cai^ght them, in 
immense quantities, there are at present, without any yiaible reason, none 
to be found. 

Thus we find another analogy between these and terrestrial animals.^ Ab 
in birds, so some sorts of these may be oaUedfishof passage, and others mdi- 
genous. The herring first has its station towards the nortn of Scotland, from 
whence they take their way regularly every year, and at length arrive in 
the British Channel. Their Yovage is performed with the utmost regularly. 
The time of their departure is uxmL from the month of June to August, and 
they assemble always together, before they set but. There are never any 
stragglers from the generu body, for when mej have passed any place, there 
are none left remaining. It would be vain to assign the cause of these 
migrations. Whether it proceeds from the fear of pursuers, or from a deem 
of propagating their kind m greater security ; whether they find pleasnre in 
the change, or whether this long voyage is undertaken in quest of food, is a 
subject that might supply much conjecture, and little satLuaotion. Certain 
it 18, their numbers are astonishing; they satisfy, in their passage, tilie 
rapacity of all the voracious kinds, and when they arrive at their appointed 
stations, they there fall to the share of man, and make the food of the poor, 
for a certain season, throughout all Europe. 

But this consumption, how great soever, only serves to counteY^aianca 
their surprising fecundity, which would, otherwise, overstock the element 
assigned them for their support. The number of eggs contained in the roe 
of a single cod, and computed by Leuwenhoeck, amounted to nine millions 
three hundred and forty-four thousand ; which, if permitted in every indi- 
vidual to come to maturity, would rather obstruct than replenish nature. 
But two wise purposes are answered by this amazing increase ; it preserves 
the species whatever may happen, and serves to funush the surviving fish 
with a sustenance adapted to tneir conformation. 

They seem all, except the cetaceous kind, entirely divested of those 
parental pleasures and solicitudes which so strongly mane the characters and 
conduct of the more perfect terrestrial animals. They do not use ooition ; 
for though the male sometimes seems to join bellies with the female, yet as 
he is unfurnished with the instruments of generation, his only end by such 
an action is to emit his impregnating fluid upon the eggs, whicn at that time 
fall from her. His attachment seems rather to the eggs, than the female ; 
he pursues them often, as thev float down along the stream, and carefully 
impregnates them one after tne other. Sometimes the females dig holes in 
the bottoms of rivers and ponds, and there deposit t^eir spawn, which are 
impregnated by the male as before. 

All fish have a peculiar season to deposit their spawn. They in general 
choose the hottest months in summer, and prefer such waters as are some- 
what tepified bv the rays of the sun. They then leave the deepest parts of 
the ocean, whicn are always most cold, approach the coasts, or swim up the 
rivers of fresh water, which are warm by being shallow. When Ihey nave 
deposited their burthens, they then return to their old stations, and leave 
their spawn, when come to maturity, to shift for themselves. These at first 
escape by tibeir minuteness and agility. They rise and sink much sooner 
than grown fish, and can swim in much shallower water. But with all 
these advantages, scarce one in a thousand survives the various dangers that 
surround it ; the verv male and female, that have given it life, are equally 
dangerous and formioable with the rest, for every £h is the declared enemy 
of afi it is able to devour. 

Some kinds of fishes are found to contain the parts of both sexes in one 
individual ; thus there have been discovered hermaphrodite carps, breams, 
and roaches ; but there is a kind of fij&h not yet taken notice of, which. 
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whether male or female, has the parts of generation douhle. These are the 
cmstaceous kinds, such as lobsters and crabs, which differ from testaceous, 
or shell-fish, in this, that the omst, or coat, with which thejr are covered, 
may be bent inwards, or otherwise bndsed, without breaking. Thus do 
these animals seem different from all other ; for as we have our muscles 
supported by bones on the inside, these, on the contrary, have theirs 
witnout. As they are not designed for swimming, however, they have no 
air bladders, as otner fish, but creep along the bottom, and devour whatever 
they seize, not excex)tin^ each otner. Thev regularly once a-year, and 
about the beginning of May, cast their old snell, and nature supplies them 
with a new one. Some days before this necessary change, the animal ceases 
to take its usual food. Jiut before casting its shell it rubs its legs against 
each other, and uses other violent motions of the body. It then swells itself 
in an unusual manner, and by this the shell begins to divide at its junc- 
tures, between the body and the tail. After this, hy the same operation, it 
disenf^ages itself of every part, one after the other, each part of the joints 
bursting longitudinally till the animal is quite at liberty. This operation, 
however, is so violent and painful, that many of them oie under it ; those 
which survive are feeble, and their naked muscles soft to the touch, being 
covered with a thin membrane, but in less than two days this membrane 
hardens in a surprising manner, and a new shell, as impenetrable as the 
former, supplies the place of that laid aside. 

Such is the life oi these animals in their own element ; but with respect 
to the use they are of to man, their flesh serves him for aliment, their fat 
for oil, their skins for different purposes ; of their sounds we make isinglass, 
ajid the stony concretions which were found in their bodies, were once 
thous'ht to conduce to his health in medicine. Of fresh-water fish, those 
that nave been fed in swift and rapid rivers are reckoned most wholesome ; 
those which feed in ponds, or muddy stagnated lakes, are generally worst, 
as their flesh contnicts a flavour m>m the place where they are bred. 
Luxury, however, has gone vast lengths in improving the flavour and fat of 
fish by castration ; but it would ill become one who lajs claim to humanity, 
to instruct gluttony in this vile art of torturing animals : the philosopher 
should ever stop when his labours begin to open new avenues to sensuality. 

Those who have attempted accuracy in classing the productions of nature, 
have only embarrassed their works by their endeavours to arrange them 
methodically. To what order of beings the serpent, for instance, may be 
referred, whether to the fishes, the lizturd, or the insects, is not yet settled 
among naturalists. The subiect of their arrangement, however, is of no 
great importance, it beinff sumcient for the purposes of utility and informa- 
tion, if they are accurately described. like fishes, they may oe divided into 
viviparous and oviparous ; of the former are all of the viper kinds, of the 
latter those of the common snake. The fonner, in our own country, contain 
a poison lodged under each fsng of the upper jaw ; the latter are no ways 
venomous. With us they grow to no great length; but in the warm 
latitudes of America they are sometimes seen from twelve to twenty-four 
feet long. 

It would be vain to attempt assigning the uses of most of these noxious 
and formidable reptiles. Though the flew of the viper has been converted to 
salutary purposes in medicine, yet in the countries where the^ abound, man 
is foimd to . suffer more from their noxious qualities, than he is benefited by 
their medicinal virtues. Providence, however, in some measure, seems to 
secure him from the dangers of those which are most fatal: the rattle* 
snake, for instance, whose bite is mortal, warns him of ite vicinity, by 
sounding its rattles : the most formidable avoid his approach, and seldom 
attack him without former provocation. In some countries the serpent kind 
are even rendered uaefrd, and, like cats, employed for the purposes of 
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destroTing domestie yermin. Whether Providenoe intended that all tilings 
shoula be for man's use, is a question we cannot resolve, as we are irnonmt 
of the designs of Providenoe. It is sufficient for us to know, diat by 
granting us such superior powers to all other animals, it has, in tact^ 
rendered such of them as we think proper to employ, entirely Bubaeryient to 
all the purposes of our pleasures or necessities. 



Pam IV.— Of iHSion. 

Those animals, which by their size chiefly attract our attention, are but 
the smallest part of animated nature : the whole earth swarms with living 
beings ; every plant, every grain and leaf, supports the life of thousands. 
Vegetables seem, at first sight, to be the parts of orj^anised nature which 
are produced in the greatest abundance ; but upon minuter inspection, we 
shall find each supportm^ numberless minute creatures who fill up the various 
gradations of youth, vigour, and old age, in the space of a few days' 
existence. 

Vegetables are generally produced but once in a season; but amonf 
insects, especially of the smaller kinds, a single summer suffices for several 
generations. These, therefore, would multiply in a greater abundance than 
tiie plants on which they subsist, but that they are destroyed by other 
animals, and often by each other ; the spider feeds on the fly ; tne birds 
upon the spiders ; and they, in turn, make the food of man and every beast 
ot prey. 

Some insects as to their conformation are composed of several rings, 
joined together by a membrane, which is the usual form of the body in 
grubs, worms, ana caterpillars. Unlike birds, who traverse the air with 
such rapidity, these humble animals, seemingly less favourites of nature, 
move forward but slowly. The whole body consists of a chain of annular 
muscles, whose orbicular fibres being contracted, render one of the rings tiiat 
was before ample and dilated narrow and long. The fibres of these rings 
are found to be spiral, as are their motions in a great measure, so that by 
■this means they can the better bore their passage into the earth. Their 
crawling motion may be explained by a wire wound round a walkin^-cane, 
which when slipped ofif, and attempted to be lengthened, has an elastic con- 
traction of one rinff to the other. In like manner the earthworm, having 
shot out or extended its body, lays hold upon some substance with its smaU 
feet, and so brings onward me hinder part of its body. 

Caterpillars have feet both before and behind, which not only enable 
them to move forward by a sort of steps made by their fore and hindfer parts, 
but also to dimb up vegetables, and to stretch themselves out from the 
boughs and stalks to reach food at a distance. Behind, their broad palms 
are beset almost round with sharp small nails, to hold and graim whatever 
they are upon ; likewise before, their feet are eharp and crooked, by which 
they can lay hold of leaves, while their hinder parts are brought up thereto. 
Reptiles that have many feet may be observed to move them regularly one 
after another, and from one end of the body to another, in such a manner 
that their legs in walking make a sort of undulation ; and by this means 
they move much swifter than one would imagine. The motion of snails is 
performed in a different manner ; they have a oroad skin along each side of 
the belly, which has an undulating motion, which, with the help of the 
slime that covers their bodies, they can move slowly forward, and adhere to 
every surface at pleasure. 

The second sort of insects are flies of various kinds, whose bodies are 
covered by small plates not unlike our ancient armour, the pieces of which 
are lengthened by unfolding, and shortened by running over each other. 
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Tlieee lead a more luxnrioiis life, traBsfer themselves from place to place 
with lapidity, and spend their little existence in feasting and propagating 
their kind. 

The third sort are ants, spiders, and others, whose hodies are divided into 
two or three portions, joined by a sort of ligament. Of all the race of reptiles 
these seem to be endowed with the greatest share of sagacity. The wisdom 
of the ant, and its well-formed commonwealth, is too well known to be ' 
insisted on ; but the spider, though it leads a solitary and rapacious life, 
seems endowed with even superior instincts. Its various artifices to ensnare 
its prey, and, when no longer able to supply a new web itself, the stratagems 
it lays to get possession of that belonging to another, are evidences of its 
cunning. 

The minuteness of insects may render them contemptible in the eyes of 
the unthinking ; but when we consider the art and mechanism in so minute 
a structure, the fluids circulating in vessels so small as to escape the sight, 
the beauty of their wings and coverinfi", and the manner in wtdoh each is 
adapted ibr procuring its peculiar Measures, we shall find how little 
difference there is between the great and the litUe things of this life, since 
the Maker of all has bestowed the same contrivance in me formation of the 
elegant and the ant. 

The structure of the eye in insects is remarkably different from that of 
other creatures in several respects. It is defended by its own hardness 
against external injuries, and its cornea, or outer coat, is all over divided 
into lenticular facets, and through the microscope appears as a beautiful 
piece of lattice work. Each hole in this is of such a nature, that when 
looked through every object seems inverted. This mechanism alone supplies 
the- place of the crystalline humour, which is not to be found in insects. Spiders 
have generally ei^ht eyes, and files may be said to have as many as there 
are perforations in the cornea. Other creatures are obliged to turn their 
eyes different ways to behold objects, but files have them so contrived as to 
take in every object near them at once. In order to keep their eyes clean, 
they are provided with two antennee, or feelers. Some, however, are of 
opinion, that they clean their eyes with their fore-legs as weU as the feelers ; 
nor is this conjecture ill-founded, when we consider, that in some sorts, 
particularlv the fiesh-fly, the feelers are too short for this purpose, and 
therefore tneir legs alone can supply the defect. 

The mechanism in the feet of fiies, and other insects, deserves also our 
notice. The amphibious insects, which are obliged to Uve by land as well 
as water, have their hindmost legs made with commodious fiat joints, having 
gristles on each side serviag mr oars to swim with, and placed at the 
extremity of the limb ; but nearer the body there are two stiff supporters 
to enable them to walk when they have occasion. In those insects whose 
motions are performed by leaping, such as the grasshopper and cricket, their 
thighs are s^ng and brawny ; those, on the contrary, which use their claws 
in perforating the earth, have such puts made with strength and sharpness, 
as in the wud bee, and the beetle. There are even some animals that 
convey themselves by methods to us unknown. Insects, which are generated 
in stagnant waters, are often found in new pits and ponds, and sometimes 
on the tops of houses and steeples. Spiders with tneir webs have been 
known to soar to a considerable height, bavins^ been seen above the highest 
steeple of York Minster. How these animals have been thus capable of 
conveying themselves from place to place is a phenomenon for wnich we 
are unable to account. Some years ago, it was the method to give reasons 
for every appearance in nature, but as philosophy grows more mature it 
becomes more cautious and diffident, nor blushes in many instances to avow 
its ignorance. 

Those insects which are provided with wings have tendons, which distend 
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and strengthen them ; those which are proyided with four, use the outer- 
most rather as cases to defend the internal wings than aa instruments in 
flying. When the insect is at rest, the inner wings are generally gathered 
up in the manner we close a hny nor is it without some efforts that the 
little animal can unfold it. Those, howeyer, whose wings are not cased in 
this manner, such as moths and butterflies, have them defended with 
feathers ; for that beautiful Tsriety of colours which we so much admire 

3»pears, though a microscope, to be nothing more than diiEsrent coloured 
umage, as artfully placed as in the wings of birds, but too minute to bo 
diseemed by the naked eye. Such insects as have but two wings have two 
little balls, or poisers, joined to the body under the hinder part of eaoh 
wing, that serye to keep them steady, ana in some measure counteract the 
changes of the air, which might at eyery yaiiation carry them in its current. 
If one of these poisers be cut off the insect will soon fall to the ground ; 
but if they are both cut, it will still fly, but yet in the direction of eyery 
breeze. 

They are thus formed for motion, rather to proyide sustenance than to 
ayoid danger. As from their natural weakness they are the prey of eyery 
superior order of animals, they seem to And safety only in their minuteneM 
or retirement ; but eyen with eyery precaution tney famish out a reiNist to 
swallows and other birds, who, wlule to us they seem sportitig in me air, 
are then employed in procuring their necessary subsistence. The insect 
itself, howeyer, is at the same time in pursuit of some inferior order of 
insects ; for there are the same hostilities among the smallest that there are 
amongst the largest animals. 

Summer is the season of their pleasures ; many of them neyer liye aboye 
a single season, while others are found to continue but one day. Such, how- 
eyer, as are more long-liyed, take the proper precautions to proyide for their 
safety in winter, and fix upon the most oonyenient situations for sjpending 
that mteryal, and such as want food lay in the proper stores for subsistence. 
But the greatest number want no such necessary stock, for they sleep during 
the contmuance of the winter. Some caterpillars, for instance, haying fed 
durinff the summer, retire, at the approacn of cold, to a place of s^ety, 
and mere, by spinning a thread like a cobweb, han^ themselyes in some 
oommodious place, coyered with a factitious coat, which at once serves to 
keep them warm, and guard them from external injuries. Here they 
oontinue in this torpid state till the returning sim calls them to new life ; 
they now expand new wings, and become, butterflies, which seem scarce 
employed in any other manner than that of reproducing their kinds. Thus 
we see amon^ insects those different offices of eating, sleeping, and genera- 
tion, make different seasons in their liyes. Were we to compare them with 
other animals we should flnd, that while those pursue such pleasures by 
frequent returns, these experience each but once in their liyes, and die. 

There are some insects, howeyer, which lay up proyisions for the winter, 
of which the bee and the foreign ant are remarkable instances. The wasp, 
the hornet, and the wild bee are not less assiduous in laying in a proper 
stock of food, and fitting up commodious apartments ; bnt this is wholly 
for the sake of their young, for they forsake their nests in winter, leaye 
their young fnmishea witn eyery conyenience, and retire themselyes to 
other places, where, in all probability, they liye without eating. 

In general, all insects are equally careful for posterity, and find out 
proper places wherein to lay their eggs, that, when they are hatched and 
produce young ones, there may be sufficient food to maintiun them ; whether 
they choose trees, plants, or animal substances, still the pascent creature 
finds a bed which at once supplies food and protection. Tike plum and the 
pea each seem to giye birth to insects peculiarly formed for resioing in them. 
The pear and apple produce a white moth ; on the oak leaf are hatched 
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seyeral of beaatiM colours, white, green, yellow, blown, and variegated. 
The manner in which those insects lay their eggs is sufficiently cnrious ; 
they wound the leaf half through, and then deposit their egm in the little 
eaTity. As the insect increases, its nidus, or bed, increases also, so that we 
often see the leaves of trees with round swellings on the surface, upon open- 
ing of which we may discover numberless insects not yet come to maturity. 
On oak trees these nests appear like little buds, and are in fact only gems 
or buds, which are increased in thickness when they ought to have been 
pushed out in length. The insect thrusts one or more eggs into the ver^ 
neart of the gem, which begins to be turgid in June, and but for this 
would have shot out in July. This egff soon becomes a maggot, that eats 
itself a small cell in tiie midst of the bud, the vegetation of which being 
thus obstructed, the sap designed to nourish it is diverted to the remaining 
parts of the bud, which are only scaly integuments that by this means 

Srow large, and become a covering to the case in which the insect lies, 
ut not only the oak, but the wiUow, and some other trees and plants, 
have knobs thus formed, which generally grow in or near the rib of the 
leaf. Among these cases formed by insects, the Aleppo galls may be 
reckoned as the most useful, the insects of which, when come to maturily, 
gnaw their way out, as may be seen by the little holes in every nut. But 
all these are formed by the ichneumon kinds of flies, namely, oi those kinds 
which are vulgarly call the blue-bottle fly. 

Those kinds, however, which do not wound the leaf, take great pains 
to lay their eggs on the surface, in the exactest and most curious manner. 
When thus deposited, they are always fastened thereto with a glue, and 
constantly at tne same end. Those which lay them in the waters, place 
them in beautiful rows, and generally in a sizy substance, to prevent their 
being carried away with the motion of the water. Upon posts, and on the 
sides of windows in country villages, little round eggs have been seen 
resembling pearls, which produced small hairy caterpiSSirs, and those like 
the rest are all laid in very regular order. The gnat, though so very small, 
is yet very curious in the manner of depositing her eggs, or spawn. It lays 
them on tne water, but fixes them to some floating substance by means of a 
stalk, which prevents them from sinking. The eggs are contained in a sort 
of transparent jelly, and very neatly laid ; when natched by the warmth of 
the season, they sink to the lx>ttom, where they become small maggots, stick 
to the stones, and provide themselves cases, or cells, which they creep into 
or go out of at pleasure, and thus continue tiU they take the usual change into 
that of a fly. Most of these insects are tinged with one principal colour^ 
resembling either that of the leaves on which they subsist, or the branches 
to which mey fasten ; on these they march with great slowness, and by this 
artifice are oonfotmded with idiat they subsist upon, so as to escape the 
birds, their rapacious and watchful enemies. Such is the maimer with 
those insects 'miich being hatched from eggs, are then transformed iato 
caterpillars, which may be called theii* eating state ; after that, wrapped 
round with a covering of their own fabrication, and thus tuniing mto 
nymphsB, which may he called their sleeping state ; and lastly, furnished 
with wings, and metamorphosed into butterflies, which Ib their generating 
state. 

But there are numberless other insects which are brought forth alive, such 
as the spider, and the snail produced with a shell, which grows with its 
growth, and is never foimd to forsake it. These are never seen to change, 
but continue their growth: the spider, as it becomes older, has its legs 
longer, and if they he cut ofi*, like those of the lobster they grow out afresh. 
The snail, as it becomes more old, acquires additional ringlets to its shell, 
and contains in itself both sexes. But there is an animal lately discovered, 
whose powers of generation are still more extraordinary tiuin anything 
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hitherto taken notioe of, and from the phenomena attending which, IL Bnffon 
has ventured to affirm, that he still belieyes there may he such a thing 
as equivocal generation. The animal in question is called the pol^us, a 
small reptile found on aquatic plants, and in muddy ditches. This sur* 
prising creature, though cut into ever so many parts, still continues to live 
m every division, and each, in less than three days, becomes in everp^ respect 
a perfect polypus, like that whicH was at first £vided. This I tlunk may 
be justly esteemed the lowest of animated beings, and scarce to be ranked 
above the sensitive plant, except by being endowed with a looomotivo 
faculty, or a power of moving m>m one leaf to another. It is thus that 
nature chooses to mix the kinds of being by imperceptible gradation, so that 
it becomes hard to determine where animals end, or vegetables begin. In 
this there are evident marks of her wisdom in filling up every chasm in the 
great scale of being, so that no possible existence may be wanting in her 
imiversal plan. Were we to ask, why these minute creatures, in general 
little reganied by man, except from, the prejudice they are of to his labours, 
were formed in such great abundance, it would be no easy task to find 
a reply. For man's use they were not made, as they are allowed to be 
noxious to him ; nor for the sustenance of other animals that may be of use 
to him, since the advantages of the latter cannot compensate for damage 
done by the former ; perhaps the wisest answer would be, that every creature 
was formed for itself, and each allowed to seize as great a quantity of 
happiness from the universal stock, as was consistent with the universal 
plan ; thus each was formed to make the hamoiness of each ; the weak of the 
strong, and the strong of the weak, but stiU in proportion to every order, 
power of conquest, and enjoyment. Thus we. shall nnd, that though man 
may be reciprocally useful to other animals, yet in some measure they were 
formed for nis use, because he has been endowed with every power of 
rendering them subservient, and enjoying their submission. 
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If we consider the different methods in which the knowledge of Botany 
has been treated of late, we shall find that none of. the sciences so muon 
require abrida;ment. The science of Vegetables may properly enough be 
divided into three parts ; namely, that of meir arrangement in uie Botanical 
nomenclature, their culture, ana their properties. The last is the only one 
of real importance ; the two former being subservient to it, and of no other 
benefit but as tending to make the latter more serviceable or more readily 
comprehended. 

When the knowledge of Yegetables is once reduced into a science, it is 
requisite that their names and distribution should be the first thing 
delivered ; but those who first attempted to learn the science from nature 
herself, knew the plant and its properties before they assigned it a name. 
We have been nourished with the miits, we have been clad with the leavea 
or barks, and have built huts of the wood of trees, before we became 
solicitous as to their appellations ; chance rather than sagacitjr first taught 
US ^e use of plants, and their names followed their known utility. Hence 
it is obvious, that those immense labours which some late botanists have 
undeKone to give us a list of the names of plants, can tend but little 
towards the discovery of their properties. 

One would be led to suppose from the repeated endeavours to systematise 
this science, that the nammg of plants was all they thought students had to 
learn. There have been more attempts made, and time consumed in making 
catalogues of this nature, than if properly directed, would have discoverea 
sevend new properties in the vegetaole world, as yet unknown. There 
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have been numberlees efforts made to impress distinot ideas of each plant, 
without giviug the whole description; but eyery botanical system has 
hitherto failed in this particular, and nothing but a pei^ect description 
of each can giye an adequate idea. For this reason, leayins such systems 
to the specmatiye, I haye in the following work pursued the common 
method, and giyen a perfect account of eyery yegetable ; its roots, leayes, 
stalks, height, flower, and seeds. Such complete descriptions are abso- 
lutely necessary to distinguish one object from another tiiroughout eyery 
department of Natural History, but purticularly in this, where the objects 
are so numerous. The deyiations of nature are not to be reduced into 
systems : there are in plants no parts which are manifested in all the 
species ; the flowers and the seeds which seem the most essential, and of 
consequence the most inyariable, are not to be found similar in many of the 
same sorts, although our most boasts systems are wholly founded upon the 
similitude in the parts of fructiflcation. 

I hope therefore students will excuse me for not haying adopted either 
the systems of Toumefort or Linnaeus, in contradiction to nature and expe- 
rience ; my design being not to amuse the speculatiye, but to direct the 
industrious. Their attempts to reduce the names of plants into a system, 
haye rendered the study more difficult and more subject to error, tnan it 
would haye been if the student had only used his siffht for the distinguishing 
of plants, and his memory for registering them. The number also of yege- 
tables which they haye undertaken to register, is equally prejudicial to uds 
useful study ; not less than twenty thousand species haye been classed, a 
multitude, the mere remembering of which would employ all that tune 
which might be usefully spent in the inyestigation of their particular uses. 
Instead therefore of expatiating upon so lu^, yet barren, a -field, I haye 
only taken care to describe all such exotics as are useful to us, either in 
medicine or manufactures, and all indigenous plants that haye been at any 
time in use, which though now obsolete may deserye one day an attention of 
which at present they are thouj^ht undeserying.^ 

Leaying therefore systematical arrangement, let us treat this subject 
in the manner of the ancients, as Pliny and Aristotle (if the work upon this 
subject ascribed to him be genuine) haye handled it. Such as haye been 
found already useful to mankind, we shall take particular care minutely to 
describe, and leaye to posterity and chance to fina out the uses of those now 
unnoticed. 

In eyery yegetable production we may consider either the seed, the root, 
the leaf, the bark, the stalk, the pith, and the flower ; all of which are 
necessary in carrying on the business of yegetation, and transmitting the 
species from season to season without interruption. But though the 
principles of yegetation reside in eyery part of the plant, yet we generally 
find greater proportions of oil in the more elaborate and exalted parts of 
yegetables, namely, the seed. This oontaining the rudiments of the friture 
yegetable, it was necessary that it should be well stored with principles that 
would preserye the seed from putrefaction, and tend to promote yegetation. 
When the seed is sown, in a few days it imbibes so much moisture as to 
swell, so that it produces the radicle or incipient root, with some force, 
which, when shot into the ground, imbibes nourishment from thence, and 
what it receiyes becomes, in a short time, the chief supply of future growth. 
When the root is thus far grown, it supi>lies the plume with nourishment, 
till this, by expanding and growing thinner, tunis to green leayes, which 
are of such importance to the incipient plant, that it perishes, and will not 

^ Such as would demie to be more ftdly conrinoed of the fertility of the botanical 
system, may oonsnlt a memoir written by M. Danbenton, the present keeper of the royal 
eabinet at Paris. — Au Mot. BotwUque £ncydop. fol. vol. ii. p. 340. — GJoldshtch. 
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Hirive if tiiey are pnlled ofil But when tiiie phime is'ao far oome to 
maturity, as to have braaches and expaoded leaves to draw up nouiiahmeiLt^ 
these seminal leaves being no longer useful, perish ; their perspiration being 
impeded by the newly produced leaves that overshadow them, and their sap 
bemg drawn awav by toe laj^r channels of the upper foliage. 

As the plant advances in stature, the first, secona, third, and fourth order 
of lateral branches slioot out, each lower order being larger than tiioae 
immediately above them, not only on account of their having a longer tim« 
to grow, but because being inserted in large parts of the trunks and nearer 
the root which is the grand supply, they are provided with greater plenty 
of sap, from whence we generally see trees tapering beautifully to the tof. 

Upon the discovery of the circulation of the blood in animals, botanists 
seemed willing to think, from the analogy there was between all the works 
of nature, that t^e same circulation must also have prevailed in vegetables ; 
and some have actually tmdertaken to prove, that the sap first rises to the 
tops of trees by the piui, and then SLgam descends to the root by the bark, 
with the swiftest motion. This was long a received opinion, till the learned 
Br. Hales undertook by experiment to undeceive the public, and has led 
many to be of his ojnnion : TVnen, says he, the sap has first passed through that 
thick and fine strainer, the bark of the root (wnich may be regarded as the 
stomach of vegetables in general, where the f;reatest part of the nourishment 
is prepared and taken in) there it Ib found m great quantities in the most 
lax part between the bark and the wood ; early in the spring it begins tQ 
rise. But as this sap is imbibed fiosd the earth in ^;reat quantities, its 
celerity, continues he, would be incredible if that quantity first ascended to 
the top of the tree, and then descended again before it were carried off by 
perspiration. The defect of circulation, however, in vegetables, he acoounto 
lor by the superior quantity of liquor carried off by perspiration than what 
is perspired by animals, luiving shown that a sun-nower, bulk for bulk, 
imbib^ and perspires seventeen times more fresh liquor than a man, every 
twenty-four nours. So that thoujgh the sap ascends with great velocity in 
vegetables, from this great quantity of subtue fiuid carried off by the leaves, 
jet th^*e seems no reason for its descent in anv such proportion, nor would 
it have sufficient time to sup^^ the plant with nutrition, if it went round 
80 briskly. Such was the opinion of this great naturalist. Mr. Duhamel, 
however, who has written since his time, has undertaken to prove the 
descent of the sap in vegetables, as well as its ascent, by making a circular 
incision on the barks of trees, and finding the swelling of the ban: above the 
incision was greater than that below it, which equally answered if the plant 
and its pot were inverted, the roots being in air, the branches downward. 
However, this may be certain, that there is a constant fiow of juioes throuffh 
every plant, the roots furnishing it in great quantities, while the leaves spread- 
ing an extended surface to the sun, have their moisture attracted in veiy 
la^ quantities, and when the influence of his beams no lon^r continue, 
they at night act as sponges, and imbibe the humidity of the air. Thus we 
see that the leaves are absolutely necessary in the work of vegetation ; they, 
like young animals, are furnished with instruments to suck itfiromthenoe ; and 
beside this, ihej separate and carry off the redundant watery fluid, which, by 
being long detained, would turn rancid, and become noxious to the plant. 

But as the leaves are found to exhale moisture, so they are loiown to 
imbibe nourishment from the air. The acid and sulphureous spirit witli 
which the air is fraught, is thence extracted by the leaves of plants, so that 
it is probable the most exalted and aromatic principles of vegetables are 
derived from this source, rather than from the grosser watery fluid of iJie 
sap. Leaves are found to perform in some measure the same office, for the 
support of vegetative life, that the lungs of animals do for the support of 
animal life ; but as plants have not a power of contracting or dilatmg the 
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ohest, their inspirationB will depend whoUy <m the altemate changes of the 
air. Plants of the more rioh uid racy juices imbibe greater ouantitieB of 
nutriment from the air, than the more vapid and succulent plants, which 
are found to abotmd more in sap. The vine, for instance, is known by 
experiment to draw but little watery nutriment from the earth by its roota^ 
and therefore it imbibes greater quantities of dew, impregnated with air by 
night, from whence it derives its richness of flavour ; and this may be the 
reason whv plants in hot countries abound more with fine aromatio principles 
than northern veffetables ; the former chiefly extracting their juices from the 
air by the leaf, the latter theirs from the earth by the root. 

Nothing can exceed the regularity with which leaves are placed on every 
plant, ana Bonetius has been at the pains of describing the different dispo- 
sitions they assume ; the altemate, the crossing, the vertical, the quincunx, 
and the spiral, are the divisions he makes of ueir arrangements. But the 
care whicn, when budding, nature seems to take of the young shoots, still 
deserves ^ireater admiration, for the most tender parts are ever defended by 
those which have acquired a greater degree of strength. Besides this, 'the 
leaf, as may be easily seen, has two different suriaces, the upper which 
seems more smooth and polished, the lower in which the ribs are more pro- 
minent, and the colour of a paler green ; the cause of this difference has not 
a little puzzled the botanists of evoy age; perhaps the upper poUshed 
suriSftce, from its position being more liable to the external ii^junes of the air 
and rains, is thus formed rather to defend the lower part, in which probably 
the attractive powers may reside. 

In this manner the leaves of trees contribute to improve the flavour of the 
fruits, and regulate the vegetation. When trees stand thick t»cether in 
woods or groves, the lower branches, being shaded by those of neignbouring 
trees, can perspire little, and imbibe less, wherefore they perish : but the top 
branches being exposed to a free air, they perspire plentifrilly, and by this 
means drawing the sap to the top, they advance in height rather than extent: 
so that Dr. Hales compares a tree to a complicated engine, which hath aa 
many different powers of attraction as it hath arms or branches, each drawing 
from their common fountain of life, the root. The younger the plant, the 
greater its power of attraction, while as it grows <Aaier the vessels of circu- 
lation become more rigid, and the parts to be produced more inflexible, till at 
last the parts, no longer capable from the rigidity of ace, either of protrusion 
or dilatation, the plant acquires its greatest degree of hardness, but continues 
to vegetate no longer. So that in all we see the admirable oontrivanoe of 
the Author of natiire, in adapting different ways of conveying nourishment 
to the different circumstances of her productions. In the embryo state the 
quantity which the bud demands relative to its size is very ^reat ; when it is 
increased, though a much ^ater quantity of nourishment is then necessary, 
yet less suffices each particular port, so that nature produces no organisea 
being, which it is not able to supplv. 

But the assiduity of nature in tne protection of the growing plant is not 
greater than her care topreserve the seeds which are to propaeate the future 
vegetable uninjured. The curious expansion of blossoms ana flowers seems 
to be appointed by nature, not onlv to protect, but also to convey nourish- 
ment to the embryo seed. M. Yaillant even seems to regard flowers as the 
criterion which oonstituto the difference of sex in plants ; he pretends that 
the leaves of flowers are nothine more than coverings, which serve to wrap 
up the organs of generation, wiu which all plants are furnished, they having 
not less than aniinals their different sexes. 

Toumefort, whose name we have adopted, distinguishes Ave parts in 
flowers, namely, the petal, the stamen, the apex, the pistil, and calix, or cup ; 
these parts, however, are not found united in aJl flowers, but some have one 
part, some another. To give the ignorant an idea of these, let us take the 
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carnation, a common flower, for an example, as containing them alL Tke 
leayes or petals of flowers are so called to distinguish them from the leaf of 
the plant. The petals are therefore the heautiful striped leayes that compose 
the flower of the carnation ; the stamen is that small slender stalk, several 
of which are found growing in the midst of the petals ; the apex is the little 
head with which every stamen is terminated ; the pistil is that single emi- 
nence, in the midst oi all, terminated by two or three crooked fiJAments; 
while the calix or cup is that exterior green part of the flower which endoses 
and supports the rest. Such flowers as have stamina with apexes at the 
end, in general have two little receptacles, containing a dust or farina, but 
produce no fruit, they are called male plants ; such, on the contrary, as have 
only a pistil, which is succeeded by the fruit, are called female ; those, on 
the other hand, which have both stamina and pistils, are called hermaphro- 
dite plants, as uniting both sexes in one. In order to perform the business 
of fecundity, it has been supposed that the dust or fanna, contained in the 
apex of the male flower, was scattered by the wind, or otherwise, upon 
the pistil of the female flowers, which was adapted with a proper appa- 
ratus for receiving it, and became by this means proliflc. It naa been 
also found by experience, that when the male and fenude flowers were 
separated by a high wall or otherwise, the latter continued barren and 
produced no seed ; however, this whole theory has of late been strongly 
opposed by many eminent botanists, particularly the late Dr. Alston of 
Eainburgh, a man of extensive knowledge in such subjects, and of 
indefatigable industry. 

The iruits in general serve to supply the seed with moisture, and may be 
compared to a chemical elaboratory, in which the oleaginous juices are pre- 
pare ; those kernels in particular which are enclosed within a thick shell, 
and receive nourishment from the fruit expanded round it, have the vessels 
which supply this nut, running perpendicularly inward, but making convo- 
lutions round the edges of the shell, in order to prepare the oils in still 
greater perfection. 

In all fruits LinnsBus distinguishes the pericardium, or inner covering, in 
which the seed is lodged, the semen, or seed, and the reoeptaculum, or husk, 
as we call it, which is the part whidi supports the se^ or the flower, or 
both together. 

The |>ericardium he divides into eight kinds, to wit, 1. The capsula, or 
pod, which is composed of several elastic cells, which generally open of 
themselves when npe, and which inclose the seed in one or moro cells. 
2. The conceptaoulum, which only differs frt>m the capsula, in that it is void 
of elasticity. 3. The siHqua. I. The legumen. 5. The drupa. 6. The 
pomum. 7. The bacca. 8. The strobilus or cone. Such are the divisions 
this naturalist has thought proper to make in fruits ; but if we examine 
naturo, we shall And that these are perfectly arbitrary, and that to under- 
stand these minute distinctions, is moro difacult than to become acquainted 
with lier real productions. 

But though fruits in general aro the most inconsiderable agents in pro* 
moting the work of vege&tion, being, as has been already observed, only 
destined for supplying the seed with proper moisturo and nourishment ; 
yet, with respect to man, they make the most useful and pleasing part of 
vegetable productions. Their general properties, as constituting a part of 
our food, may be considerod as arising irom tJieir different degrees of 
maturity. In general, while unripe, they may be considered as astringent, 
and in some measuro partaking of the qualities of the bark of their rospeo-' 
tive trees ; when come to a sufficient degree of maturity, they cool and 
attenuate, but from too groat a power, in these rospects, they often bring on 
disorders that are fatal, particularly in warmer climates, whero their jnioes 
are possessed of those qualities still moro than with us. In our dimates, 
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lioweyer, this seldom happens, and they probably do not make a sufficient 
part of our diet. 

As many expedients have been tried among us for preserving fruit fresh 
all the year, I shall beg leave to give one communicated to the public by 
the Chevalier Southwell, and which has been used in France with success. 
Take of saltpetre one pound, of bole armenic two pounds, of common sand 
well freed from its eaiihy parts, four pounds, and mix all together ; after 
this, let the fruit be gathered with the hand before it be thorough ripe, 
each fruit being handled only by the stalk ; lay them regularly, and in 
order, in a large wide-mouthea glass vessel ; then cover the top oi the glass 
with an oiled paper, and carrying it into a dry place, set it in abox filled all 
round to about four inches thickness with the aforesaid preparations, so that 
no part of the glass vessel shall appear, being buried m a manner in the 
prepared nitre ; and, at the end of the year such fruits may be taken out as 
beautifdl as when they were first put in. 



INTRODUCTION.' 



ExPESTEircE every day convinces us, that no part of learning affords so 
much wisdom upon such easy terms as history. Our advances in most 
other studies are slow and oisgusting, acquired with effort, and retained 
with difficulty ; but in a well-written history, every step we proceed only 
serves to increase our ardour : we profit by the experience of others without 
sharing their toils or misfortunes ; and in this part of knowledge in a more 
particimr manner study is but relaxation. 

Of all histories, however, that which, not confined to any particular reign 
or country, but which extends to the transactions of all mankind, is we 
most usend and entertaining. As in geography we can have no just idea 
of the situation of one country without knowing that of others ; so in 
history, it is in some measure necessary to be acquainted with the whole 
thoroughly to comprehend a part. There is a constant, though sometimes 
concealed, concatenation in events, by which they produce each other, and 
without a knowledge of which th^ cannot be comprehended separately. 
The rise of one kingdom is often round owing to political defects in some 
other. The arts and learning of succeeding states take a tincture from 
those countries from whence they were originally derived. Some nations 
have been applauded for plans of government, which an acquaintance with 
general history would have shown were not tiieir own ; while others have 
been reproached for barbarities which were not natural to them, but Uie 
result 01 erroneous imitation. 

Thus no one part of the general picture can be thoroughly conceived alone; 
but by tiJdng m the whde of history at one view, we can trace every 
cause to its remotest source, observe how far every nation was indebted to 
its own efforts for its rise or decline, how far to accident or the particular 
circumstances of the countries around it. We may here trace the gradations 
of its improvement or decay, mark in what degree conquerors introduced 
refinement among those they subdued, or how fax they conformed to the 
soil and put on barbarity. By such reflections as these, and by applying 

* To **Il General History of ths World, from the Creation to the Present Time. 
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the transactionB of past times to our own, we may become more cqmble of 
regulating our private conduct, or directiiiff that of others in society. 

A knowledge of Universal History is tkerefore highly nsefol;* nor is it 
less entertaining. Tacitus complains, that the transactions of a few reigns 
could not afford him a sufficient stock of materials to please or interest the 
reader ; but here that objection is entirely removed. A History of the 
World presents the most striking events, with the greatest variety. In 
fact, what can be more entertaining than thus reviewing this vast &eatre 
where we ourselves are performers, to converse with those who have been 
great or Doanous, to condemn the vices of tyrants without fearing tJieir 
resentment, or praise the virtues of the good without conscious admation, 
to constitute ourselves judges of the merit of even kings, and thus to 
anticipate what posterify will say of such as now bear only the vmoe of 
flattery? These are a part of tiie many advantages which Universal 
History has over all others, and which have encouraged so many writers to 
attempt compiling works of this kind, amon^ the ancients as well as the 
modems. £!ach of them seems to have been mvited by the manifest ntility 
of the design ; yet it must be owned, that many of them have &iled through 
the great and imforeseen difficulties of the unaertaking. 

Nor will the reader be surprised, if he considers how many obstructions 
an historian who embarks in a work of this nature has to interrupt his 
pro^Bs. The barrenness of events in the early periods of history, and 
their fertility in modem times, equally serve to increase his embarrassments. 
In recounting the transactions of remote antiquity, there is such a defect of 
materials, that the willingness of mankind to supply the chasm has giyen 
birth to falsehood, and invited conjecture. The fajrther we look back into 
those distant periods, all the objects seem to become more obscure, or are 
totally lost by a sort of perspective diminution. In this case, therefore, 
when the eye of truth coidd no longer discern dearly, fancy undertook to 
form the picture, and fables were invented where traths were wanting. So 
that were an historian to relate all that has been conjectured concerning the 
transactions before the flood, it would be found to compose by no means the 
smallest part of universal history; a composition equally voluminous, 
obscure, and disgusting. 

In the work, therefore, which is here presented to the public, we have 
been very concise in relating these fictions and conjectures, which have been 
the result of idleness, fraud, or superstition. Nor yet would tibe task have 
been difficult to amaze the ignorant, as some have done before us, with 
obscure erudition and scholastic conjecture. The regions of conjectural 
erudition are wide and extensive ; in them there is room for every new 
adventurer, and immense loads of neglected learning still remain to be 
carried from thence into our own langua^. There, as m those desolate and 
remote countries that are colonised by sickening states, every stranger who 
thinks proper may enter and cultivate ; there is much room ; out after mudi 
labour he will most probably find it an ungrateful soil. 

Were we disposed to enter upon such a provinoe, we might easily, for 
instance, with some rabbins, inquire whether Adam were a hundred cubits 
high, or of the ordinaiy stature; we might, with Homius, examine 
whether he were a philosopher or a savage; or with Antoinette Bourignon, 
whether a man or an hermaphrodite. In delivering the history ^ the 
deluge, after having compiled the systems of our own oountrymen, we 
might have improved upon our predecessors with those of Steno, Soheuchser, 
and La Pludie ; having mentioned the antiquities of Egypt, we might have 
made a digression on the Isiac table, ran round the drole of quotation, 
collected the opinions of Rudbeck, Fabricius, Herwart, Kiroher, Witsius, 
and Pignorius, concerning this singular piece of antiquity ; prove that 
they could make nothing of it ; pathetically complain that tne learned 
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authora of a late Univenal History had taken none of these snbjeots under 
consideration! and at last leave the reader in pristine ignorance. 

But surely men of real knowledge cannot, without a degree of saroastio 
contempt, behold such pretences to emdition, such a quackery of learning, 
acquired by the easy art of quoting from quotations, by consulting boolu, 
but not from reading them. Pretenders in every science are ostentatious ; 
but real learning, like real charity, chooses to do good unseen. 

We have therefore declined enlarging on such disquisitions, not for want of 
materials, which offered themselYes at every step of our progress, but because 
we thought them not worth discussing. ]Neitner have we, for this reason, 
encumbmd the beginning of our work with the various opinions of the 
heathen philosophers concerning the creation, which may be found in most 
of our systems of theology, and belong more properly to the divine than the 
historian. In fact, we are not fond of building up an edifice merely for the 
sake of pulling it down, or of arranging the opinions of men only to show 
their uncertainty ; for in the present instance, to use the words of Lactantius, 
'' horum omnium sententia quamvis sit incerta, eodem tamen spectat, ut 
providentiam unam esse consentiant, sive enim natura, sive esther, sive ratio, 
sive mens, sive fatalis neoessitas, sive divina lex, idem est quod 2k nobis 
dioitur Deus ;'' so that most philosophers agree in the main — ^they allow 
one intelligent Creator, and are found to differ less in sense than expression. 

Throughout this work therefore, not to make an^ vain or unnecessary dis- 
plays of erudition, we acknowledge that the matenab to which we have had 
recourse, are the same with those which other historians for several ages 
have employed before us, and which have been well known to the learned 
since the revival of letters. It would be unjust to make pretenoes to new 
discoveries of this kind ; since neither we nor our predecessors in universal 
history, whatever the ignorant may suppose, have discovered any hidden 
stores already unexplored for compuii^ ancient history. Neither they nor 
we have found way to the libraries of Fez or Amara; all the merit of the 
compiler of ancient history in the present age, lies not in his discoveries of 
new assistance, but in his use and arrangement of that already known. 

To deal candidly with the reader, there is littie known of early antiquity 
but what is contained in the Scriptures, those sacred books to which the 
ignorant may, or ought to have, recourse as well as we. As for what 
remains of ^anconiathon, Manetho, Berosus, and such like, how well-soever 
the names may sound in the ear of ignorance, or come from the lips of 
vanity, the learned have, for several ages, forsaken them as sources from 
whence littie or no information can be derived. 

The littie we have of them remaining is not less useless by mutilation than 
absurdity. Sanconiathon is without authority; and as for Manetho, what 
we have of his, according to Eusebius's account of him, is but a translation 
into the usual Greek character of monuments written in sacred characters, 
and preserved by the Egyptian Hierophantes ; which monuments were them- 
selves translatea from a sacred language, which was extracted from a different 
sacred character, which was engraven on columns before the flood. The truth 
is, that long before the time of Manetho, the old Egyptian sacred character 
was unknown ; for it is probable that it continuajQiy suffered innovation. 
As early as the times of Herodotus, those which were engraven on some of 
the pyramids were utterly unintelligible to the priests themselves ; but long 
after, upon the invasion of Egypt by Alexander, the Grecians, who had at 
first received their learning from the tigyptians, returned the oblig^ation, and 
brought philosophy back to Egypt very much improved ; by which means 
the refined opinions of the conquerors b^^ by degrees to mix themselves 
with Egyptian theology. 

From tnis period, tnerefore, the ancient systems began to be ne^j^lected^ 
and their new mixture of superatition and philosophy to be written in new 
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oharaoten ; so that at the times Manetho, Aadepiades, Falephates, Ghereman, 
and HecateuSy published their works, it is most probable that the ancient 
Egyptian leammg was even unintelligible among the Egyptians. What 
credit, therefore, can be given to such rorgeries, the most ordinary reader is 
left to judge ; as for the learned, they have determined the point already. 

All other monuments, therefore, of remote antiquity, except those con- 
tained in the sacred text, are obscure, mutilated, ana trifling ; nor is it, 
perhaps, anjr great loss to the present world, that such useless materials are 
thus fallen in the wreck of time. Man, while yet xmreduced by laws, and 
struggling with the beasts of the forest for divided dominion, while yet 
savage and solitary, was scarcely an object whose actions were worth 
trannnitting to posterity. The value of history arises from the necessary 
diversity of laws, arts, and customs among men, which inform the under- 
'standinKi and produce an agreeable variety ; but savage life is the same in 
every cumate and every age, presenting the observer only with one uniform 
picture — a life of suspicion, indolence, improvidence, and rapacity. Besides, 
the nearer history comes home to the present times, the more it is our 
interest to be acquainted with it, ,the accounts of ancient ages being only 
useful as introductory to our own; wherefore it happens well tiiat tiiose 
parts of which we know the least, are the least necessary to be known. 

Sensible, therefore, how liable we are to redundancy in the first part of 
our design, it has been our endeavour to unfold ancient history with all 
possible conciseness; and solicitous to improve the reader^s stock of 
knowledge, we have been indifferent as to the display of our own. We have 
not stopt to discuss or confute all the absurd ooniectures men of speculation 
have thrown in our way. We at first had even aetermined not to embarrass 
the page of truth witn the names of those whose labours had only been 
calculated to encumber it with &lsehood and vain speculation. However, 
we have thought proper, upon second thoughts, sligntly to mention them 
and their opinions, quoting the author at the bottom of tne page, so tiiat tii6 
reader who is curious about such particularities, may know where to have 
recourse for fdller information. 

But critical philology of this kind is prettjp' much and justly exploded in 
the present age : at tne revival of letters, mdeed, when all the stores of 
antiquity were as yet unexplored, the learned, as might naturally be 
expected., made greater use of their memory than their judgment, and 
exhausted their industry in examining opinions not yet weU known. But 
all that could conduce to enlighten history has been since often examined, 
and placed in every point of view ; it now only remains to show a skill 
rather in selecting than collecting, to discover a true veno^tion for the 
works of the ancients, not by compiling their sentiments, but by imifating 
their elegant simplicity. 

As in the early part of history a want of real facts hath induced many to 
spin 'out the Uttfe that was known with conjecture, so in the modem 
department the superfluity of trifling anecdotes was eoually apt to introduoe 
confusion. In one case history has been rendered teoious from our want of 
knowing the truth ; in the other, of knowing too much of truths not wcnili 
our notice. Every year that is added to the age of the world, serves to 
lengthen the page of its history ; so that to ^ve this branch of learning a 
just length in the circle of human pursuits, it is necessary to abridge several 
of the least important facts. 

It is true we often, at present, see the annals of a single reign, or even. 
the transactions of a single year, occupying folios : but can the writers of 
such tedious journals ever hope to reacn posterity P or do they think that 
our descendants, whose attention will naturally be turned to their own 
concerns, can exnaust so much time in the examination of ours P Thou^ a 
late elegant writer has said much in favour of abridgments, we neither 
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apporoye nor contend for them ; but eyen such mutilated aooounts are better 
than to have that short duration allotted us here below entirely taken up 
with minute details and uninteresting events. There are many other 
use&l branches of knowledge as well as history to share our industry ; but 
from the extent of some late works of this kina, one would be led to suppose 
that this study alone were recommended to fill up all the vacuities of life, 
and that to contemplate what others had done was all we had to do. 

A plan of general history rendered too extensive, deters us from a study 
that IS perhaps of all others the most usefdl, by rendering it too laborious ; 
and instead of alluring our curiosity, excites our d^pair. A late work has 
apneared to us highly obnoxious in this respect. There have been already 
published of that performance not less than fifty-four volumes, and it stiJl 
remains unfinished, and perhaps may continue to go on finishing while 
it continues to find purchasers, or till time itself can no longer fiimish new 
materials. Already, as livy hath expressed it upon a different occasion : 
'* £o creavit ut magoitudine laboret sua ; " it is grown to such a size, as 
actually to seem simdng under the weight of its own corpulence. 

In met, where is the reader possessed of sufficient fortitude to undertake 
the painful task of travelling through such an immense track of compi- 
lation ; particularly if through the greatest part of this journey he should 
find no landscapes to amuse, nor pleasing regions to invite, but a continued 
uniformity of di^ary prospects, shapeless ruins, and fragments of mutilated 
antiquity? Writers are unpardonable who convert our amusement into 
labour, and divest knowledge of one of its most pleasing allurements. The 
ancients have represented history under the ngure of a woman, eainr, 
graoefiil, and inviting ; but we have seen her in our days converted, like 
tile virgin of Nabis, into an instrument of torture. But, in truth, such as 
read for profit and not for ostentation, seldom have anything to do with such 
voluminous productions, which are utterly unsuited to human talents and 
time : they are at first usually caught up by vanity, and admired by igno- 
rance ; from their weight they naturally aescena into the lower shelves 
of a large Ubraiy, and ever after keep their stations there in unmolested 
obscurity. 

How far we have retrenched these excesses, and steered between the 
opposites of exuberance and abridgment, the judicious are left to determine. 
We here offer the public a history of mankind from the earliest account of 
time to the present age, in twelve volumes, which, upon mature deliberation, 
appeared to us the proper mean. For as some nave lengthened similar 
undertakings to ten times that size, so others have comprised the whole in 
one-tenth of our compass. Thus, for instance, Turselinus, Puffendorf, 
Bossuet, and Holberg, nave each reduced universal history into a single 
volume: but as the former are found frttiguing from their prolixity, so 
the latter are unsatisfactory from the necessary brevity to which they are 
confined. 

It has been, therefore, our endeavour to give every fact its fall scope, but 
at the same time to retrench all disgusting superfluity ; to give every object 
the due proportion it ought to maintain in the general picture of mankind, 
without crowding the canvass: such a history shomd, in one respect, 
resemble a well formed dictionary of arts and sciences ; both should serve as 
a complete library of science or history to every man, except in his own 
profession, in which more particular tracts or explanations may be wanted. 
We flatter ourselves, tiierefore, that this will be found both concise and 
perspicuous, though it must be candidly confessed, that we sate down less 
desirous of making a succinct history than a pleasing one ; we sought after 
elegance alone, but accidentally founa conciseness in our pursuit. 

But to attain a just elegance order was reauisite ; it was necessary in so 
complex a subject to be very careful both of tne method and the connexion. 
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This is a point in which all writen of ffeneral history have usually yied with 
their preaecessors, every last attempt disooyering the defects in tne former ; 
and indeed, to do justice, every last attempt seems to have been the best in 
this respect. Method, in very complex subjects, is one of those attainxnents 
which is gained only by the successive application of different talents to the 
same pursuit : it is mended by repeated effort, and refines as it flows ; so 
that from the times of the first writer of this kind among the modems that 
we remember, down to that of the late Universal History, published in fifty- 
four volumes, the distribution of the parts has gone on improving. 

It would therefore be the height of injustice not to acknowled^ our 
obli^tions to those writers last-mentioned, for their assistance in this 
particular. We have, however, laid hold of every opportunity that offered 
of improvement, particularly by proscribing such K)reign matter as tended to 
lead the reader away from the principal subject Uniformity in a work of 
this kind should be principally attended to : in a subject like tnis, consistiiig 
of heterogeneous parits that are at best feebly held together, we should never 
render the connexion still more feeble by the insinuation of new materials ; 
or, to express it in a different manner, where there is already danger of 
embarrassment from multitude, the introduction of foreign members would but 
necessarily increase the tumult. We hope, therefore, that the reader wHl 
here see the revolutions of empires without confusion, and trace arts and 
laws from one kingdom to another, without losing his interest in the narrative 
of their other transactions. 

To attain these ends with greater certainty of success, we have taken care 
in some measure to banish that late, and we may add, gothic practioe of 
using a multiplicity of notes ; a thing as much unknown to the ancient 
historians, as it is disgusting in the modems. Balzac somewhere calls vain 
erudition the baggage of antiquity : might we in turn be permitted to make 
an apothegm, we should call notes the baggage of a bad writer. Scarcely 
any other reason has been assLped for this bad practice, but that if sucK 
were inserted into the body of the work, they might impede the rapidity of 
the narration. It is not easy, however, to conceive m what manner a 
reader is less interrupted, whose eye is invited down to the note at the 
bottom of the page, which was certainly placed there in order to be read^ 
than he would be by a proper insertion of the same into the body of the 
work. Will they persuade us, that an animal will move with less care and 
swiftness who carries its load upon its back, than if he dragged it alon^ at 
the tail P It certainly argues a defect of method, or a want of perspicuity, 
when an author is tnus obliged to write notes upon his own works ; and it 
may assuredly be said, that mioever undertakes to write a comment upon 
himself, will for ever remain without a rival his owa commentator. We 
have therefore left off such excrescences, though not to any degree of 
affectation ; as sometimes an acknowledged blemisk may be admitt«i into 
works of skill, either to cover a greater defect, or to take a nearer course 
to beauty. 

Having mentioned the danger of affectation, it may be proper to observe, 
that as this, of all defects, is most apt to insinuate itself mto such a work, 
we have therefore been upon our guard against it. From the natural bias 
which every historian has to some favourite profession or science, he is apt 
to introduce phrases or topics drawn frx)m thence upon every occasion, and 
thus not unfrequently tinctures a work otherwise valuable with absuitiity. 
M6na^ tells us of a chemist, who, writing a history, used upon every 
occasion the language of an adept, and brought all his allusions from the 
laboratory. Polybius, who was a soldier, has been reprehended for taking 
up too much time in the histoiy of a siege or the description of a battle. 
€micfliaHini, on the other hand, who was a secretary, has been tedious in 
disserting upon trifling treaties and dull negociations. In like manner. 
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we have known writen, who, being Bomewhat aixniainted with oriental 
languages, haye Med a long history with long Araoio names and uncouth 
spellings. 

Were we disposed to the same affectations, it would have been easy 
enough, through the course of our work, to have written M(^ammed for 
Mahomet, Tatar for Tartar, Wazir for Visier, or Timour for Tamerlane ; we 
might even have outoone our predecessors, and have written Stamboul for 
Constantinople, or Ganga for Granges, with true exotic propriety. But 
though we nave the proper reverence for Arabic, and Malayan also, of 
which we profess our i^orance, we have thought it expedient to reject such 
peculiarities. For which reason, when we meet the name of an Arabian 
general at full length, we make no scruple of abridging his titles, or turning 
uiem into English . Thus, for instance, when an Arabian historian and his 
fJEuthful copyists, in a late Uniyersal History, assure us that Hftreth £bn 
TaUtula led an army into the field, which by the temerity of Al Howaireth 
£bn Nohaid £bn W ahab £bn Abd £bn Aosa, was utterly defeated, we 
thought less ceremony might be used with such an indifferent general, and 
simply mention Howaireth's folly and his defeat. To be serious ; innoyation, 
in a work of this nature, should by no means be attempted ; those names and 
spellings which haye been used m our language from time immemorial, 
ought to continue unaltered ; for, like states, they acquire a sort oijus diutwme 
possesiioniSf as the ciyilians express it, howeyer uniust their original claims 
might haye been. Yet, how far we haye reformea these defects of style, 
without substituting errors of our own, we leave the public to deternune ; 
for few writers are judges of themselves in these particulars. 

With respect to chronolo^ and geography, the one of which fixes actions 
to time, while the other assigns them to place, we have followed the most 
approved methods among the modems. All that was requisite in this was 
to preserve one system of each invariably, and permit such as chose to adopt 
the plans of others to rectify our deviations to their own standard, if 
actions and things are made to preserve their due distances of time and 
place mutually with respect to each other, it matters little as to the duration 
of them all with respect to eternity, or their situation with regard to the 
universe. 

Thus much — ^perhaps some will think too much — ^we have thought proper 
to premise concerning a work which, however executed, has cost much 
labour and great expense. Had we for our judges the unbiassed and 
ludicious alone, few words would have served, or even silence would have 
been our best address ; but when it is considered that we have wrought for 
the public, that miscellaneous being, at variance within itself from the 
differing influence of pride, prejudice, or incapacity, a public already sated 
with attempts of this nature, and in a manner unwilling to find out merit 
till forced upon its notice, we hope to be pardoned for thus endeavouring to 
show where it is presumed we have had a superiority. 

A History of the World to the present time, at once satisfactoiy and 
succinct, calculated rather for use than curiosity, to be read rather than 
consulted, seeking applause frt)m the reader's feelings, not from his igno- 
rance of learning, or affectation of being thought learned ; a history that 
may be purchased at an easy expense, yet that omits nothing material, 
delivered in a style correct yet familiar, was wanting in our language; and, 
thouf h sensible of our own insufficiency, this defect we have attempted to 
supply. Whatever reception the present age or posterity may ^ve this 
work, we rest satisfied with our own endeavours to deserve a land one. 
The completion of our design has for some years taken up all the time which 
we coula spare from other occupations, of less importance indeed to the 
public, but probably more advantageous to ourselves. We are unwilling 
therefore to dismiss this subject without observing, that the labour of so 
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great a part of life ahould at least be examined with candour, and pot 
eaideady ocmfoiuided in tiiat mnltiplicity of daily pnUicationB whieh, being 
conceived without effint, aze jnrodoced without praise, and sink without 
censure. 

Were he who now particularly entreats the reader's candid eTsminatinn 
to mention the part he has had in this work himself, he is well oonTinoed, 
and that without any affected modesty, that such a diaooyeiy would only 
show the superiority of his associates in tiiis undertaking : but it is not 
from his friendship or his praise, but from their former labours in the 
learned world, that they are to expect their reward. Whatever be the 
fate of this History, their reputation is in no danger, but will still oontinne 
rising; for they have found oy its gradual increase already, that the appro- 
bation of folly is loud and transient; that of wisdom still but lasting. 



TO THE PUBLISHER.* 



Sir, — ^I perceive by the tenor of your publications, that you chiefly aim 
at the improvement of youth : if the following letters are thought any way 
conducive to that purpose, you have my permission to print them. 

The first fifty-one letters, ending with these words — avenged them q^ their 
enemies — ^were written by a nobleman to his son at the university. The 
rest are added, as you will easilv perceive, by a much inferior hand ; for 
they were drawn up by me. This I should not have attempted, but the 
design would otherwise have been defective. With regard to my letters, 
therefore, little else can be said, but that I have endeavoured, as much as 
was in my power, to imitate the original. As to his lordship's, I think it 
may be asserted, that they are written with more jud^ent, spirit, and 
accuiacy, than any which have yet appeared upon this subject. I am 
conscious, indeed, that they have been, for some time, handed about in 
manuscript ; but it is presumed that this will not make a publication of 
them less acceptable, even to those who are possessed of a written copy. 

I have observed in the schools about town, that, when masters set their 
scholars to read the History of EujB^land, they seem at a loss in their choice 
of an historian. The more voluminous works of this kind are quite unsnited 
to a juvenile capacity ; the shorter abridgments are chiefly a crowded collec- 
tion of facts, totally dry and unentertaimng. These letters may, probably, 
supply the defect; and I desire that the volumes may be sent, at my 
expense, to each of the schools mentioned in the inclosed paper. 

I am. Sir, yours, &c. 



TO THE PUBLIC* 



The Editor cannot dismiss a new edition of this work, without expressing 
the pleasure he feels in its reception. It was at first ushered into the world 

1 To " An Histoty of England, in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son. 
London : Printed for J. Newbeiy, at the Bible and Son, St Paul's Chnrchyaid. 1764." 
2 vols. 12mo., prioe 6«., bound. 

' To *' Tbe Histoty of England, in a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son. 
London : Printed for Caman and Newbery, at No. 65, in St Paul's Chorch-Tard. 
1770." 2 vols. 12mo. 
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with none of the nsoal methods of awakening curiosity, or biassin^ the 
judgment. Its author, as well as its editor, was, and still oontmues 
unknown. It appeared with very little splendour ; scarce any expense was 
laid out in the publication, and that praise was studiously avoided, which 
was only to be caught by pursuing. 

However, under all these disadvantages, the work has succeeded beyond 
the Editor's most sanguine expectations ; if he may judge from the numbers 
which have been som, and the commendations whicn have been given. 
Nor can it be a circumstance of small pleasure to him to think, that a per- 
formance, calculated chiefly to dispel the prejudice of party and soften the 
malevolence of faction, has had purchasers, at a time when almost every 
new publication that respects our history or constitution, tends to fix the 
one and inflame the other. 

It is true that but very little of the merit is his own, and that he only 
applauds himself for triumphs which have been gained by another. 
However, he is willing to take to himself those advantages which are 
declined by the great personage who has onlv deserved them; for the poor 
often think themselves very fme in those dotnes which are thrown aside by 
thedr betters. 

But, to speak more particularly of my own part of the work, I am not a 
little proud in hearing that the conclusion is not entirely contemptible, and 
that it does not fall very far short of the beginning. It was my aim to 
observe the perspicuity and conciseness of the original, and as his lordship 
seems to have taken Tacitus for his model, so I took him for mine. It was, 
in fact, no easy matter, in such a variety of materials as our History affords, 
to reject trivial partictilars, and yet preserve a concatenation of events ; to 
crowd a multitude of facts into so small a compass, and yet not give the 
work the air of an index. In this all who have hitherto abric^^ our 
History have failed : how finr the present work has succeeded, posterity must 
be left to judge. 

The fbJt part of these Letters, as we have formerly observed, were 
written for the instruction of a young man of quality, who was then at col- 
lege : the Editor, therefore, is surprised with an objection usually made 
against them, that they are rather above the capacity of boys. If by boys 
be meant children, I grant it, the facts stript of all ornament may perhaps 
be most proper for them ; but on the contrary, those who are rising up to 
manhood ^ould be treated as men, and no works put into their hands out 
such as are capable of exercising their capacity, and which the most mature 
judgment would approve. I am well aware, tiiat many schoolmasters will 
prefer any of those uttle Histories of England that are written by way of 
question and answer, and think their boys making ^at advances, wmle 
tney are thus loading their memory without exercising their judgment ; 
witn these men no arguments will prevail ; and I can only dimiiss such, 
with wishing that the professors were as respectable as the profession. 

Once more, therefore, I must assert, that though the book is written to 
men it will be a jproper guide for the instruction of boys. '* Maxima debetur 
pueris reverenUa ^ is true, as well with regard to the books they should read 
as the examples they should see. In tnis, I flatter myself that they will 
find nothing here either to corrupt their morals or their style ; no slavish 
tenets that abridge freedom and increase dependence ; no enthusiastic rants 
that drive even virtue beyond the line of duty. Scarcely any opinions are 
hazarded merely from their elegance or singularity ; truth only seems to 
have guided the pen ; and it is remarkable, l^at many of the tenets in these 
Letters, Hiat at first publication seemed paradoxical, have been since 
illustrated by one of the most elegant commentators upon our constitution.' 

^ Dr. Blackstone. — Goldsmith. 
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LETTEES FROM A NOBLEMAN TO HIS SONJ 



LETTER I. 

Deab Chables, — ^The aooounts I received from Mr. , your tutor at 

Oxford, of your conduct and capacity, give me equal pleasure, both as a 
father and as a man. I own myself happy in thinking that society -will one 
day reap the advantage of your improved abilities ; but I confess myself 
vam, when I reflect on the care I have taken, and the honour I shall peiiiaps 
obtain from assisting their cultivation. Yes, my Charles, self-interest thus 
mixes with almost every virtue ; my paternal vanity is, perhaps, greater 
than my regard for socie^ in the present instance ; but vou should consider 
that the bad pride themselves in their folly, but gooa minds are vain of 
their virtues. 

I need scarcely repeat what I have so often observed, that your assiduity 
for a few years, in the early j^riod of life, will give ease and h^piness to 
the succeeding : a life spent m regularity and stud^r, in college, will not 
only furnish the mind with proper matermls, but fit it, by habit, for future 
felicity. Mathematics will teach you to think with closeness and precision^ 
and the ancient poets will enlarge your imagination : from these t^o helps, 
and not from the subtleties of logic, or metaphysical speculations, the mind 
is at once strengthened and improved. Logic or metaphysics may give the 
theory of reasoning ; but it is poetry and mathematics, thoujg^h seemingly 
opposite, that practically improve and fit us for every rational in^miy. 

These were the studies I recommended as parincipally conducive to your 
improvement, and your letters alone are sufficient mstances of your com- 
plying witii my advice. I confess my fears in giving any future instructions 
on such topics to one who seems better conversant with them than his 
instructor : I therefore must leave a subject where my superiority at least 
mav be contested. 

fiut after all, my child, these studies are at best but ornaments of the 
mind, designed rather to ^lish or to fit it for higher improvements, than as 
materials to be employed in guiding our conduct as individuals or members 
of society. There is a field that, in some measure, still lies untrodden before 
you, and from that alone true wisdom and real improvement can be 
expected: I mean history. From history, in a great measure, eveir 
advantage that improves the gentleman, or confirms the patriot, can lie 
hoped for : it is that which must qualify you for becoming a proper member 
of the community ; for filling that station in which you may nereafter be 
placed, with honour ; and for giving, as well as deriving, new lustre to 
that illustrious assembly, to which, upon my decease, you have a right to be 
called. 

Yet still, nothing can be more useless than history in the manner in 
which it is generoQy studied, where the memory is loaded with little more 
than dates, names, and events. Simply to repeat the transaction is by some 
thought sufficient for every purpose: and a youth having been once 
applauded for his readiness in this way fancies himself a perfect historian. 
But the true use of history does not consist in being able to settle a genea- 
logy, in quoting the events of an obscure rei^n, or the true epoch of a 
contested oirth : this knowledge of facts hardly deserves the name of 
science : true wisdom consiste in tracing effects to their causes. To under- 

' From the edition in 2 toU. 12mo. 1770 (tee p. 424) compared with the firrt 
edition in 2 vols. 12mo. 1764. 
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stand histoiy is to understand man, whd is the subject. To study history is 
to weigh the motives, the opinions, the passions of mankind, in order to 
avoid a similitude of errors in ourselves, or profit by the wisdom of their 
example. 

To study history in this manner may be begun at any age. Children <Hin 
never be too soon treated as men. Those masters who allege the incapacity 
of tender years, only tacitly reproach their own : those who are incapable 
of teaching young minds to reason, pretend that it is impossible. The 
truth is, wev are fonder of making their pupils talk well than think well ; 
and much the greater number are better qualified to give praise to a ready 
memory than a sound judgment. The generality of mamund consider a 
multitude of facts as the real food of the mind, not as subjects proper to 
afford it exercise. From hence it proceeds that history, instead of teaching 
us to know ourselves, often only serves to raise our vanity, by the applause 
of the ignorant; or, what is more dangerous, by the self-delusion of 
untried vanity. 

Assuming ignorance is, of all dispositions, the most ridiculous : for in the 
same proportion as the real man of wisdom is preferable to the unlettered 
rustic, so much is the rustic superior to him who without learning imagines 
himself learned. It were better that such a man had never read, for then 
he might have been conscious of his weakness ; but the half-leamed man, 
relying upon his strength, seldom perceives his wants till he finds his 
deception past a cure. 

Tour labours in history have hitherto been rather confined to the words, 
than the faeU of your historical guides. You have read Xenophon or Livy, 
rather with a view of learning the dead languages in which they are written, 
than of profiting by the instructions which they afford. The time is now 
come for discontinuing the study of words for things ; for exercising your 
judgment, and giving more room to reason than to fancy. 

Above all thmgs, I would advise you to consult the original historians in 
every relation. Abridgers, compilers, commentators, and critics, are in 
general only fit to fill the mina with unnecessary anecdotes, or lead its 
researches astray. In the immensity of various relations, your care must 
be to select such as deserve to be Imown, because they serve to instruct ; 
the end of your labour should not be to know in what year fools or savages 
committed their extravagancies, but by what methods they emerged from 
barbarity. The same necessity there is for knowing the actions of the 
worthy part of princes, also compels us to endeavour to forget those of the 
ignorant and vulgar herd of kiiigs, who seem only to slumber in a seat 
they were accidentally called to fill. In short, not tne history of kings, but 
of men, should be your principal concern ; and such a history is only to be 
acquired by consulting mose originals who painted the times they lived in. 
Their successors, who pretended to methodise their histories, have almost 
universally deprived them of all their spirit, and given us rather a dry 
catalogue of names than an, improving detail of events. In reality, history 
is precious or insignificant, not from the brilliancy of the events, tne singu- 
larity of the adventures, or the greatness of the personages concerned, but 
from the skill, penetration, and judgment of the observer. Tacitus fre- 
quently complains of his wants of materials, of the littleness of his incidents, 
of the weakness and villainy of his actors ; yet, even from such indifferent 
subjects, he has wrought out the most pleasing and the most instructive 
history that ever was written : it will therefore be entirely the work of your 
own judgment to convert the generality of historians to your benefit ; they 
are, at present, but rude materials, and require a fine discernment to 
separate the useful from the unnecessary, and analyse their different 
piinoiples. 

Ye^ mistake ma not : I would not have history to consist of dry speculations 
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upon faots, told with phlegm, and pursued without interest and ^assicm ; 
nor would I have your reason lieitigued continually in critical re- 
searches : all I require is, that the historian would ^ve as much exercise 
to the judgment as the imagination. It is as much ms duty to act the phi- 
losopher, or politician, in his narratiyes, as to collect materials for namtion. 
Without a philosophical skill in discerning, his very narrative must be 
frequentiy mlse, fabulous and contradictory ; without political sagaoil^, his 
characters must be ill drawn, and yice and yirtue bie distributed without 
discernment or candour. 

What historian can render virtue so amiable as Xenophon ? Wbo can 
interest the reader so much as IAyy ? Sallust is an instance of the most 
delicate exactness, and Tacitus of the most solid reflection : from a perfect 
acquaintance with these, the youthful student can acquire more knowledge 
of mankind, a more perfect acc^uaintance with antiquity, and a more just 
manner of tninkiTig and expressing, than, perhaps, from any otixers of any 
a^ or country. Other ancient historians may be read to advance the study 
of ancient learning, but tliese should be the ground-work of all your 
researches. Without a previous acquaintance with these, you enter upon 
other writers improperly prepared ; until these have placed you in a prcmer 
train of moralising the mcidents, other historians may, perhaps, injure, but 
will not improve you. Let me tixerefore, at present, my dear Cbarlee, 
entreat you to bestow the proper care upon those treasures of antiquity ; 
and by your letters, every post, communicate to your father, and your 
friend, the result of your reflections upon them. I am at a loss whether I 
shall And more satisfieustion in hearing your remarks, or communicating my 
own P However, in which soever of tnem I shall be employed, it will make 
my highest amusement. Amusement is all that I can now expect in life, 
for aim}ition has long forsaken me ; and, perhaps, my child, after all, what 
your noble anoestor has observed is most true : Whm all is done, Amnon 
Hfe U, at the greatett and the best biU like a/nnoard chUd, that mutt he played with 
and humoured a little to keep it quiet till itfcdls asleep, and then the care is over} 

I am, my dear boy, your most tender friend and affectionate lather, 



LETTER n. 

Deab Gha&les, — ^I entirely acquiesce in your sentiments, that universal 
history is a subiect too extensive for human comprehension, and that he 
who would really reap the advantages of histoiy must be contented to bound 
his views. Satisfied with being superficially acquainted with the transactions 
of many countries, the learner should place his principal attention only on 
a few. 

Your remarks on the (}Teek and Roman republics far surpass my expecta- 
tions ; you have justiy characterised them as the finest instances of political 
society that could be founded on the basis of a false religion. Whei« 
religion is imperfect, political society, and all laws enacted for its improve- 
ment, must be impenect also. Religion is but philosophy refined ; and no 
man could ever boast an excellence in politics, whose mind had not heea 
previously opened and enlarged by the institutidns of theology, an error in 
relmon ever producing defects in legislation. 

^rgive me, dear Charles, if I once more congratulate myself upon the 

* " When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and the best, bat like a frt>waid 
child, that must be played with and homoured a little to keep it quiet till it &Us 
asleep, and then the oare is over."— Stb Williax Tehpli (of Poetry). The same 
sentiment has oocurred thrice before in these volnmeB (tee vol. i., p. 152, voL ii., 
p. 465, and yoL ill., p. 65. Here then we have it for tk fourth time. 
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pleasure I expect from your fdture eminence. You are now tinctured with 
uniyersaL history, and are thoroughly conversant with that of Greece and 
Eome ; but there is another department of history still remaining, and that 
much more important than any I have yet mentioned : I mean the History 
of England. The history of tnis country is the nroper study of an English- 
man ; nowever, it peculiarly concerns those wno may, like you, one day 
have such an important character to support in its administration, and whose 
own name, nerhaps, may find a place in the historic page. All who are 
enamoured of the liberty and the happiness which they peculiarly enjoy in 
this happy region, must surely be aesirous of knowing the methods by 
which suon advantages were acquired ; the progressive steps from barbari^ 
to social refinement, from society to the highest pitch of well constituted 
freedom. All Europe stands in astonishment at tne wisdom of our consti- 
tution, and it would argue the highest degree of insensibility in a native of 
this country, and one, too, who from his birth enjop peculiar privileges, to 
be ignorant of what others so much admire. 

I shall not insist upon a principal use to which some apply the English 
history, I mean that of making it the topic of common conversation ; yet, 
even from such a motive, though in itself trifling, no well-bred man can 
plead ignorance. Its greatest advantage, however, is, that a knowledge of 
the past enables the attentive mind to xmderstand the present : our laws and 
customs, Qur liberties and abuse of liberty, can scarcely be understood with- 
out tracing them to their source, and history is the only channel by whidi 
we can arrive at what we so ea^rly pursue. 

But, were I to compare the history of our own country, in point of amuse- 
ment, with that of others, I know of none, either ancient or modem, that can 
vie with it in this respect. In other histories, remote and extensive connexions 
interrupt the reader's interest, and destroy the simplicity of the plan. The 
history of Greece may be easily divided into seven histories, and into so 
many it has actually been diviaed : the history of Bome, from the time it 
begins to be authentic, is littie else than an account of the then known 
world ; but, in England, separated by its situation, from the continent, the 
reader may consider the whole narrative, with all its vicissitudes, in one 
point of view ; it unites the philosopher's ^ definition of beauty, by being 
varumdy uniform. 

The simpUcit^ in a history of our own country is therefore excellent ; but 
I can direct to few who have improved the materials it afiTords with a proper 
degree of assiduity or skill. The historians who have treated of this subject 
have in general written for a party ; many with an open avowal of tneir 
abuse. »>me, who have had talents for this undertaking, were unable to 
afford themselves sufficient leisure to polish their work mto the degree of 
re<juisite perfection ; while others who nave laboured with sufficient assi- 
duity, have been wofully deficient in point of sagacity, or proper skill in 
the choice of tiiose &cts they thought proper to relate. Whatever has been 
known, and not what was worth knowing, has been fdthfully transcribed ; 
so that the present accounts of the oountiy resemble the ancient fetce of the 
soil : here an uncultivated forest, there a desolate wild ; and in a very few 
places, a spot of earth adorned by art, and smiling with all the luxuriance 
of nature. To make history, liie the soil, truly useful, the obstacles to 
improvement must be torn away, new assistances must be acquired from 
art ; nor can the work be deemed properly finished, till the whole puts on 
simplici^, uniformity, and elegance. As the case is at present, we must 
read a Horary to acquire a knowledge of English history, and, after all, be 
contented to forget more than we remember. 

The history of England may be divided, properly enough, into three 

1 HatehesoiL—GoLDSiiiTH. 
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periods ; very difEerent, indeed, with reffard to their duration, bat almost of 
equal importmce. The first is from me commencement of our knowledge 
of the country to its conquest by the Normans ; the second from the time of 
William the Conqueror to the alteration of the constitution by the beheadii^ 
of Charles I. ; the last contains the remaining period of our history. lA 
will at once appear, that such a diyision is extremely unequal : the first 
department may be said to extend to a period of more than a thousand 
years ; the second contains not less than seyen hundred, while the remain* 
ing does not take up two. Chronolosists, indeed, would diyide it in a yeiy 
different manner ; howeyer, I am ramer inclined to this diyision, more by 
the peculiar use which may be made of each period, than the mere regularity 
of time. To consider the first part with accuracy, belongs properly to the 
philosopher ; the second is the business of him who would understand our 
constitution, and is the proper study of a legislator ; and the last, of such 
as would be acquainted with the connexions and relations in which we stand 
with regard to our neighbours of the continent, and our foreign and domestie 
trade ; that is, in other words, to the merchant and politician. 

There is scarce any other passion but that of curiosity, excited by a 
knowledge of the early part of our history. We may go through ihe 
accounts of that distant era with the same impartialify with which we 
consider the original inhabitants of any other country, as the customs of 
our British ancestors haye scarcely any connexion with our own: but 
then, to some minds, it must be a pleasing dis<]^uisition to obs^ye &e 
human animal, by degrees diyesting nimseli of his natiye ferocity, and 
acquiring the arts of happiness and peace ; to trace the steps by which he 
leayes his precarious meal acquired by the chase, for a more certain but a 
more laborious repast, acquired first by pasturage, then by cultiyation. 

After the Conquest, the rude outlines of our present constitution began to 
be formed. Before the Norman inyasion, there might be some customs 
resembling those at present in practice ; but the only reason of their con- 
tinuance was, because they had oefore been practised m common among the 
inyaders. At this period, therefore, an Englishman becomes interested in 
the narratiye ; he perceiyes the rise and the reasons of seyeral laws which 
now serye to restrain his conduct or preserye his property. The rights of 
our monarchs, the claims of foreign potentates, the ineffectual stm^es for 
liberty, and the gradual encroachments of ambition, these highly interest 
him, as he in some measure owes to these transactions the happiness he 
enioys. 

But the last period is what is chiefly incumbent, upon almost eyery man to 
be particularly conyersant in. Eyery person residmg here, has a share in 
the liberties of this kin^om ; as the generality of the people are ultimately 
inyested with the legiuation. It is, therefore, eyery man's duty to Imow 
that constitution, which, by his birth-right, he is called to goyem : a free- 
holder, in a free kingdom, should certainly be instructed in the original of 
that agreement by "mdoh he holds so precious a tenure. 

These motiyes equally influence almost eyery rank of people ; but how 
much more forcibly should they operate upon you, whose honours, whoss 
trusts and possessions, are likely to be so considerable. Others may haye 
their liberties to support ; you must sustain your liberty, your property, 
and the dignity of your station. I shall, therefore, without farther pre- 
face, in some future correspondence, communicate the result of mj inquiries 
on this subject ; a subject which, I own, has employed all the leisure I had 
to spare from, I will not say more important, but more necessary duties. 
I shall endeayour, at once, to supply the lacts, and the necessary consequences 
that may be deduced from them. I shall separate all that can oontribnte 
nothing either to amusement or use, and leaye such to dull compilers or 
systematic writers of history, whose only boast is, to leaye nothing ont. 
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A mon thoTOugh knowledge of the subject cannot be oonmranicated without 
pain, nor acquired without study ; perhaps too minute a skill in this, or any 
one subject, might disqualify the mind for other branches of science, equally 
demantiung our^care. Of wnatever use it may be, I hope you wiU consider 
it as an instance of my regard, tibiough it should fail to add to your opinion 
of my sagacity. 



LETTER XYI. 

I HATE not hitherto said anything of the literature of the present period, 
having resolved to refer it to a separate letter, in which we may have a more 
perspicuous view of it, than if blended with the ordinary occurrences of the 
state. Though learning had never received fewer ^oouragements than in 
the present reign, jet it never flourished more. That spirit of philosophy 
whicn had been excited in former ages, still continued to operate with the 
greatest success, and produced the greatest men in every profession. Among 
uie divines Atterbury and Clarke distinguished themselves. As a preacher 
Atterbury united aU the graces of style with all the elegance of a just 
delivery ; he was natural, polite, smrited ; and his sermons may be ranked 
among the first of this period. Clarke, on the other hand, despising the 
graces of eloquence, only sought after conviction, with rigorous though 
phlegmatic exactness, and brought moral truths almost to mathemati^ 
precision. Yet neither he, Cudworth, nor any other divine, did such service 
to the reasoning world, as the great Mr. John Locke, who may be justly 
said to have re&rmed all our modes of thinking in metaphysical inquiry. 
Though the jargon of schools had been before him arraigned, yet several of 
their errors had still subsisted and were regarded as true. Locke, therefore, 
set himself to overturn their systems and refute their absurdities ; these he 
effectually accomplished, for wnich reason his book, which when published, 
was of infinite service, it may be found less useful at present, when the 
doctrines it was calculated to refute are no longer subsisting. 

Among tile moral writers of this period, the Earl of Slum«sbury is not to 
be pai»ed over, whose elegance in some measure recompenses for his want of 
sobdity. The opinions of all latter writers upon moral subjects are only 
derived from the ancients. Morals are a subject on which the industry of 
men has been exercised in every age ; and an infinite number of systems have 
been the result. That of Sliaftesbury, in which he establidies a natural 
sense of moral beauty, was originally professed by Plato, and only adorned 
by tiie English philosopher. This seemed to oe the age of speculation. 
Berkeley, alterwaids Bisnop of Cloyne, in Lreland, surpassed all Ms cotem- 
poraries in subtiety of disquisition ; but the mere efiorts of reason, which 
are exerted rather to raise doubt tban procure certainty, will never meet 
with much favour from so vain a being as man. Lora Bolingbroke had 
also some reputation for metaphysical inquiry; his friends extolled his 
sagacity on that head, and the public were willing enough to acquiesce in 
their opinion ; his fSame therefore might have contmued to rise ; or at least 
would have never sunk if he had never published. His workshave appeared, 
and tiie public are no longer in their former sentiments. Li matiiematics and 
natural philosophy, the vein opened by Newton was prosecuted with success ; 
Dr. Halley illustrated the theory of the tides, and increased the catalogue of 
the stars, while Grcgoiy reduced astronomy to one comprdiensive and 
regular system. Dr. Friend, in medicine, produced some ingenious theories, 
which, if they did not improve the art, at least showed his abilities and 
learning in his profession. Dr. Mead was equally elegant, and more 
successnd; to him is owing the useful improvement of tapping in the 
dropsy at once by means of a swathe. But of all the othw arts, poetry 
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in this age was oarried to the greatest perfeotioii. The language fbr 
some ages had been improyingi bat now it seemed entirely divested of its 
roughness and barbarity. Ajmong the poets of this period we may pUce 
Jolm Philips, author of several poems ; but of none more admired than tiiat 
humorous one, entitled The Splendid ShUling. He lived in obscurity, and 
died just above want. William Congreve deserves also particular notice ; hia 
comedies, some of which were but coolly received upon their first appearanoe, 
seemed to mend upon repetition ; and he is, at present, justly allowed 
the foremost in that species of dramatic poesy. His wit is ever just and 
brilliant ; his sentiments new and lively ; and his elegance equal to his 
regularity. Next him Yanbrugh is placed, whose humour seems more 
natural, and characters more new ; but he owes too many obligations to the 
French, entirely to pass for an original ; and his total disregard to decency, 
in a great measure, in^pairs his merit. Farquhar is still more lively, and 
perhaps more entertaining than either ; his pieces still continue the feivoarite 
performances of the stage, and bear frequent repetition without satiety ; but 
he often mistakes pert^ess for wit,^ and seldom strikes his characters with 
proper force or originality. However, he died very young; and it is 
remarkable that he continued to improve as he grew olaer ; his last play* 
entitled The Beaux Stratagem^ being, the best of £u9 productions. Admaon, 
both as a poet and prose writer, deserves the highest regard and imitation. 
His Campaign and Letter to Lord HcMfax from Italy ^ are masterpieces in 
the former, and his Eeeaya, published in '* The Spectator," are inimitable 
specimens of the latter. Whatever he treated of was handled with eleffanoe 
and precision, and that virtue which was taught in his writings was enmrced 
by his example. Steele was Addison's friend and admirer; his comedies 
are perfectly polite, chaste, and genteel ; nor were his other works con- 
temptible ; he wrote on several subjects, • and yet it is amazing in the 
midtiplicity of his pursuits how he found leisure for the discussion of any ; 
ever persecuted by creditors, whom his profnseness drew upon him, or 
pursuing impracticable schemes, suggested by ill-grounded ambition. Dean 
Swift was the professed antagonist of both Addison and him. He perceived 
that there was a spirit of romance mixed with all the works of the poets who 
preceded him ; or, in other words, that they had drawn nature on the most 
pleasing side. There still therefore was a place left for him, who, careless of 
censure, should describe it just as it was with all its deformities ; he there- 
fore owes much of his fame, not so much to the greatness of his genius, as to 
the boldness of it. He was dry, sarcastic, and severe ; and suited his style 
exactly to the turn of his thought, being concise and nervous. In mis 
period also flourished many of subordinate fSiune. Prior was tibe first who 
adopted the French elegant easy manner of telling a stoiy, but if what he 
has borrowed from that nation be taken frx)m him, scarce anything will be 
left upon which he can lay claim to applause in poetry. Bowe was only 
outdone by Shakspeare and Otway as a tragic writer; he has fewer 
absurdities than eimer, and is perhaps as pathetic as they ; but his flights 
are not so bold, nor his characters so strongly marked. Perhaps his 
coming later than the rest may have contributed to lessen the esteem he 
deserves. Garth had success as a poet ; and for a time his fame was even 
greater than his desert. In his principal work, the Ditpensaryf his 
versification is negligent, and his plot is now become tedious ; but what- 
ever h^ may lose as a poet, it would be improper to rob him of the merit he 
deserves for having written the prose demcation and pre&ce to the poem 
already mentioned, in which he nas shown the truest wit with the most 
refined elegance. Pamell, though he has written but one poem, namely, the 
ffermUy yet has found a place among the English first-rate poeto. Oay 

1 *' What pert low dialogue has Farquhar writ**— Fori '* to Augustus.** 
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likewise^ by his FaJtieB and Pcutorals, has acquired an equal reputation. 
But of all who have added to the stock of English poetry, Pope perhaps 
deserves the first place. On him forei^ers look as one of the most 
successful writers of his time, his yersificamon is the most harmonious, and 
his correctness the most remarkable of all our poets. A noted ootemporary of 
his own calls the English the finest writers on mond topics, and rope the 
noblest moral writer of all the English. Mr. Pope has somewhere named 
himself the last English muse ; and, indeed, since his time, we haye seen 
scarce any production that can justly lay claim to immortality ; he carried 
the language to its highest perfection, and those who have attempted still 
farther to improve it, instead of ornament, have only caught finery. 

Such was the learning of this period ; it flourished without encourage- 
ment, and the English teste seemed to difi^ise itself over all Europe. The 
French tragedies began to be written after the model of ours, our philosophy 
was adopted by all who pretended to reason for themselves. At present, 
however, when the learned of Europe are turned to Hhe English writers for 
instruction, all spirit of learning hi^ ceased amongst us. So little has been 
got by literature for more than an a^e, that none choose to turn to it for 
preferment. Church preferments, which were once given as the rewards of 
learning, have, for some time, deviated to the intri^iing, venal, and base. 
All desire of novelty in thinking is suppressed amongst us, and our 
scholars, more pleased, with security and ease than honour, coolly follow the 
reasonings of their predecessors, and walk round the circle of former 
discovery. 



PREFACE.' 



De. Fosdtce's excellent Sermons for Young Women, in some measure 
gave rise to the following compilation. In that work, where he so judi- 
ciously pointe out all the defeote of female oonduct, to remedy them, and all 
the proper studies which they should pursue, with a view to improvement. 
Poetry is one to which he particularly would attach them. He only objects 
to the danger of pursuing this charming study through all the immoralities 
and false pictures of happiness with which it abounds, and thus becoming 
the martyr of innocent curiosity. 

In the following compilation, care has been taken to select, not only such 
pieces as innocence may read without a blush, but such as will even tend to 
strengthen that innocence. In this little work, a lady may find the most 
exauisite pleasure, while she is at the same time learning the duties of life ; 
ana, while she courte only entertainment, be deceived into wisdom. Indeed, 
this would be too great a boast in the preface to any original work ; but 
here it can be made with safety, as every poem in the following collection 
would singly have procured an author great reputetion. 

They are divided into Devotional, Moral, and Entertaining, thus compre- 
hending the three great duties of life ; that which we owe to God, to our 
neighbour, and to ourselves. 

in the first part, it must be confessed, our English poete have not very 

1 To " Poems for Totmg Ladies, in three parte ; Deyotional, Moral, and Bnter- 
taining : the whole being a collection of the best pieces in onr language. 

Bxtemal Ghuces all decay ; 

Their Power is qnickly past ; 
A well-formed Mind extends their sway, 

And bids each Beanty last. — Afumpm. 

London : Printed for J. Payne, in Pater-noster Row. 1767.'* 12mo., pp. 248. 
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mach excelled. In that department, namely, the praise of our Maker, by 
which poetry began, and from which it deviated by time, we are mort 
faultily deficient. There are one or two, howeyer, partacularly ^* The 
Deity ,^' by Mr* Boyse ; ^ a poem which, when it first came out, lay for 
some time neglected, till introduced to public notice by Mr. Henrey and 
Mr. Fielding. In it the reader will perceive many stalking pictures, and 
perhaps glow with a part of that gratitude which seems to have inspired 
the writer. 

In tlxe moral part I am more copious,* from the same reason, because our 
language contains a lai^ number of the kind. Voltaire, talking of our 
poets, gives them the preference in moral pieces to those of any other 
nation ; and indeed no poets have better settlea the bounds of duty, or more 
precisely determined tne rules for conduct in life than ours. Is this 
department, tiie fair reader will find the Muse has been solicitous to gmde 
her, not with the allurements of a syren, but the integrity of a friend. 

In the entertaining part, my greatest difficulty was wnat to reject. Hie 
materials lay in such plenty, that I was bewildered in my choice : in this 
case, tibien, 1 was solely determined by the tendency of the poem ; and where 
I found one, however well ezecutea, that seemed in the least tending to 
distort the judgment, or inflame the imagination, it was excluded without 
mercy. I have here and there, indeed, when one of particular beauty 
offered witlx a few blemishes, lopt off tlxe defects ; and tlius, like tlxe tyrant 
who fitted all strangers to tlxe bed he had prepared for them, I have 
inserted some by first adapting them to my plan ; we only diSer in this, 
that he mutilated with a bad design, I nom motives of a contrary 
nature. 

It will be easier to condemn a compilation of this kind, than to prove its 
inutility. While youns^ ladies are readers, and while their guardians are 
solicitous that they shall only read the best books, there can be no danger of 
a work of this kind being disagreeable. It ofifen, in a very small compass, 
the very flowers of our poetry, and that of a kind adaptea to the sex sup- 
posed to be its readers. Poetry is an art which no young lady can, or 
ought to be, wholly i^orant of. The pleasure which it gives, ani^ indeed 
the necessity of knowmg enough of it to mix in modem conversation, will 
evince the usefulness of my design, which is to supply the highest and the 
most innocent entertainment at the smallest expense ; as the poems in this 
collection, if sold singly, would amount to ten tunes tbe price of what I am 
able to aflbrd the present. 

' ^ Samnel Boyse, bora 1708, died 1749. The first edition of *' The Deity " appeared 
1740, and the third 1752. The foUowiog aooottnt of himself has escaped his 
biographers : — *' I am, Sir, the only son of Mr. Boyse, of Dublin, a man whose chsnicter 
and writings are well known. My &ther died in 1728, in very involved cireiunstaiioeB, 
so that I had nothing left to trust to bnt a liberal education. In 17S0 I removed to 
Edinbniigh, where I published a collection of poems, with a translation of the Tablature 
of Cd>e$, After some years stay there, and many disappointments, I came in 1787 to 
London, where I have done several essays in the literary way (chiefly poetry), with bat 
slender enooungement. Mr. Gave, for whose magarine I have done many things, and 
at whose desire I removed to this neighbourhood, has not used me so kindly as tlie 
sense he has expressed of my servioes gave me reason to expect Learning, howerer 
it may be a consolation under affliction, is no security against the common ealamitieB 
of life. I think myself capable of business in the literary way, but by my late neoeaa- 
ties am unhappily reduced to an incapacity of going abroad to seek it." — Botsb to 
Dr, Birdi, Nov. 5, 1742. (Bireh MSS, in Brit. Mut.) 
' Goldsmith has included in this division his own '* Sdwin and Angdina.^^ ' 
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PREFACE.' 

f — 

Ht Bookseller haying informed me that there was no collection of English 
Poetry^ among ns, of any estimation, I thought a few hours spent in making 
a ]^roper selection woula not be ill bestowed. Compilations of this kind are 
chiefly designed for such as either want leisure, skill, or fortune, to choose 
for themselyes ; for persons whose professions turn them to different pursuits, 
or who, not yet arriyed at sufficient maturity, require a guide to direct 
their application. To our youth, particularly, a publication of this sort 
may be useful ; since, if compiled with any share of judgment, it may 
at once unite precept and example, show them what is beautinil, and inform 
them why it is so : I therefore offer tiiis, to the best of my jud^ent, as the 
best collection that has yet appeared : though, as tastes are yanous, numbers 
wOl be of a yery different opinion. Many, perhaps, may wish to see in it 
the poems of their fayourite authors ; others may wish that I had selected 
from works less generally read ; and others still may wish that I had selected 
from their own. But my design was to giye a usefiil, unaffected com- 
pilation ; one that might tend to adyance the reader's taste, and not impress 
nun with exalted ideas of mine. Nothing so common, and yet so absuid, as 
affectation in criticism. The desire of being thought to haye a more dis- 
cerning taste than others, has often led writers to labour after error, and to 
be foremost in promoting deformity. In this compilation, I run but few 
risks of that kind : eyery poem here is well known, and possessed, or the 
public has been long mistaken, of peculiar merit; eyery poem has, as 
Aristotle expresses it, a beginning, a middle, and an end, in which, howeyer 
trifling the rule may seem, most of the poetr^r in our language is deficient : 
I claim no merit in the choice, as it was obyious ; for in all languages Ihe 
best productions are most easily found. As to the short introductory criti- 
cisms to each poem, they are rather designed for boys than men ; for it will 
be seen that I declined all refinement, satisfied with being obyious and 
sincere. In short, if this work be useful in schools, or amusing in the 
closet, the merit all belongs to others ; I haye nothing to boast, ana at best 
can expect, not applause, but pardon. 

OLiyEB Goldsmith. 
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The Rape op the Lock. — ^This seems to be Mr. Pope's most finished 
production, and is, perhaps, the most perfect in our language. It exhibits 
strouffer powers of imagination, more narmony of numbers, and a neater 
knowledge of the wond, than any other of this poet's works ; and it is 
probable, if our country were called upon to show a specimen of their genius 
to foreigners, this would be the work fixed upon. 

The Hermit. — ^This poem is held in just esteem, the yersification being 
chaste, and tolerably harmonious, and tne story told with perspicuity and 
conciseness. It seems to haye cost great labour, both to Mr. Pope, and 
Pamell himself, to bring it to this perfection. It may not be amiss to 
obserye, that the &ble is taken from one of Dr. Henry More's Dialogues. 

I To "The Beanties of English Poesy, selected by Oliyer Goldsmith. In two 
▼olnmes. London : Printed for William Griffin, m Oatiubrine Street in the Stnnd. 
1776. [P. 6#. B.]" 12mo. 

r »2 
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L' Alleobo and II Penseboso. — I have heard a very judicioua ciitio aay, 
that he had an higher idea of Milton's style in poetry from the two follow- 
ing poems, than from his Paradise Lost. It is certain, the imagination 
shown in them is correct and strong. The introduction to both in irregular 
measure is borrowed from the Italians, and hurts an English ear. 

An Elegy, weitten in a Countbt Chtjbch-Yaed. — ^This is a very 
fine poem, but overloaded with epithet. The heroic meaisreire, with alternate 
rhyme, is very properly adapted to the solemnity of the subject, as it is the 
slowest movement that our hmguage admits of. The latter part of the poem, 
is pathetic and interesting. 

London : In Imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenai. — ^This poem of 
Mr. Johnson's is the best imitation of the original that has appeared in our 
language ; being possessed of all the force and satirical resentment of 
Juvened. Imitation gives us a much truer idea of the ancients than even 
translation could do. 

The School-Mistbess : In Imitation qf Spenser, — ^This poem is one of 
those happinesses in a which a poet excels himself, as there is nothing in all 
Shenstone which any way approaches it in merit ; and though I dislike the 
imitations of our old English poets in general, yet, on this minute subject, 
the antiquity of the style produces a very ludicrous solemnity. 

Coopeb's Hill. — ^This poem by Denham, though it may have been 
exceeded by later attempts m description, yet deserves the highest applause, 
as it far surpasses all that went before it : the concluding part, though a 
little too much crowded, is very masterly. 

Eloisa to Abelabd. — ^The harmony of numbers in this poem is very 
fine. It is rather drawn out to too te<uous a length, although the passions 
vary with great judgment. It may be considered as superior to anything 
in the epistolary way ; and the many translations which nave been made of 
it into tne modem languages, are in some measure a proof of this. 

An Epistle ebom: A. Philips to the Eabl of Dobset. — ^The 
opening of this poem is incomparably fine. The latter part is tedious and 
trifling. 

Addison*s Letteb fboui Italy, to Chables, Lobd Halifax, 1701. — 
Few poems have done more honour to English genius than this. There is 
in it a strain of political thinking, that was, at that time, new in our 
poetry. Had the harmony of this been equal to that of Pope's versification, 
it would be inoontestably the finest poem in our language ; but there is a 
dryness in the numbers which greatly lessens the pleasure excited both by 
the poet's judgment and imagination. 

Alexandeb's Feast ; ob the Poweb of Music, by John Dbtben. — 
This ode has been more applauded, perhaps, than it has been felt ; however, 
it is a very fine one, and gives its beauties rather at a third or fourth, than 
at a first perusal. 

Ode fob Music on St. Cecilia's Day, by Alexandeb Pope.— This 
ode has by many been thought equal to the former. As it is a repetitian of 
Dryden's manner, it is so mr inferior to him. The whole hint of Orpheus, 
witii many of the lines, have been taken from an obscure ode upon music, 
published in Tate's Miscellanies.^ 

' ''Poems by Beveral Hands and on several occasions. Collected byN. Tate, 1(185." 
As the observfttion of Qoldsmith has escaped the commentators of Pope, I shall give 
the passage he refers to : — 

'* ArmM with his Harp alone, the Thracian Bard 
Attempts the shades helow : 
None asVd him whence he came, or how, 
Or mntter'd what he was ; 
All stood at gase, and the bold stroke once heard. 
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The Shefhskd's Week. In Six Pastorals. — These are Mr. Gay's 
prmcipal performance. They were originally intended, I suppose, as a 
burlesque on those of Philins ; but, perhaps, without designing it, he has 
hit the true spirit of pastoral poetry. In fact, he more resembles Theocritus 
than any other English pastoral writer whatsoever. There runs through the 
whole a strain of rustic pleasantry, which should ever distinguish this species 
of composition ; but how far the antiquated expressions used here may con- 
tribute to the humour, I will not determine ; for my own part, I could wish 
the simplicity were preserved, without recurring to such obsolete antiquity 
for the manner of expressing it. 

Mac Flecknoe.— The severity of this satire, and the excellence of its 
versification, give it a distinguished rank in this species of composition. At 
present, an ordinary reader would scarcely suppose that ShaaweU, who is 
nere meant by Mao Flecknoe, was worth being chastised ; and that Dryden, 
descending to such game, was like an eagle stoopin^^ to catch flies. The 
truth however is, Siadwell at one time held dividea reputation with this 
great poet. Every age produces its fashionable dunces, who, by following 
the transient topic or humour of the day, supply talkative ignorance with 
materials for conversation. 

Ok Poetby. a Rhapsody. — Here follows one of the best versified poems 
in our language, and the most masterly production of its author. The 
severity wi3i which Walpole is here treated, was in consequence of that 
minister's having refased to provide for Swift in England, when applied to 
for that purpose, in the year 1725 (if I remember right). The seventy of a 
poet, however, gave Walpole very little uneasiness. A man whose schemes, 
like this minister's, seldom extended beyond the exigency of the year, but 
little regarded the contempt of posterity. 

Of the Use of Riches. — This poem, as Mr. Pope tells us himself, cost 
much attention and labour ; and, from the easiness that appears in it, one 
would be apt to think as much. 

FsoM THE DisPENSAEY. Cauto VI. — TMs sixth canto of the Dispensary, 
by Dr. Garth, has more merit than the whole preceding part of the 
poem, and, as I am told, in the first edition of this work, it is more correct 
than as here exhibited ; but that edition I have not been able to find.^ The 
praises bestowed on this poem are more than have been given to any other ; 
out our approbation at present is cboler, for it owed part of its fame to 
party. 

SsLm ; OR, THE Shepherd's Moral. — ^The following eclogues, written 
by Mr. Collins, are very pretty : the images, it must be owned, are not very 
local ; for the pastoral subject could not well admit of it. The description 
of Asiatic magnificence and manners is a subject as yet unattempted amongst 
us, and, I beheve, capable of furnishing a great variety of poetical imagery. 

The Splendid Shilling. — This is reckoned the best parody of Milton in 
our language : it has been an hundred times imitated without success. The 
truth is, the first thing in this way must preclude all future attempts ; for 

Ev'n Hell had silenoe too, 
And yet made Holiday : 
The wheel stood still ; none plied the sieve ; 
The rolling stone was gatheiing moss. 
The Yulture heeded not its prey ; 
His powerful hand did not persuade, but drive ; 
He left no room for thought : the sooty God 
Smoothed his rough brow, and made the granting nod." 

A Pindarique EMoy vpon Musick. By Mr. WUifvn. 
^ Goldsmith is here mistaken. The revised and enlarged edition of ''The Dis- 
pensary " is a great improvement on the first edition. This was the opinion of Pope, 
from whose judgment in such matters it is seldom safe to differ. 
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Botlmig is 80 ea83r as to borlesqiie any man's manner, wben we ars 
shewed the way, , 

A PiPB OF I'oBACCO. In ImUatUm </ Six mveral Amihwt. — Mr. Hawkms 
Browne, the author of Aese, as I am told, had no good original nuumar of 
his own, }ret we see how weU he sueceeda wiien he turns an imitator ; te 
the following are rather imitotiona Ihan ridiculous parodies. 



TOL. n. 

A Night Piece ov Death. - The great fault of this pieee, written hy 
Dr. Pamell, is, that it is in eij^ht-syllable lines, Tery mproper tat the 
solemnity of the subject ; otherwise, the poem is natural, and the refiectBoos 
just. 

A Faiky Tale. By Dr. Pamell. — ^Never was the old manner of speaking 
more happily applied, or a tale better told, than this. 

Palemon axd Lattkia. — Mr. Thomson, though in general a Terhoee and 
affected poet, has told this stoir with unusual simplicity. It is rather giren 
here for being much esteemed by the public, than by t£e editor. 

The Bastaed. — ^Almost all things written from the heart, as this oer^ 
tainly was, have some merit. The poet here describes Arrows and misfor- 
tunes which were bv no means imaginary ; and thus there runs a truth of 
fb^nlrinp throufh this pocm, without wnich it would be of little yalue, as 
Savage is, in other respects, but an indifferent poet. 

The Poet axd his Patkok, etc. — ^Mr. Moore was a poet that ne^er 
had justice done him while living ; there are few of the modems have a 
more correct taste, or a more pleasing manner of expressing their thoagkfes. 
It was upon tiiese Fables he cniefly rounded his reputation ; yet they are by 
no means his best production. 

Aw Epistle to a Ladt. — ^This little poem, by Mr. Nugent,' is yery 
pleasing. The easiness of the poetry, and the justice of the thoughts oooT- 
stitute its principal beauty. 

Hans Cabvel. — ^This oagatelle, for which, by the bye, Mr. Prior has 
got his greatest reputation, was a tale told in all the old Italian collections 
of jests, and borrowed from thence by Fontaine. It had been translated 
once or twice before into English, yet wbs never regarded till it fell into the 
hands of Mr. Prior. A strong instance how much eyeiything is improved 
in the hands of a man of genius. 

Baucis and PHiLEM0N.--This poem is very fine, and, though in the same 
strain with the preceding,* is yet superior. 

Elegt ok the Death of Mb. Addison. — ^This elegy (by Mr. Tickell) 
is one of the finest in our language ; there is so little new tmit can be said 
upon a death of a friend, after the complaints of Ovid and the Latin Italians 
in tlus way. that one i» surprised to see so much novelty in this to strike us, 
and so mucn interest to affect. 

Colin and Luct. A Ballad. — ^Through all Tickell's works there is a 
strain of ballad-thinking, if I may so express it ; and in this p r o fc aa cd 
ballad he seems to have surpassed himselfp It is, perhaps, the bat in our 
language in this way. 

The Teabs of Scotland. — ^This ode, by Dr. Smollett, does rather more 
honour to the authoi^s feelings tlum his taste. The mechanical part, with 
regard to numbers and language, is not so perfect as so short a work as this 
requires ; but the pathetic it contains, particularly in the last stanza but one, 
is exquisitely fine. 

On the Death of the Lobd Pbotectob. — Our poetry was not quite 
harmonised in Waller's time ; so that this, which would be now loMced 

1 3«giiiiiiiig '* CUrinda, dearly lor'd, attend.** * << The Ladle,** bj PrioE. 
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iiMa as a sloyenly sort of yersifioationt was^ with respect to the times in 
mich it was written, almost a prodigy of harmony. A modem reader will 
chiefly be struck with the strength of thinking, and the torn of the compli- 
ments bestowed upon the usuiper. Everybody has heard the answer our 
poet made Charles IL who asked him how his poem upon Cromwell came to 
be finer than his panegyric upon himself F ** Your Majesty," replies Waller, 
** knows that poets always succeed best in fiction." 

Thjb Stobt op Ph(£bu8 and Daphke applied, by Walleb. — ^The 
French claim this as belonging to them. To whomsoever it belongs, the 
thought is finely turned. 

NiQHi THOueHTS. — ^These seem to be the best of the collection ; from 
whence only the two first are taken. They are spoken of differently, either 
with exaggerated applause or contempt, as the reader's disposition is either 
turned to mirth or melancholy. 

SATiBE8.---Young'8 Satircs were in higher reputation when published than 
the^ stand in at present. He seems fonder of dazzling than pleasing ; of 
raising our admiration for his wit, than our dislike of the follies ne ridicules. 

A rASTOBAL Ballad. — These ballads of Mr. Shenstone are chiefly com- 
mended for the natural simplicity of the thoughts, and the harmony of the 
versification. However, thev are not excellent in either. 

Phobbe. a Pastoral. — This, by Dr. Byrom, is a better effort than the 
preceding. 

A SoNo. '* Despairing beside a clear stream." — ^This, by Mr. Rowe, is 
better than anything of the kind in our language. 

An Essay on Poetby. — This work, by the Duke of Buckingham, is 
enrolled amon^ our great English productions. The prece|>t8 are sensible, 
the poetry not indifferent, but it has been praised more than it deserves. 

Cadenus and Vanessa. — ^This is thought one of Dr. Swift's correotest 

Sieces ; its chief merit, indeed, is the elegant ease with which a story, but 
1-conoeived in itself, is told. 

Alma ; ob, the Pbogbess of the Mind. — ^What Prior meant by this 
poem I cannot understand : by the Greek motto to it,^ one would think it 
was either to laugh at the subject or his reader. There are some parts of 
it very fine ; and let them save the badness of the rest. 



PREFACE.* 

— • — 

Thebe are some subjects on which a writer must decline all attempts to 
acquire fame, satisfied with being obscurely useful. After such a number 
of Koman Histories, in all languages, ancient and modem, it would be but 
imposture to pretend new discoveries, or to expect to offer anything in a 
work of this kind, which has not been often anticipated by otners. The 
&ot8 which it relates have been a hundred times repeated, and every occur- 
rence has been so variously considered, that learning can scarce find a new 
anecdote, or genius give novelty to the old. 

^ lldrra T^Awf , md wdm, icSins, mti wdrra rh fafi4r. 

s To **The Roman History; from the Foundation of the City of Rome to the 
Destruction of the Western Empire, by Dr. QoldsmitL In two Yolumes. London : 
Printed for & Baker and G. Leigh, in Tork Street ; T. Dayiee, in Rnssell Street, 
Oorent Garden ; and L. Davis, in Holbom. 1769.*' 2 vols. 8vo. This Preface is 
here reprinted from a carefnl collation of the first edition, with the reprint of it 
prefixed to the author's own A bridgmetU of his History. 12mo. 1772. 
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I hope, therefore, for the reader's indulgence, if, in the following attempt, 
it shaU appear, tiliat my only aim was to supply a ooncifle, ptain, and 
unaffected nairatiYe of the rise and decline of a well-known empire ; I was 
contented to make such a book as could not £Edl of being seryiceoble, thop^ 
of all others, the most unlikely to promote the reputation of the writer. 
Instead, therefore, of pressing lorwanl among the ambitious, I only claim 
the merit of knowing my own strength, and idling back among the hind- 
most ranks, with conscious inferiori^. 

I am not ignorant, howeyer, that it would be no difficult task to pursue 
the same arts by which many dull men, eyery day, acquire a reputation in 
history : such might easily be attained, b^ fixing on some obscure period to 
write upon, where much seeming erudition might be displayed, almost 
unknown, because not worth remembering ; and many maTnmp in polities 
might be adyanced, entirely new, because altogether false. But I haye 
pursued a contrary method, choosing the most noted period in history, and 
offering no remarks, but such as I thought strictly true. 

The reasons of my choice were, that we had no history of this splendid 
period in our language, but what was either too yolummous for common 
use, or too meanly written to please. Catrou and RouUle's history, in six 
yolumes, foUo, translated into our language by Bundy, is entirely unsuited 
to the time and expense mankind usually choose to bestow upon this subjeet. 
RoUin and his continuator Creyier, maVing aboye thirty yolumes octayo, 
seem to labour under the same imputation ; as likewise Hooke, who has 
spent three quartos upon the Bepublic alone, the rest of his undertaking 
remaining unfinished. There only, therefore, remained the history by 
Echard, in fiye yolumes octayo, whose plan and nune seemed to coincide; 
and, had his execution been equal to his desigu, it had precluded the 
present undertaking. But the trutii is, it is so poorly written, the fiicts so 
crowded, the narration so spiritless, and the characters so indistinotly 
marked, that the most ardent curiosity must cool in the perusal ; and the 
noblest transactions that oyer warmed the human heart, as described by 
him, must cease to interest. 

I haye endeayoured, therefore, in the present work (or rather compilation) 
to obyiate the inoonyeniences arising from the exuberance of the former, as 
well as £rom the unpleasantness of the latter. It was supposed, that two 
yolumes might be made to comprise all that was requisite to be known, or 
pleasing to be read, by such as only examined history, to prepare them for 
more important studies. Too mucn time may be giyen eyen to laudable 
pursuits, and there is none more apt than tms, to allure the student from 
the necessary branches of learning, and, if I may so express it, entirely to 
engross his mdustiy. What is here offered, therefore, maj be sufficient for 
all, but such as ma^e history the peculiar business of their liyes : to such, 
the most tedious narratiye will seem but an abridgment, as they measure 
the merits of a work rather by the quantity than the quality of its contents. 
Others, howeyer, who think more soberly, will agree, that in so extensive a 
field as that of the transactions of Rome, more jud^ent may be shown by 
selecting what is important, than by adding what is obscure. The history 
of this empire has been extended to six yolumes folio ; and I ayer, that witn 
yery little learning, it might be iucreased to sixteen more ; but what would 
this be, but to load the subject with unimportant facts, and so to weaken 
the narration, as that, like the empire it described, it must necessarily sink 
beneath the weight of its own acquisitions. 

But while I thus haye endeavoured to avoid prolixity, it was found no 
easy matter to prevent crowding the facts, and to ^ve every narrative its 
proper play. In reality, no art can continue to avoid opposite defects ; he 
who inaulges in minute particularities will be often languid ; and he who 
studies conciseness will as frequentiy be dry and unentertaining. As it was 
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my aim to oomprue as mucfi as possible in the smallest oompass, it is feared 
tlie work will often be subject to the latter imputation; but it was 
impossible to fnrmsh the pubbo with a cheap Roman History in two yolimies 
ootayo, and at the same tmie to giye all inat warmth to tne narratiye, all 
those colourings to the description, which works of twenty times the bulk 
haye room to exhibit. I shall oe fully satisfied, therefore, if it fumishes an 
interest sufficient to allure the reader to the end ; and this is a claim to 
which few abridgments can justly make pretensions. 

To these objections there are some who may add, that I haye rejected 
many of the modem improyements in Roman History, and that eyery 
character is left in full possession of that fame or infamy which is obtained 
from its contemporaries, or those who wrote immediately after. I acknow- 
ledge the charge, for it appears now too late to rejudge the yirtues or the 
yices of those men, who were but yery incompletely known eyen to their 
own historians. The Romans, perhaps, upon many occasions, formed 
wrong ideas of yirtue ; but they were by no means so ignorant or abandoned 
in ^neral, as not to giye their brightest characters the greatest share of 
their applause ; and I do not know whether it be feur to try Pagan actions 
by the standard of Christian morality. 

But whateyer may be my execution of this work, I haye yery little 
doubts about the success of me undertaking : the subject is the noblest that 
eyer employed human attention : and, instead of requiring a writer's aid, 
will eyen support him with its splendour. The Empire of the world, rising 
from the meanest origin, and growing great by a strict yeneration for 
religion, and an implicit confidence in its commanders ; continually changing 
the mode, but seldom the spirit of its goyemment ; being a constitution, in 
which tiie military power, whether under the name of citizens or soldiers, 
almost always preyailed ; adopting all the improyements of other nations 
with llie most indefatigable indus^, and submitting to be taught by those 
whom it afterwards subdued. This is a picture that must affect us, howeyer 
it be disposed ; these materials must haye their yalue, under the hand of 
the meanest workman. 

ADVERTISEMENT.^ 

The present Abridgement was suggested by the heads of some of our 
principfu. schools. It was thought tmit the substance of the Roman History, 
thrown into easy narrtUipe, womd excite the curiosity of youth much more 
agreeably than m the common dry mode of Question and Answer; calculated 
to turn into task a species of instruction meant certainly for entertainment. 



PREFACE/ 

FsoM the fayourable reception giyen to my '< Abridgment of Roman 
History,'' published some time since, seyeral friends, and others whose 
busLuess leads them to consult the wants of the public, haye been induced 
to suppose that an English History, written on the same plan, would be 
acceptable. 

It was their opinion, that we still wanted a work of this kind, where the 

* To *' Dr Goldsmith's Roman History. Abridged by Himself for the use of Schools. 
London : F^ted for S. Baker and G. Leigh, in York Street ; T. Danes, in Bossell 
Street, Covent Garden ; and L. Davis, in Holbom. 1772." 12mo. pp. 311. 

2 To the ** History of Bngland," 4 vols. 8to. 1771. 
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nanratiTey thoofl^ very ooneue, ii not totally without intemt, and the hmim^ 
though crowded are '^et distinefly seen« 

The hiuineaa of abridging the works of others has hitherto £dlen to Ike 
lot of very doll men ; and me art of blotting, which an eminent oitie calls 
the most difficult of all others, has been usuall jr practised by those who feund 
themselves nnahle to write. Hence our abriogments are generallT more 
tedious than the works from which they pretend to relieve us; ana they 
have effectually embarrassed that road which they laboured to shorten. 

As the present compiler starts with such humble competitors, it will 
scarcely be thought vanilr in him if he boasts himself their superior. Of 
the man V abridgments of our own histoiy, hitherto published, none aeema 
poesessea of any share of merit or reputation ; some nave been wiitten in. 
dialogue, or merely in the stiffiiess of an index, and some to answer the 



purposes of a party. A very small share of taste, therefiHe, was i 

to keep the compiler from the defects of the one, and a very amall share of 

pluloeophy from the misrepresentations of the otiber. 

It i» not easy, however, to satisfy the different expectations of mankind 
in a work of this kind, cakulated ibr every apprehension, and on whidi all 
are consequently ci^ble of forming some juoCTient. Some may say that it 
is too long to pass under the denomination of an abridgment : and others, 
that it is too dry to be admitted as a history : it may be objected, that 
reflection is almost entirely banished to make room for facts, and yet, that 
many frets are wholly omitted, which might be necessary to be known. It 
must be confessed, that all those objections are partly true ; for it is impos* 
sible in the same work at once to attain contrary advantages. The com- 
piler, who is stinted in room, must often sacrifice interest to brevity ; and, 
on the other hand, while he endeavours to amuse, must frequentiy trans- 
gress the limits to which his plan should confine him. Thus, all such as 
desire only amusement may be disgusted with his brevity; and sudi 
as seek for information, may object to his displacing facts for empty 
description. 

To attain the greatest number of advantages with the fewest incon- 
veniences, is all that can be attained in an abridgment, the name of which 
implies imperfection. It will be sufficient, therefore, to satisfy the writer's 
wishes, if tne present work be found a plain, unaffected narrative of frets, 
with just ornament enough to keep attention awake, and with reflection 
barely sufficient to set the reader upon thinking. Very moderate abilities 
were equal to such an undertaking, and it is hoped the performance will 
satisfy such as take up books to be informed or amusea, without much 
considering who the writer is, or envying any success he may have had in a 
former compilation. 

As the present publication is designed for the benefit of those who intend 
to lay a foundation for future study, or desire to refresh their memories 
upon the old, or who think a moderate share of history sufficient for the 
purposes of life, recourse has been had only to those aumors which are best 
known, and those facts only have been selected which are allowed on all 
hands to be true. Were an epitome of history the field for displaying 
erudition, the author could show that he has read many books which otners 
have neglected, and that he also could advance many anecdotes which are 
at present very little known. But it must be remembered, that all these 
minute recoveries ooidd be inserted only to the exclusion of more material 
facts, which it would be unpardonable to omit. He foregoes, therefore, 
the petty ambition of being thought a reader of forgotten books ; his aim 
being not to add to our present stock of history, but to contract it. 

The books which have been used in this abridgment are chiefly BapLo^ 
Carte, Smollett, and Hume. They have each their peculiar admiren, in 
proportion as the reader b studious of historical antiquities, fond of minute 
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aneodote, a wanu partisan, or a deliberate leasoner. Of these I haye par* 
tieularly taken Hume for my gpiide, as far as he goes ; and it is but lustioe 
to say, that whereyer I was obliged to abridge his work, I did it witii 
reluctanoe, as I scarcely cut out a single line that did not contain a beauty. 

But, though I must warmly subscribe to the learning, elegance, and depth 
of Mr. Hume's History, yet I cannot entirely acquiesce in his principles. 
With regard to religion, he seems desirous of playing a double part ; of 
appealing to some r^etders as if he reverenced, and to others as if ne ridi- 
duled it. He seems sensible of the political necessity of religion in every 
state ; but at the same time, he would everywhere insinuate, that it owes its 
authority to no hi|^her an origin. Thus he weakens its influence, while he 
contends for its utility; and vainly hopes, that while free-thinkers shall 
applaud his scepticism, real believers will reverence him for his zeaL 

In his opinions respecting government, perhaps also he may be sometimes 
reprehensiDle ; but in a country like ours, where mutual contention contri- 
butes to the security of the constitution, it will be impossible fc^ an historian 
who attempts to have any opinion, to satisfy all parties. It is not yet decided 
in politics, whether the diminution of kingly power in England tends to 
increase the hapmness or the freedom of the people. For my own part, from 
seeing the bad effects of the tyranny of the great in those repubhcan states 
that pretend to be free, I cannot help wishi^ that our monarohs may still 
be allowed to enjoy the power of controlling me enoroachmeotB of the gzmt 
at home. 

A king may easily be restrained frma doing wrong, as he is but one man ; 
bat if a nrnnner of tlie great are permitted to divide all authority, who can 
punish them if they abuse it P Upon this principle therefore, and not from 
empty notions of divine or hereditary right, some may think I have leaned 
towards monarchy. But as, in the thii^ I have hitherto written, I have 
neither allured the vanity of the great by flattery, nor satisfled the malignity 
of the vulgar by scandal, as I have endeavoured to get an honest repu&tion 
by liberal pursuits, it is hoped the reader will admit my impartiality. 



PREFACE.^ 

— « — 

Natural History, considered in its utmost extent, comprehends two 
objects. First, that of discovering, ascertaining, and naming all the various 
productions of nature. Secondly, that of describing the properties, manners, 
and relations which they bear to us, and to each other. Tne first, which is 
the most difficult part oi this science, is eystematical, dry, mechanical, and 
incomplete. The second is more amusing, exhibits new pictures to the ima- 
gination, and improves our relish for existence, by widening the prospect of 
Nature around us. 

Both, however, are necessary to those who would understand this pleasing 
science in its utmost extent. The first care of every inquirer, no doubt, 
should be, to see, to visit, and examine every object, before he pretends to 
inspect its habitudes or its history. From seeing and observing tihie thing^ 
its^, he is most naturally led to speculate upon its uses, its delights, or its 
inconveniences. 

Numberless obstructions, however, are found in this part of his pursuit, 

I To " An History of the Barth, and Animated Nature, by Oliver Goldsmith. In 
eight Tolumea. Loodon : Printed for J. Nourae, in the Strand, Bookseller to his 
Majesty. 1774." 8vo. 
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that frustrate his diligence and retard his curiosity. The objects in Nature 
are so many, and even those of the same kind are exhibited in such a variety 
of forms, that the inquirer finds himself lost in the exuberance before him, 
and like a man who attempts to count the stars unassisted by Art, his powers 
are all distracted in the barren superfluity. 

To remedy this embarrassment, artificial systems have been devised, 
which, grouping into masses those parts of Nature more nearly resembling 
each other, refer the inquirer for the name of the single object he desires to 
Imow, to some one of those general distributions where it is to be found by 
further examination. 

If, for instance, a man should in his walks meet with an animal, the name, 
and consequently the history of which he desires to know, he is taught hj 
systematic writers of natural history to examine its most obvious qua- 
lities, whether a quadruped, a bird, a fish, or an insect. Having determined 
it, for explanation sake, to be an insect, he examines whether it has wings ; 
if he fiind^ it possessed of these, he is taught to examine whether it has two 
or four ; if possessed of four, be is taught to observe whether the two upper 
winp are of a shelly hardness, and serve as cases to those under them ; if 
he nnds the wings composed in this manner, he is then taught to pronounce, 
that this insect is one of the beetle kind : of the beetle kind there are three 
different classes, distinguished from each other by their feelers ; he examines 
the insect before him, and finds that the feelers are clavated or knobbed at 
the ends ; of beetles, with feelers thus formed, there are ten kinds, and 
among those, he is taught to look for the precise name of that which is 
before him. If, for instance, the knob be divided at the ends, and the belly 
be streaked with white, it is no other than the Dor or the Maybug, an 
animal, the noxious qualities of which give it a very distinguished rank in 
the history of the insect creation. In this maimer, a system of natural 
history may, in some measure, be compared to a dictionary of words. 
Both are solely intended to explain the names of things ; but with this dif- 
ference, that in the dictionary of words, we are led from the name of the 
thing to its definition, whereas, in the system of natural history, we are led 
from the definition to find out the name. 

Sudi are the efforts of writers, who have composed thefr works with great 
labour and ingenuity, to direct .the learner in his progress through Nature, 
and to inform him of the name of every animal, plant, or fossil substance 
that be happens to meet with ; but it would be only deceiving the reader to 
conceal the truth, which is, that books alone can never teach him this art in 
perfection ; and the solitary student can never succeed. Without a master, and 
a previous knowledge of many of the objects in Nature, his book wiU only serve 
to confound and disgust him. Few of the individual plants or ftninmla that 
he may happen to meet with are in that precise state of health, or that exact 
period of vegetation, from whence their descriptions were taken. Perhaps 
ne meets the plant only with leaves, but the systematic writer has described 
it in flower. Perhaps he meets the bird before it has moulted its first 
feathers, while the systematic description was made in its state of fuJl per- 
fection. He thus ranges without an instructor, confused and with sickening 
curiosity, from subject to subject, till at last he gives up the pursuit in the 
multipLcity of his disappointments. 

Some practice, therefore, much instruction, and diligent reading, are 
requisite to make a ready and expert naturalist, who shall be able, even by 
the help of a system, to find out the name of every object he meets with. 
But when this tedious, though requisite part of study is attained, nothing but 
delight and variety attend the rest of nis journey. Wherever he travels, 
like a man in a country where he has many friends, he meets with nothing 
but acquaintances ana allurements in all the stages of his way. The mere 
uninformed spectator passes on in gloomy solitude, but the naturalist, in 
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every plant, in every inseot, and every pebble, finds something to entertain 
his curiosity, and excite his speculation. 

From hence it appears, that a system nuty be considered as a dictionary 
in the study of Nature. The ancients, however, who have all written most 
deliehtAilly on this subject, seem entirely to have rejected those humble and 
mechanical helps of science. They contented themselves with seizing upon 
the great outlines of history ; and passing over what was common, as not 
worSi tiiie detail, they only dwelt upon what was new, great, and surprising, 
and sometimes even warmed the imagination at tlie expense of truth. Sudi 
of the modems as revived this science in £uroi>e, undertook the task more 
methodically, though not in a manner so pleasing. Aldrovandus, Gesner, 
and Johnson, seemed desirous of uniting the entertaining and rich descrip- 
tions of the ancients, with the dry and systematic arrangement of whidi they 
were the first projectors. This attempt, however, was extremely imperfecta 
as the great variety of Nature was, as yet, but very inadequately known. 
Nevertheless, by attempting to carry on both objects at once; first, of 
directing us to the name of the thing, and then giving the detail of its 
history, they drew out their works into a tedious and unreasonable length ; 
and thus niiTing incompatible aims, they have left their labours ra&er to be 
occasionally consulted, than read with aelight by posterity. 

The later modems, with that good sense which they have carried into 
every other part of science, have taken a different method in cultivating 
natural history. They have been content to give, not only^ the brevity, but 
also the dry and disgusting air of a dictionary to their systems. Bay, 
Klin, Brisson, and Linnaeus, have had only one aim, that of pointing out 
the object in Nature, of discovering its name, and where it was to be found 
in those authors that treated of it in a more prolix and satisfactory manner. 
Thus, natural history, at present, is carried on in two distinct and separate 
channels, the one serving to lead us to the thing, the other conveying the 
history of the thing, as supposing it already known. 

The following Natural History is writtki with only such an attention to 
system, as serves to remove the reader's embarrassments, and allure hun to 
proceed. It can make no pretensions in directing him to Hie name of every 
object he meets with ; that belongs to works of a very difierent kind, and 
written with very difierent aims. It will fiilly answer my design, if the 
reader, being already possessed of the name of any animal, shall find here a 
short, though satisfa^ctory history of its habitudes, its subsistence, its 
manners, its friendships, and hostilities. My aim has been to carry on just 
as much method as was sufficient to shorten my descriptions' by generalizing 
them, and never to follow order where the art of writing, which is but 
another name for good sense, informed me that it would omy contribute to 
the reader's embarrassment. 

Still, however, the reader will perceive, that I have formed a kind of 
system in the history of every part of Animated Nature, directing myself by 
me great obvious distinctions that she herself seems to have made, which, 
though too few to point exactly to the name, are yet sufficient to illuminate 
the subject, and remove the reader's perplexity. M. Buffi)n, indeed, who 
has brought greater talents to this part of learning than any other man, 
has almost entirely rejected method in classing quadrupeds. This, with 
great deference to such a character, appears to me running into the opposite 
extreme ; and, as some moderns have of late spent much time, great pains, 
and some learning, all to very little purpose, in systematic arrangement, he 
seems so much cQsgusted by their trifling, but ostentatious efforts, that he 
describes his animals almost in the order they happen to come before him. 
This want of method seems to be a fault ; but he can lose little by a 
criticism which every dull man can make, or by an error in arrangement, 
from which the dullest are the most usually free. 
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In otiier lespectB, as fiv as this able phOosoplier baa gone, I ha^e taken 
bim for mj guide. The warmth of hu style, and the brilliancy of bis 
imaginatum, are inimitable. Leaying him therefore, withont a riTsl in 
these, and onl j availing myself of his information, I have been content to 
describe thin|^ in my own way ; and thoogh many of the materials are 
taken from him, yet I have acCded, retrencl^ and altered, as I tlmg^t 
nroper. It was my intention at one time, whenever I differed from him, to 
naTe mentioned it at the bottom of the page ; but this oocuired so often^ 
that I soon fonnd it would look like envy, and might, perhaps, convict me 
of those very errors which I was wanting to my npon liim. I have^ 
therefore, as being every way his debtor, concealed my dissent, where my 
opinion was different ; Imt wnerever I borrow from him, I take care at tlie 
bottom of my page to exnress my obligations. But, though my obligations 
to this writer are many, uiey extend but to the smallest put of the woric, as 
he has hitherto completed only the history of quadrupeds. I was, therefore, 
left to my own reaoing alone, to make out the historv of birds, fishes, and 
insects, of which the annngement was so dificuit, and Ibe neoeasary 
information so widely diffuse^ and so obscurely related when found, that it 
proved by much the most laborious part of the undertaking. Thus, havmg 
made use of M. Buffon's lights in the first part of this work, I may, witn 
some share of confidence, recommend it to the public. But what shall I 
say to that part, where I have been entirely left without his assistance f 
As I would afEect neither modesty nor confidence, it wiU be sufficient to say, 
that my reading upon tiliis part of the subject has been very extensive ; and 
that I have taxed my scanty circumstances in procuring l>ooks, which are 
on this subject, of all others, the most expensive. In consequence of this 
industry, I here offer a work to the public, of a kind which has nevo* been 
attempted in ours, or in an^ other modem language that I know of. The 
ancients^ indeed, and Fliny in particular, have anticipated me in tiie present 
Tnanner of treating natural history. Like those historians who describe the 
events of a campaign, they have not condescended to give the private 
particulars of every indivioual that formed the army ; tney were cmtent 
with charactmsing the generals, and describing their operations, while they 
left it to meaner hands to carry the muster-rolL I have followed their 
manner, rejectinjr the numerous fables which they adopted, and adding the 
improvements of the modems, which are so numerous, that they actually 
make up the bulk of natural histoir. 

The delight which I found in reading Pliny, first inspired me with the idea 
of a work of this nature. Having a taste rather classical than scientific, and 
having but little employed mysefi in turning over the dry labours of modem 
system-nudbers, my earuest intention was to translate this agreeable writer, 
and by the help of a commentary, to make my work as amusing as I could. 
Let us dignify natural history never so much with the grave appellation of 
a vMtfvX &eien4Xf jet still we must confess, that it is the occupation of the idle and 
the speculative, more than of the busy and the ambitious part of mankind. My 
intention, therefore, was to treat what I then conceived to be an idle subject, 
in an idle manner ; and not to hedge round plain and simple narratives with 
hard words, accumulated distinctions, ostentatious learning, and disquisitions 
that produced no conviction. Upon the appearance, however, of M. Buffon's 
work, I dropped my former plan, and adopted the present, bein^ convinced 
by his manner, that the best imitation of the ancients was to wnte from our 
own feelings, and to imitate Nature. 

It will M my chief pride, therefore, if this work may be found an innocent 
amusement for those who have nothing else to employ them, or who require 
a relaxation from labour. Professed naturalists will, no doubt, find it 
superficial ; and yet I should hope, that even these will discover hints and 
remarks, gleaned from various reading, not whoUy trite or ekmentary. I 
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would wish for their approbation. But my chief ambition is to drag up 
the obscure and gloomy learning of the cell to open inspection; to stiip 
it from its earb of austerity, and to show the beauties of that form, which 
only the inaustrious and tihe inquisitive hare been hitherto permitted to 
approach.' 

> This is tbe last piece of prose for publication wMcb Goldsmith wrote : and what 
aweet Virgilian prose it is. 
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Gonntriea. Platea. 2yola.8To. 88*. 

HAMPDEN'S (Bishop) Essay on the Philosophical Evidence of 
ChristUnlty, or the Credibilltf obtained to a Scripture Bevelatton. 
ftom ito Coineidenoe irith the Facta of Natme. 8vo. 0«.6(2. 

HARCOURT'S (Edward Yerhoh) Sketch of Madeira; with Mm> 
andPlatea. Poet Sro. 8*. 6(2. 

HART*S (Major) ARMT LIST. 8yo. (Published Quarterly and 

AnmuaUjf.) 

BASES ANCIENT GREEKS; their Public and Private Life, 
Manners, and Cnatoma. Tranalated from the Gennan. By Mzs. Aumv. 
Fcap. Sro. 6e.6d. 

HAWESTONE; a Tale of England in the Tear 184—. TkM 
Edition, SVob. Feap.8To. lie. 

HATS (J. H. Drwxord) Western Barbaiy, ito wild Tribea and 
savage Animala. Poet Sro. 9e.9d. 
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HAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK; or, OonTenaiions in 
EngllBh, Oerman, FreDeh, and ItaUan. Intended for BngUshmen tr»> 
▼el&ng abroad, or Forelgnen Tlsiting Great Britain. 18mo. S»,9d. 

BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. Maps. Post 8vo. 5a. 

NORTH GERMANY AND HOLLAND— inclu- 

ding Belgium and the Rhine. Map. FoetSro. 9». 

SOUTH GERMANY—BftTsria, Aastria, Salsberg, 



the Anstrian and Bayarian Alpe, the TjtdI, md the Damdie^ from Ulm 
to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo. O0. 

- SWITZERLAND— the Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 



Mape. PoetSro. 7«.<U. 

FRANCE— Normandy, Brittany, the French Alps, 

the Riyers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Oaconne, DanphiDii, Prorenoe, and 
fhePjrenees. Maps. PoetSro. 9». 

SPAIN— Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Taleneiay 

Catalonfe, Qallicia, Arragon, and NaTaire. Mspe. PdetSro. IS*. 

PAINTING— the German, Flemish, Dutch, Spanish 

and French Schools. From the German of KnoLxa. Edited, with 
Motes, hj Sib Edmuxd Hkad. With Illustrations. S Yols. Post 8to. 

MADEIRA AND PORTUGAL. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 



PostSvo. 12«. 

NORTH ITALY— Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, the 

Biviera, Venice, Lomfaardy, and Tuscany. Map. Post 8to. 9», 

CENTRAL ITALY— Part L South Tuscany and 

the Papal States.^Part II. Rome and its Environs. Maps. Post Svo. 
7«. each. 

SOUTHERN ITALY— the <?onUnental Portion of 

the Two Sicilies, including Naples, Pompeii, Hercnlaneom, VesnTius, 
Bay of Naples, Ac. Map. FostSro. 15t. 

; PAINTING— the Italian Schools. From the Ger- 



man of XuoLSB. Edited hy Sir Ghablh Baotlaks. WHh Woodeuts. 
S Vols. Poet 8ro. Sis. 

MALTA— the Ionian Islands, and Greece. Maps 

Poet 8to. Turkey, Asia Minor, and Constantinople. Maps. Post 
8to. 16«. 



EGYPT— Thehes, the Nile, Alexandria^ Cairo, 

the Pynunlds, Mount Sinai, Ac. Map. PostSro. 15s. 

SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND. • Maps. Post 



8ro. {I¥&paring.) 

DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN. Maps. 

PoetSro. 129. 
RUSSIA AND FINLAND. Maps. Post 8to. 12t. 

ENGLAND AND WALES.— Part L Devon and 



Cornwall. 6», Part II. The Eastern Counties. In th« Pte$$. 

LONDON, Past ahd Prsskkt. Being an Alpha- 
betical Aoeennt of all the Antiquities, Curiosities, Churches, Works 
of Art, Places, and Streets connected with Interesting and Historical 
Associa t ions. Post Svo. IS*. 
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HAND-BOOK FOR MODERN LONDON. A Guide to all objecto 
of interest in the Metropolis. Hap. 16mo. 6«. 



ENVIRONS OF LONDON. Including a Ciicle of 

80 MUes round St. Paul's. Haps. Fostdvo. {If^arl^ r«^.) 

BRITISH MUSEUM ; its Ajniqvmn a»d Sculp- 

TUBS. 800 Woodcuts. Po0t8r«. 7«.<U. 

PICTURE GALLERIES ni abd nxAft Lovnos. 



With Critical Notices. PostSro. 10*. 



WESTMINSTER ABBEY— its Art^ Architecture, 

and Associations. Woodcuts. lOmo. 1«. 

CHRONOLOGY, Alphabeticallj arranged. 8vo. 



(OFFICIAL). Giving an Historical Account of the 

Duties attached to the varions CItU and Ecdesiastieal Departmaits of 
the OoTenunent PostSro. 6«. 

FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Chiefly from Engiish 

Authors. A New Edition with an Index. Feap. Svo. 

ARCHITECTURE. Being a Concise and Popular 

Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all Ages and Countries 
in the Worid. With a Description of the most remariEable Buildings. 
By James FsBODBSOir. Illustrations. 8to. InihePrcM. 

CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. With PUtes. 



PostSro. InthePreu. 

MBDIJIVAL ART. Translated from the French 



of M. Jules Lnbarthe, and Edited by Mrs. Pallisxb. With Illustrations. 
Svo. InikePrtu. 

READ'S (Sib Fbahoxs). Rough Notes of some Rapid Journeys across 
the Pampas and over the Andes. Post 8vo. %». Qd. 

Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. By an Old VLam. 

Sixth Edition, lOmo. 6«. 

■ Emigrant SiaBtk Edition. Fcap. 8to. 2». 6d, 

Stokers and Pokers, or the London and North- Western 

Railway. Post Svo. 2s. ed. 

" Defenceless State of Great Britain. A series of Descrip- 

tive Sketches, oonUining— 1. MiliUry Warfkre. 2. Naval Warfiuv. 
8. The Invasion of England. 4. The Capture of London by a French 
Army. 6. The Treatment of Women in War. 8. Uow to Defend Great 
Britain. Post Svo. 12«. 

Paris in 1851 — a Faggot of French Sticks. Sectmd Edition, 

2 Vols. Post Svo. .24«. 

Fortnight in Ireland. Second Edition, Map. 8to. 12f. 

(Sib Geobob) Forest Scenes and Incidents in Canada. 

Second Edition. Post Svo. lOt. 

Home Tour through the Manu&cturing Districts of 

England, Scotland, and Ireland, inelnding the Channel Islands, and tha 
Isle of Man. Third EdUion. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 12s. 



(Sib Edmund) Handbook of Painting — the German, 

Flemish, Dutch, Spanish and French Schools. With Illnstrations, 
2 Vols. Post Svo. 
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KEBAB'S (Bishop) Pariah Sennons; on the Leaaons, the Gospel, 
or the Epistle, for every Snndaj In the Year, uad for We^-daj FestivalB. 
Sixth akkm. 2 Vols. PoetSTo. I6s. 



99. ed. 



Sermona Preached in England. Second Edilitm, 8to. 



Hymns written and adapted for the weekly Charch 



Servioe of the Year. 7\ffel/th EdMon, 16mo. 2». 



7«.6<i. 



Poetical Woib. Fijtk Edition, Portrait. Fep. 6yo. 



— -^ Journey through the Upper Prorincea of India. From 
Calcutta to Bombaj, irith a Jonney to Madfas and Hie Bouthem Pro- 
Tinoea. SVola. PoatSvo. 10>. 

HEIRESS (Thi) in Her Minority ; or, The Progreea of Character. 
Bj the Author of "Bbbtba'b JouBVAL.'* 2 Vole. 12mo. 18«. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Translated from the 
TeztofGAXBFORD, and Edited with Motes, Uhutratlng the Histoiy and 



GeoKraphr of Herodotus, from the most reeent sources of Information. 

-ly Rev. Q.r " ~ '" 

4 Vols. 8to. In PreparaHon. 



By Rev. 6. Rawlinsom, Cou>»kl BAWL.uiaov,aQd Sib J. O. Wilkivbow. 



HEBSCHEL'S (Sir J. W. F.) Manual of Scientific Enquiry, for the 
Use of Travellers. By rarloos Writers. Second £iMon. FostSvo. 10s. 64. 

HERYEY'S (Lord) Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 
trom his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited, with Notes, 
by Eight Hon. J. W. Cbocsb. Portrait. 2Vols.8vo. 86s. 

HICKMAN'S (Wx.) Treatise on the Law and Ractiee of Nayal 
Courts Martial. 8vo. 10*. 6d, 

HILL (GiHERAL Lord) Life of. By Rry. Edwih Siditst. Second 
Sditum. Portrait 8vo. 12s. 

(Frxdiric) On Orime : its Amount^ Causea^ and Remodiea. 

870. ISf. 

HILLARD*S (0. S.) Six Months in Italy. 2 Tola. PostSTO. 

HISTORY OP ENGLAND AND PRANCE ukdbr thb House 
or Lakoastbb. With an Introductory View of the Early Reformation. 
8vo. 16«. 

the late War: With Sketchea of Nelson, Wellington, 

and Napoleon. By J. G. Lockhabt. 18mo. 2«. 6d. 

HOLLAND'S (Riy. W. B.) Psalms and Hymns, selected and 
adapted to the various Solemnities of the Church. 24mo. U.8d. 

HOLMES' (Mrs. Daurith) Ride on Honehack through Prance 
and Switaeriand to Florenae. 8 Vols. Post 8vo. 18*. 

HOLL WAT'S (J. G.) Month in Norway during the Autumn of 
18&2. Fcp.8vo. 2s. 

HONEY BEE (Thi). An Essay Reprinted from the " Qaarteriy 
Review." Fcap.Svo. Is. 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. CompTete in 76 Pwrta. 
Post Bto. 2a. dd. each, sewed, or bound in S7 Yolnmes, 0s. etch, eloth. 
( Volt. IS and 86 ar« 8«. M. each.) The Series oontahu ilM followiBg wecki. 

THE BTBLE IN SPAIN. By Ovobok B<mum>w. 

JOURNALS IN INDIA. By Bishop Hkbkb. 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLT LAND. By GAPTAnrs Ibbt sod M Aveuw. 

THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By Jom Duvkwatbb. 

MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By J. DBUianirD Hat. 

LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Last. 

THE AMBER WITCH. By Ladt Dotp Gobdow. 

OLIVER CROMWELL A JOHN BC7NYAN. By Robot SouTHkT. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mbs. Mbbbdith. 

LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Jomr BABMyw. 

FATHER RIPA'S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHINA. 

A RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. By H. G. L«wi& 

SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sib Joror Malcolv. 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By Lavt Tfuww QotDon, 

BRAGEBRIDGE HALL. By WASBnrarON Isnifo. 

VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. By Crablbs Dabwht. 

HISTORY OF THE PALL OF THE JESUITS. 

LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE CONDE. By Lo«d MahOIT. 

GIPSIES OF SPAIN. By Gbobob Bobbow. 

THE MARQUESAS. By HvBiCAjnr Mbltxlu. 

LIVONIAN TALES. By a Lady. 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. By Ret. J. Abbott. 

SALE'S BRIGADE IN AFFGBANISTAN. By Rzv. G. R. Glbo. 

LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a Ladt. 

Highland sports. By ghablbs st. jomr. 

JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By Sib F. B. Hmav. 

GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. By Rtchabd Fobd. 

SIEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. By Lobd Ellbsmbbb. 

SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. By Sib A. Gobdow. 

ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Hcbxabit Mbltillb. 

STORY OF BATTLE OF WATERLOO. By Rbt. G. R. Glbig. 

A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. By W. H. Edwaboa. 

THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By Capt. Milmaw. 

MANNERS A CUSTOMS OF INDIA. By Rbt. C. AoLAim. 

CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON. By Rbt. G. R. Glbm. 

ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. By G. F. Rurroir. 

PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. By Lobd Cabkabtos. 

LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Rbt. G. R. Olbio. 

BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. By H. W. Hitoabth. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAHY OF HENRY STEFFENS. 

TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By WAomrarrair ISToro. 

SHORT LIVES OF THE POETS. ByTHOiiAS Caxpbbll. 

HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lobd Mabow. 

LONDON A NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. By Sib P. B. Rbad. 

ADVENTURES IN THE LYBIAN DESERT. By Batlb St. Jonr. 

A RESIDENCE AT SIERRA LEONE. By a Ladt. 

LIFE OF GENERAL MUNRO. By Rbt. G. R. Glbio. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR POWELL BUXTON. By Ws Sow. 

LIFE OP OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By WASHmaTOX iBTnrft. 
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HOOK'S (Rkt. Bb.) Chureh Dictionary. StM EdUion. 8to. 16«, 

DiBcounes on the Religious Controyenles of the Day. 

8vo. 9«. 



Advice to the Roman Catholics. By Deah Goxbis. A 

KewBdUhn. With NotM. Fcap. 8to. 8«. 

(Thxodobi) Life. From the " Quarterly Review." Fcap. 

8to. U. 

HOOKER'S (J. D.) Himalayan JonmaU; or, Notes of an Oriental 
Naturalist in Benfptl, the Slkkim and Nepal Himalaya^, the Khaala 
MouDtaiiu» &o. With lUostrationa. Syols. Sto. 

HOOPER'S (Lieut.) Ten Months among the Tente of the Taski ; 
with Incidents of an AreUo Boat Expedition In Search of Sir John 
Franklin. By Lisur. Hoopbb, R.N. Plates 8to. lis. 

HORACE (Works of). Edited by Deah Mxuiah. ^ew EdUion. 
With 800 Woodcnta. Crown 8to. 21«. 

(Life of). By Dean Milkajt. New EdiUon. With Wood- 
cats, and coloured Borden. 8to. 

HORNER'S (Francis) Memoirs and Letters. Bj his Brother. 

Second Edition, Portrait. SVols.Sro. 30». 

HOUSTOUN'S (Mbs.) Tacht Voyage to Texas and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Plates. SVols. PostSro. 21«. 

HUMBOLDTS (Alex.) Cosmos ; or, a Physical Description of the 
World. Translated by Col. and Mb8. Sabixk. SweniA BdUum. SVols. 
PostSvo. 10a. 6d, 

Aspects of Nature in different Lands and in 

different Climates. Translated by Col. and Mas. Sabiitb. S Vols. 
e PostSvo. 6». 

HUTCHINSON (CoLowEt) on Dog-Breaking; the most expe- 
ditious, certain, and easy Method, whether grdat Excellence or only 
Mediocrity be required. Second Sdition, Woodcuts. Fcap. 8to. 7«. ed, 

INKERSLEY'S (Thos.) Qothio Architecture in France ; Being an 

Inquiry into the Chronological Suooession of the Romanesque and 
Pointed Styles; with Notices of some of the principal Baildlng% and 
an Index. 8vo. li§. 

IRBY AND MANGLES' (Captiies) Trayels in Egypt, Nubia, 
Syria, and the Holy Land, including a Journey round the Dead Sea, and 
through the Country east of the Jonian. Post 8to. 2$. dd. 

JAMES' (Rev. Thomas) Fables of iBsop. A New Version, for Old 
and Young. With 100 Original Designs, by Jobv Tikkibl. Post Sro 
2«. Sd. ' 

JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Handbook to the Picture Galleries in and 

near London. With Hbtorical, Biographical, and Critical Notices, 
PostSro. Second Editum. 10». 

JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. Described from the Accounts 

of Recent Dutch Travellen. Jfew Edition. Post Sro. 6f . 

JERYIS'S (Lieut.) Manual of Military Operations, for the Use of 
Officers. Post 8vo. 9«. 6d. 
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JESSE'S (Edward) Yiaits to Spots of Interest in the Yieinity of 
Windsor and Eton. Woodcuts. Post8ro. 12$. 

Scenes and Occupations of Country Life. With Becol- 

lections of Natonl History. Third Editiom. Woodcats. Fcp.Svo. 

Gleanings in Natural History. With Anecdotes of the 



Sagacity and Instinct of Animab. Sixth Edition, Fcap.8vo. 6t.9d. 

JOCELTN'S (Lobd) Six Months with the Chinese Expedition ; or. 
Leaves from a Soldier's Note-Book. SmmUhSditUm. Fcap.Sro. 6t.6d, 

JOHNSON'S (Dr. Sakuxl) Life : By James Boswell Inclndingr 
the Toor to the Hebrides, with Notes by Sn W. Soorr. Edited by 
the RiKht Hon. Johk Wilsoit Cboksr. A Ktw EdUimt with much 
Additional matter. 1 Vol. Portraits. Royal 8vo. 16f. 

Lives of the British Poets. A New Edition 



tboroiigUy revised and annotated. By Pktkb CuirvmoBAK. 3 vols. Svo. 

JOHNSTON'S (Wm.) EngUnd as it is : Social, Political, and 

Industrial, in the Middle of the 19th Century. 9 Vols. PostSvo. 1S$. 

JONES'S (Rev. Riohjlrd) Essay on the Distribution of Wealth, 
and on the Souroes of Taxation. Part I.— RENT. Seeomd Sditiom, Post 
8vo. 7«.6<i. 

JOUKNAL OP A NATURALIST. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. 

PoatSvo. 9».ed. 

JOWETT'S (Rev. B.) St. Paul's Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
Galatians, and Romans. With critical Notes and Dissertations. Qro. 

JUKES' (J. B.) Excursions in and abont Newfoundland during the 

Years 1838-40. Hap. 2 Vols. PostSro. 81s. 

KING EDWARD YIth's Latin Grammar; or an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. Eighth Sditum. 12mo. 
St.ed. 

Latin Accidence; or ElementB of the 

Latin Tongne, for the Use of Junior Classes. 12mo. St. ■ 

KINNEAR'S (John G.) Cairo, Petra, and Damascus, described 
from Notes made during a Tour in those Countries : with Remarks on 
the Government of Mehemet All, and on the present prospects of Syria. 
Post 8to. 9«. 0d. 

KNIGHT'S (Charles) Once upon a Time. 2 Vols. Pcap. 8vo. 

KUGLER'S (Dr. Fbanz) Handbook to the History of Painting 

(the Italian Schools). Translated from the German. By a Lady. ' 

Edited, with Notes, by Sib Cmarlbs Eastlakb. Seeimd Edition. With 
Woodeots from the Old Masters. S Vols. PostSvo. 84*. 

(the German, Flemish, Dutch, 

Spanish, and French Schools). Translated from the German. By a 

Lady. Edited, with Notes, hy Stb Eowum Hbad, Bart With Wood- 1 

cuts fh>m the Old Masters. 2 Vols. PostSvo. , 



LABORDE'S (Lkoh De) Journey through Arabia PetrsRa, to Mount 
Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petraa,— the Edom of the Prophecias, 
Second Edition. With Plates. Syo. 18*. 

LAMBERT'S (Miss) Church Needlework. With Practical Remarks 
on its Preparation and Arrangement Plates. Post 6to. 9«. ed. 

My Knitting Book. Woodcuts. Two Farts, lemo, 9s. 

— My Crochet Sampler. Woodcuts. Two Forts. 16mo. is, 

— Hints on Decorati?e Needlework. 16mo. Is. td. 
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LANE'S (E. W.) Arabiftn Kigbts. Translated with Explanatory 

Notes. With Wuodcuts. Royal 8to. 2U. 

LATIN GRAMMAR (Kihg Edward thx YIth'b.) For the Use 

of Schools. Eighth £dUum. 12mo. a«.6cl. 

Accidence (Kiko Edward YI.) ; or, Elements of the 

Latin TbngiM} for the Usa of Janlor Classes. 12mo. 2f . 

LATARD*S (AusTBir H.) Nineyeh and its Remains. Being a 

NarraMre of Researches and Dlaeoverles amidst the Ruins of Assfria. 
With an Aooonnt of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the Yezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. F{flh Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 8 Vols. 
Svo. S8«. 

Nineveh and Babylon ; being the Result 

of a Second Expedition to Auyria. Fourteenth Thoutand. Plates and 
Woodcuts. 8^'o. 2U. Or Fine Paper. 2 Vols. 8yo. 80«. 



Monnments of Nineveh. Illustrated by One Hundred 

Engravings. Imperial Folio, Id. lOs. 

Second Series. Illustrated by 



Seventy Plates. Imperial Folio. IM. 10». 

Popular Account of Nineveh. 15thJSdilion, With 

Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5*. 

LEAKE'S (CoL. W. Martih) Topography of Athens, with Remarks 

on its Antiquities; to which Is added, the Demi of Attica. Second 
Edition, Plates. SYols.Svo. SOa. 

Travels in Northern Greece. Maps. 4 Vols. 8vo. 60*. 

Greece at the End of Twenty-three Years Protection. 

8vo. ed. 

Peloponnesiaca : A Supplement to Travels in the Morea. 

8vo. 16«. 

Thoughts on the Degradation of Science in England. 



'8vo. St.ed. 

LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. By a 

Ladt. PostSvo. 2b. ed. 

Madras ; or. First Impressions of Life and 

Manners in India. By a Laot. Post 8vo. 2s. ed. 

Sierra Leone, written to Friends at Home. 

ByaLADT. Edited by Mrs. Mortox. PostSvo 5«. 

LEWIS' (G. Corkxwall) Essay on the Government of Dependencies. 

8vo. 18*. 

Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and 

some of the adjoining Coonties. 12mo. 4«. ed. 

Essay on the Origin and Formation of the Romance 

Languages: Second Edition. 8vo. 12«. 

(Lady Thbrma) Friends and Contemporaries of the 

Lord Chancellor Clarendon, iUustraUve of Portraits in hta Gallery. 
With an Introduction, containing a Descriptive Catalogue of the Pictures, 
and an Acooant of the Origin of the Collection. Portraits. 8 Vols. 
8vo. 4i». 



(M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 



West Indies. Fwt8ro. 29. ed. 
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LEZIKOTON (Thi) PAPBRS; or. Some Aecouut of the Courts 
of London and Vienna at the end of the 17th Centnrf. Extracted from 
the Official and Private Correepondenoe of Robsbt Suttoit (Lobd 
LsxinoToir) while Miniater at Vienna, IttM-iees. Edited b7 Hom.H. 

MaJIKBBS SOTTOV. 8to. lif. 

LINDSAY'S (Load) Sketchee of the Hiatoiy of Christian Art. 
8Vol8.6vo. 81«.6(L . - 



Lives of the Lindsays ; or, a Memoir of the Houses 

of Cravford and Balcarree. To which are added. Extracts from the 
Official Correspondence of Alexander, sixth Earl of Balcarres, during 
the Maroon War ; together with Personal Narratives, by his Brothers, 
the Hon. Robert, Colin, James, John, and Hugh Lindsay; and by his 
Sister, Lady Anne Barnard. 8Vo1s.8to. 42». 

Progression by Antagonism. A Theory, inrolTing 

Considerations toaching the Present Position, Duties, and Destiny of 
Great Britain. 8ro. 6a. 

(Rev. Hkhrt) Practical Lectures on the Historical 

Books of the Old Testament. 2 Vols. 16mo. 10«. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Ladt 

Callcott. SevenUeHth Edition. 18mo. 2».9d. 

LIVONIAN TALES.— The Disponent.— The Wolves.— The Jewess. 
By the Author of " Letters fipom the Baltic." Post 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

LOCH'S (Capt. 6. C.) Events of the Closing Campaign in China. 

Map. PostSvo. Q»,6d, 

LOCKH ART'S (J. G.) Ancient Spanish Ballads ; Historical and 

Somantic. Translated, with Motes. New Edition, with Illnminated 
Tides, Borders, &c. 4to. Ox Cheap Edition. PoiitBvo. 2s. 6d, 

Life of Robert Bums. F\fth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 8#. 

History of the Late War : with Sketches of Nelson, 

Wellington, and Napoleon. 18mo. 2«. Qd. 

LONG'S (Gsobob) Essays on the Conduct of Life, and Moral Nature 

of Man. 2 Vols. PoetSvo. 6«.each. 
LOUDON'S (Mas.) Ladies' Gardener; or, Instructions in Gardening. 

With Directions for Every Month in the Year, and a Calendar of 
Operations. Eighth Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. bs. 

Modem Botany for Ladies ; or, a Popular IntroducUon 

to the Natural System of Plants. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap.8yo.6s. 
LOWE'S (Sir Hudson) Letters and Journals, during the Captirity 

of Napoleon at St. Helena. By William Fosstth. Portrait 8 Vols. 

8to. 4b9. 
LUSHINGTON'S (Mas.) Narrative of a Joumey from Calcutta 

to Europe, by way of Egypt Socamd Edition. PostSvo. 8«. Gd. 
LYELL'S (Sir Charlks) Principles of Geology; or, the Modem 

Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as UlustratiTe of 

Geology. Ninth Edition. Woodcuts. 8yo. 18s. 

Manual of Elementary Geology ; or, the Ancient Changes 

of the Earth and Its Inhabitants illustrated by its Geological Monuments. 
Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Sro. 12«. 

■ Travels in North America, 1841-2; with Observations on 

the United States, Canada, and Nova SootU. Plates. 2 Vols. Poet 8to. 81«. 

Second Visit to the United Stotes of North Amcrici^ 

1846^ SooondSdiHom. 8 Vols. Post8vo. 18«. 
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MAHON'S (Lord) History of England, from the Peace of Utrocht 
to the Peaee of Venmilles, 1718-88. Third EditUm reriaed. Tois. 
I. to YI. Library Edition. Svo. 78«. J^tpular EdUum. Poet 8vo. SOf. 

" Porty-FWe ; " or, a Narrative of the Rebellion in 

SootUnd. P08t8T0. 8t, 
History of the War of the Sacceaeion in Spain. Second 

Edition. Map. 8to. Vie. 

Spain under Charles the Second ; or, Extracts from the 



Correflpondenoe of the Hon. Alkxaxdkb Btashops, British Mil 
Madrid from 1600 to 1700. Seetmd Edition. PostSro. 6«.6(L 

Life of Louis Prince of Oond$, sumamed the Great. 

Postaro. 6t. 

Life of Belisarius. Second Edition. Post 8to. lOtf. 6d. 

Historical and Chitical Essays. Post 8to. 5^; 

Stoiy of Joan of Arc. Fcap. Svo. 1*. 



M'CULLOCH (J. R.) ; Collected EdiUon of Rioabdo's PoUUcal 

Works. With Notes and Memoir. Second EdUion. Svo. 16f. 

MACFARLANE*S (Charles) Travels in Turkey during the Yean 

1847^. 2Vols.8vo. 28». 

MALCOLM'S (Sir John) Sketches of Persia. Third EdUion. 

PostSvo. 6e. 

MANTELL'S (Gideoh A.) Thoughts on Animalcules ; or, the 
luYislble World, as roTealed by the Mleroeoope. Second EdiHon. Plates, 
lemo. 8t. 

MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prepared for the Use of 
Officers and TravellerB in general. By varioos Writers. Edited by Sim 
J. Ubbbchbl, Bart Second Edition. Maps. Post Svo. 10«. 6d. {P^ 
Uehed by order of the horde of the AdmiraUy.) 

MARKHAM'S (Mas.) Histoiy of England. From the First Invft> 
slon by the Romans, down to the fourteenth year of Queen Victoria's 
Beign. Ifew and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6e. 

Histoxy of France. From the Conquest by the (JaulSy 

to the Death of Louis Philippe. Nev and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. 
12mo.6«. 

History of Germany. From the Invasion by M^Hus, 

to the present time. New and Cheaper EdUion. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6f. 

History of Greece. With Chapters on the Literature, 

Art, aod Domestic Manners of the Greeks. By Dr. Wm. Smith. Wood- 
cuts. ISmo. 7«. 9d. 

History of Rome. 12mo. In PreparaUon, 

Sermons for Children. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. Z». 

MARKLAND'S (J. H.) Remarks on English Churches, and Sepul- 
chral Memorials. Fourth EdUion. Woodcuts. Fcap. Svo. 6s. M. 

Reverence due to Holy Places. Third Edition, 

Fcap.8Y0. 2«. 

MARRY AT'S (Josspr) History of Potteiy and PorceUOn, in the 
16th, 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. With a Description of the Manu- 
facture, a Glossary, and a List of Monograms. With Coloured Plates 
and Woodoats. 8vo. 8l4.6rf. 
\* A/ewoapie»enIadiarnK/$,moeinteionhartePc^fm'. ito. {M.5». 
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.llATTHIiE'S (AuansTVfl) Greek Grammar for Schooh. Abridged 
from the Laiiger Grammar. Bj the Bishop ov Lowoom. SevetUh Xditicn. 
reviaed hj Rev. J. Edwarda. 12mo. 8«. 

Greek Accidence for Schoola. Abridged by the 

Bishop ov Lohdov. fburlh EdttUnif reyiaed by BeT. J. Edwabos. 12mo. 2*. 
Index of QuotaUons from Greek Authors contained 



in MatthlflD'a Greek Qrammar. Stamd Sditim. 8to. 7s. 6d. 
MAUREL'S (JvLBs) Essay on the Character, Actions, and Writings 

of the Duke of WelUDgton. 8ee/md EUtiom. Foap.8To. l«.6d. 
MAWE*S (H. L.) Journal of a Passage from the Pacific to the 

Atlantic^ oroaaing the Andea in the Northern Proylneea of Pern, and 

descending the great River Haranon. Svo. 12$. 
MAXIMS AND HINTS for an Angler, and the Miseries of 

Fishing. By Richard Psnk. Second Edition, Woodcnta. 12mo. 6r. 
MATO'S Pr.) Pathology of the Human Mind. Fcap. 8yo. 5$. 6d, 
MELVILLE'S (Hirmahh) Tjpee and Omoo; or. Adventures 

amongst the Marquesas and Soath Seas. 2 Vols. Post 8ro. 10«. 

MENDELSSOHN'S (Faux BAaraoLnT) Life. By Juiis BsHinicr. 

8to. 2s. 6d. 

MERRIFIELD (Mas.) on the Arts of Painting in Oil, Miniature, 

Mosaic, and Glass ; Gilding, Dyeing, and the Preparation of Colours 
and Artificial Gems, described In several old Manuscripts. 8 Tola. 8vo. 
80#. 

MEREDITH'S (Mas. CniaLss) Notes and Sketches of New South 

Wales, during a Residence firom 1839 to 1844. Post 8to. is. (ML 
Tasmania, during a Residence of Nine Years. With 

ninatrations. 3 Vols. Poet Svo. 18». 

MILFORD'S (JoHv) Norway and her Laplanders hi 1841 ; with a 

Few Hints to the Salmon Fisher. Svo. lOs.ed. 
MITCHELL'S (Thomis) Plays of Aristophanes. With English 

Notes. 8T0.—1. CLOUDS, 10*.— 2. WASPS, 10».— 8. FROGS, 16». 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 

Eoonomv and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8ro. 6». 
MILMAN'S (Drak) HUtory of Christianity, from the Birth of 

Christ to the Extinction of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 8 Vols. 

Syo. 86«. 

Latin Christianity ; including that of the Popes to the 

Pontiflcate of Nicholas v. Vols. I. to III. 8to. 
Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered as 

an ETidenoe of Christianity. 8to. 10«. 6cI. 
Edition of Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman 

Empire. Seeond Edition. Maps. 6 Vols. 8to. 81. S«. 

Life and Coirespondence of Edward Gibbon. Portrait. 

8vo. 9s. 

Works of Horace. New BdUicn. With 800 Wood- 

cnta. Crown 8ro. 21s. 

Life of Horace. New £diiwn. With Woodcuts and 

Coloured Borders. 8to. 

Poetical Works. Second Edition, Plates. 8 Vols. 



Fcap. Svo. 18*. 

Fall of Jerusalem. Fcap. 8yo. 1*. 

(Capt. £. A.) Wayside Cress ; or, the Raid of Gomei. 

A Tale of the CaiUflt War. PostSro. Ss.6dL 
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MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Plates. 

eVolB. Fcap.8T0. 18*. 

Complete 



in One Yolome. Portrait and Vignette. Boyal 8to. 12s. 

MUCK MANUAL (The) for the Use of Farmers. A Practical Treatise 
on the Chemical PropertleB, Management, and Application of Manorea. 
By Fekdebick Falknkb. Second Edition. Fcap. 8to. 6«. 

MUIRH£AD (J. P.). James Watt, an Historical Eloge. By M. 
Akago. Tranalated, with Notes. 8to, Ss.Sd. 

Correspondence of James Watt on his Discovery of 

the Theory of the Composition of Water, with a Letter from his Son. 
Portrait,* 8to. 10». W. 

MULLER'S DORIANS; The Histoiyand Antiquities of the Doric 
Race. Translated br the Right Hon. Hbxby Tutkbll and Gbobob 
CoBBBWALL Lbwis, Esq. Second Edition. Maps. 8 Vols. Syo. 88«. 

MUNDY'S (Capt. RoniriT) Events in Borneo, including the Occu- 
pation of Labaan and Visit to the Celebes. Plates. S Yols. 8to. Sis, 

MUNRO'S (Obhiral Sir Thomas) Life and Letters. By the Ret. 

O. R. Glbio. Post 8vo. 5*. 

MURCHISON'S (Sib Rodkbick) Russia in Europe and the Ural 

Moantains; Geologically Illustrated. With Coloured Maps, Plates, 
Sections, Ac. 9 Vols. Royal 4to. V, 8s. 

— Siluria ; or, a View of the Silurian and other 

PrlmeTal Rocks^ and their Imbedded Remains. With Map and Plates. 
8to. 

MURRAY'S (Cam. A.) Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir 

Philip Durluun. 8yo. 6s. Od, 

MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. Published occasionally; 
Tarying in size and price, and suited for all classes of Readers. 

[The/oUowing are pubiishad:'] 



WiLLXBOTOii. Bt Lobs EuBiMias. IM. 

NiMBOD on THB CbaIB, 1«. 

BttAfl VBOH "Thb TutBi.** 4«. 

MvtIO AMD DbBM. 1«. 

LaTABd'i PorDIiiAB ACCOVXTOV NllfBTBH. 

Hiliiar'i Fall or Jbbvralbm. 1«. 

MaBOH'S "PoBTt-FlVB.** St. 

Lira or Tbbooobb Hook. 1«. 
Dbbdi ov Natal UABitio. St. U. 
Tub Hohbt Bbb. 1«. 
Jahbb' Ator*! Fablb*. Si.6ii. 

NiMBOB OB TBB TVBV. 1«. ^i, 

OLirBABT't Nbfavl. Si. IU. 



Abt of Dihiso. 1«. &i. 

UaLLAK'I LiTBBABT BtBATt. St. 

Mabok'i Juab ov Abc. I<. 
Hbab's Emiobabt. 2i.U. 

NiHBOD OR TBbBOAB. 1«. 
WiLKIHtOll'B AhCIBBT E«TFtlAH«. ISf. 
CboKBB oh tab OUILLOTIBB. 1*. 
Hoi.LWAl'l NOBWAT. Sf. 
MaUBBi.'! WbLM««TO!>. l«.Ai. 

CAxrBBU.'* LiFB ur Bacob. 7m. 
Tbb Flowbb Gabbbh. It. 

LoCKBABT'b SrARItaBALLAllB. St. 6ii. 

LocAi OB HisroBT. 6^ 
Bbactibb OF Btbov. St. 



MUSIC AND DRESS. Two Essays reprinted from the " Quarterly 

Review." Fcap. 8vo. 1j. 
NAUTICAL ALMANACK (The). {PMished by Order qf the 

Lords Commissioners qf Ihs Admiraltjf.) RojalSvo. 2s. 6d, 

NAY Y LIST (The Royal). {Pvbliahed Quarterly, by AvOwrUy) 
ISmo. 2«.6d. 

NEALE'S (E. y.) Feasts and Fasts : an Essay on the Rise, Pro- 
srass. and Present State of the Laws relating to Sundays aad other 
Uolidajrs, Ae. Fcap. 8vo. 9s. (ML 
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NEVILLE'S (How. R.O.) Saxon ObMquieB; illostnted bjOnuunento 
and Weapons discovered in a Cemetery near Little Wilbrmbam, Cam- 
bridgeshire. With short Descripdons. lUiutrated by 40 Plates. 4to. Sit. 



and Weapons discovered in a Cemetery near Little Wilbrmham, Cam- 
•ms. lUi ** - 

NEWBOLD'S (LiBUT.) Straits of Malacca, Penang; Malacca^ and 
Singapore. 2yolB.8TO. Ms. 

KIMBOD On the Chace— The Turf— and The Boad. Beprinted 
from the "Quarterly Review." Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. Sa. 6d. 

NORTON'S (HoH. Caeounb) Letters from Sierra Leone. By a Ladt, 
written to Friends at Home. Edited by Mrs. Nobtok. PostSvo. 6*. 

0'BTBN£*S (W, R) Naval Biographical Dictionaiy, comprifiing 
the Life and Services of every Living Officer in H. M. Mavy, from the 
Rank of Admiral to that of Lieutenant Compiled from Authentic and 
Family Documents. Bo]ral8vo. 42s. 

O'CONNOR'S (B.) Field Sports of France ; or, Hunting, Shooting, 
and Fishing on the Continent. Woodcuts. ISmo. 7«.6(L 

OLIPH ANT'S (LAn&EHOB) Journey to Katmandu, with Yiait to 
the Camp of the Mepaulese Ambassador. Fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

< OXENH AM'S (Bby. W.) EngUah Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 

for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefktory 
Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. Seeond JEdiUon. 12mo. 4s. 

PAQErS (JoHir) Hungaiy and Transylvania^ With Bemarks on 

their Condition, Social, Political, and Economical. Second Editim. 
Woodcuts. 2Vol8.8vo. 24«. 

PALLISER'S (John) Solitary Bambles and Adventures of a Hunter 
in the Prairies. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

PARISH'S (Sib Woodbibb) Buenos Ayres and the Provinises of the 
Rio de la Plata. Their First Discovery and Conquest, Present State, 
Trsde, Debt, Ac. Second Edition. Map and Woodcuts. 8vo. 16«. 

PARIS'S (T. 0.) Letters from the Pyrenees during Three Months' 
Pedestrian Wanderings amidst the Wildest Scenes of the French and 
Spanish Pyrenees. Woodcuts. PostSvo. 10$. 6d. 

PAREYNS' (Mabsfibld) Personal Narrative of Three Tears' Resi- 
dence and Adventures in Abyssinia. Woodcuts. S Volfl. Svo. 

PEILE'S (Bbt. Db.) Agamemnon of iEschylus. A New Edition 
of the Text, with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Philological, for 
the Use of Students. Second Sdition. 8vo. 9s. 

ChoephorsB of .fflschylus. A New Edition of the Text, 

with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Philological, for the Use of 
Students. Second KdUion. 8vo. 9«. 

PELLEW'S (Dbab ot Nobwich) Life of Lord Sidmouth, with 
his Correspondence. Portraits. SVols.Svo. 42*. 

PENN'S (Riohabd) Maxims and Hints for an Angler, and the 
Miseries of Fishing. To which is added, Maxims and Hints for a 
Chess-player. SeamdSdiikm, Woodento. Fcap.8vo. 6s, 

(Gbabvillb) Bioscope ; or. Dial of Life Explained. To 

which is added, a Translation of Bt Paullnns' Epistle to Celantia, on 
the Rule of Christian Lifo; and an Elementary View of Oenerml Chro- 
nology. Second BdUUm. With Dial Plate. 12mo. 12s. 
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PENROSE'S (RiY. JoHv) Liyea of Yioe-Adminl Sir C. Y. Penroee, 
and Capt&lii Junes TnTonen. Portndta. 8to. lOt. 6tL 

Sermons for Households, or Fifty-four Sermons Written 

for Sunday Reading In Families. 8to, IO9. 6d. 

(F. C.) Principles of Athenian Architecture, and the 

Optical Refinements exhibited in the Construction of the Ancient 
Buildings at Athens, from a Survey. With 40 Plates. FoUo. 61. 6i. 
(PiMighed under the direction of the DUettmH Society.) 

PENNINGTON (0. J.) On the ProBondation of the Greek Lan- 
guage. Sto. 89.6(2. 

PHILLIPS' (John) Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D., (the Geo- 
legist). Portrait. 8vo. 7m. ed, 

Geology of Yorkshire. The Yorkshire Coasts and the 

Mountain-Limestone District. .PUtes 4to. Part I, 81«. 6<i.~Part II., 
628. 6d. 

Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire ; with 

Essays on the Climate, Scenery and Ancient Inhabitants of the Coanty. 
Plates. 8to. 16«. 

PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE IN EARNEST; 

or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by aid of the Toys 
and Sports of Youth. Seventh Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8to. la.ed, 

PHILPOTT'S (Bishop) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 

Theological parts of his " Book of the Roman Catholic Church ; " with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. 8vo. 16f . 

PHIPPS' (How. Edxur])) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries of Robert Plumer Ward. Portrait. 8 VoU. 8to. 88« 

POOLE'S (R. 3.) HorsB Egyptiacse ; or the Chronology of Ancient 
^87V% discovered from Astronomical and Hieroglyphic RecoMs upon 
its Monuments. Plates. 8to. 10«. Qd. 

(Ukv. G. a.) Handbook for the Cathedrals of England. 

Containing Descriptions of each. Woodcuts. Poet 8to. In (Ae iVeM. 

POPE'S (Albxandkb) works. An entirely New Edition. Edited 
by the Right Hon. John Wilsok Cbokbb and Pbtib CumriNOHAM, 
F.S.A. evoU. 8yo. IntheJ*re*». 

PORTER'S (G. R.) Progress of the Nation, in its yasious Social and 
Economical Relations, from the beginning of the Nineteenth Gentory. 
Third Edition. 8to. 24«. 

■ (Mrs. G. R.) Rational Arithmetic for Schools and for 

Private Instruction. 12mo. 3«. 9d, 

POWELL'S (Rky.W. p.) Latin Grammar simplified. 12mo. Zs.6d. 

PRAYER-BOOK (Tn), Illuminated with 1000 Illustrations of Bor- 
ders, InitUls, Vignettes, Ac Medium 8vo. Cloth, 21s.; Calf; 8U. Qd, 
Morocco, 4Sta. 

PUSEY (Phiup) On Improvement in Farming; or What ought 
Landlords and Farmers to do? Svo. U. 

PUSS IN BOOTS. Suited to the Tastes of Little and Grown 

Children. By Otto Spkcktu. Second Edition. Plates. 16mo. 6s. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (The). 8vo. 6s. 

RANKE'S (Liopold) PoliUcal and Ecclesiastical Histoiy of the 
Popes of Rome, during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mbs. Acmmr. Third Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2i§. 

History of Prussia ; or. Memoirs of the House of Bran- 

denbuigh. Translated from the German by Bui Albxaxdbb Dctv 
GoBDoy, Bast. 3yola.8ro. 86f. 



RAWLINSON'S (Rcy. Gborgb) Herodotns. A New English 
Version. Translated from the Text of Oaispord, and Edited with 
Notes, illustrating the History and Geography of Herodotus, from the 
most reoent sooroes of information, embodying the chief Results, 
Historical and Ethnographical, which hare been arrived at in the pro* 
gross of Cuneiformand Hieroglyphical Dlsoorery. Assisted by Coloxkl 
Rawlinsor, and Sib J. G. WiLUxeosr. 4 Vols. 8to. In the Press. 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (Thb). By Jamis a»d Horaob Smith. 
With Biographies of the Anthers, and additional Notes. Twenty-Mcffnd 
SdUitm. Portraits. Fcap. 8to. 6t. 

RICARDO*S (David) Political Workg. With a Notice of hia 
Life and Writings. By J. R. M'Culloch. Ntw Edition. 8to. 16t. « 

RIDE on Horseback to Florence through France and Switzerland. 
Described in a Series of Letters. By a Last. 2 Vols. PostSTO. 18*. 

RIPA'S (Fathkr) Memoirs daring Thirteen Tears* Residence at the 
Court of Peking, in the Service of the Emperor of China. Translated 
from the Italian. By Fobtunato Pbakdi. Post Sro. 25. 6d. 

ROBERTSON'S (Lobd) Leaves from a Journal, and other Fragments 
in Verse. Crown 8to. la. ed. 

(Rev. J. C.) History of the Christian Church, to 

the Pontificate of Gregory the Great: a Manaal for genital Readers as 
well as for Students in Theology. Bvo. 

ROMILLT'S (Sir Saxvbl) Memoirs and Political Diaiy. Bj his 

8oKS. Third Editien. Portrait. 2 Vols. Fcap. Sro. 12*. 

ROSS'S (Sir Jaxbs) Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 
Southern and Antarctic Regions during the yean 1839-48. Plates. 
2yol8.8vo. 86«. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE (Tm). TaAHSAonowg. 
PUtee. Vols. L to in. 8vo. 12s. each. 

RUNDELL'S (Mrs.) Modem Domestic Cookery, founded onPrinciplea 

of Economy and Practice, and adapted for Private Families. New md 
Cheaper EdUUm. Woodcuts. Fcap. Syo. 6«. 

RUXTON'S (Groror F.) Travels in Mexico; with Adventures 
among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. PostSvo. 69. 

SALE'S (Ladt) Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan. EigMh 

Edition. PostSvo. 12«. 

(Sir Robrrt) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 

the Selcnre and Defence of Jellalabad. ByRBT.G.R.GLUo. Post8To.2«.6tf. 

SAXON (Thi) in Ireland. Being Notes of the Rambles of an 
Englishman In the West of Ireland, in search of a Settlement. Setond . 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. 6«.. 

SCROPE*S (William) Days of Deer-Stalking in the Forest of Atholl ; 
with some Account of the Nature and Habits of the Red Deer. Third 
Edition, Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 20*. 

Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed ; 

with a short Account of the Katural History and Habits of the Salmon. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Royal Svo. 

(G. P.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and his Administra- 



tion in Canada. Second Edition. Fortxmit. 8to. 9t.6d, 
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SENTENCES FROM THE PBOYERBS. In Engluh, French^ 
Italian, ftnd Gerauoi. For thfl Daily Use of Yoong Persona. ByALAOT. 
lemo. 8«.6(L 

SERMONS. Preached daring the Yiiitation of the Bishop of 
Exeter in 1846. PubUsbed by Beqaest. ISmo. 9$. 

SEWELL'S (Riy. W.) Eyidences of Christianity; or, Bialogaes 
between a Brahmin and a Christian. Fcap. 8vo. 7«. 9d. 

SHAW'S (Thob. B.) Outlines of English Literature, for the Use of 

Young students. PostSvo. 12s. 
SIDMOUTH'S (Lord) Life and Correspondence. By the Hov. and 

Rxv. Okobok Pbllxw, DxAir or MoBwiCB. PorttUts. 8yolB.8yo. 42«. 

SIDNEY'S (RsY. Enwnr) Life of Lord HilL Second Edition, 
. Portrait 8vo. 12$, 

SIERRA LEONE ; Described in a Series of Letters to Friends at 
Home. By A Ladt. Edited by Mbs. Nobtox. Post 8vo. b», 

SMITH'S (Wx., LL.D.) Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
qoitles. Stoond SdiiUm, With 600 Woodcuts. 8to. 42». 

Dictionary of Oreek and Roman Biography and My- 
thology. With 600 Woodeuts. 8 Vols. 8vo. 62. 16«. 6tf. 

Dictionary of Greek and Rom%n Geography. Woodcuts. 

Vol.1. 8yo. 

Classical Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, and 

Geography. Compiled from the above works. Second Edition. 8vo. 16«. 

Smaller Classical Dictionary. Second JBdition. Wood- 

euto. Post8vo. 7«.6<L 

Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquitiei, 

abridged from the larger Work. Second Sdition. Woodcuts. Crown 
8ro. 7«.6cC 

— New Latin-English Dictionary, founded on the best and 

most recent authorities. 8vo. In I^eparation. 

(Wx. Jas.). Grenyille Letters and Diaries, including 

Mb. GBKirynxx's Diaxt or Political Evxktb, while First Lord of 
the Treasury. Edited with Motes. 4 Vols. Syo. 64«. 

-(James IE Horaoi) Rejected Addresses. Tweniif-seeomd 



EdUum. Portrait Fcap.Svo. 6t. 

SOMERYILLE'S (Mabt) Physical Geography. Third Edition. 

Portrait S Vols. Feap.8T0. 18«. 
Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Eighth 

Edition. Plates. Fcap.8vo. tO§.6d. 

SOUTHEY'S (Robbbt) Book of the Church ; with Notes eontdn- 
Ing the Authorities, and an Index. Sixth Edition, Bvo. 12s. 

Lives of John Bunyan & Oliver Cromwell. Post Svo. 2«. dd. 

SPECKTER'S (Otto) Puss in Boots ; or, the Story of the Marqnis of 

Carabas. Illustrated. Second Edition. 16bio. 6s. 

Charmed Roe ; or, the Stoiy of the Little Brother and 

Sister. Illustrated. 16mo. 6s. 

STANLEY'S (Edward, D.D.. Bp. of Norwich) ADDBiasn aitd 
Chaboks. With a Memoir of his life. By Hu Sox. Second Edition. 
Bvo. 10s. ed. 

(AaTBUB p.) St^ Paul's Epistles to the Corinthiiuia. 

Edited with Crltiesl Motet and DisserUttoas, Ac. 8vo. 
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ST. JOHN'S (Chabli») Field Notes of a Sportsman and Natnralisi 
in Sutberland. Woodcuts. 8 YoU. Post 8to. I89. 



Wild Sports and Natural History of tlie Highlands. 

Post 8vo. 69. 

(Batls) Adventnres in the Libyan Desert and the 



Oaslsof Jnpiter Ammon. Woodcats. PostSvo. 28. 6d. 
STAUNTON'S (Sib Giobqb) Miscellaneous Notices relating to 
China, and our Commercial Interoonrse with that Country. Includinsr a 
fbw Translations from the Chinese Language, and some Ohserrations 
on our Intercourse with that Countrj. ThiriEdUioih 8to. Ite.ScL 

STEPHENS' (J. L.) Incidents of a First and Second Yisit to 
Central America and Yucatan. KewSiitUm. PostSvo. Ih I^tpatatim, 

STEVENS' (Wm., M.D.) Observations on the Healthy and Diseased 
Properties of the Blood. 8to. 16s. 

STISTED'S (Mbs. Hihbt) Letters from the Bye-Ways of Italy. 

Plates. 8to. 18s. 
STOTHARD'S (Thos.,R. A.) Life. With Personal Beminisoences. 

B7Mrs.BiLAY. With Portrait, and 60 Woodcuts. 4to. 31«. 
STRIFE FOR THE MASTERY. Two AUegories. With lUus- 

trations. Crown 8to. 68. 
SUNLIGHT THROUGH THE MIST; or, Practical Lessons 
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SUTTON (Hon. H. Manitbbs). Some Account of the Courts of 
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Correspondence on his Disoorery of the Theory of the 

Composition of Water. Edited, with Notes, br J. P. Huibhxad. 
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The Origin and Progress of his Inyentions. Illustrated 
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